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THE ART OF 


SARGENT 


Compare the modern office building with the rook- 
ery of a generation ago—and give thanks. 

In planes and masses, reared hundreds of feet 
into the air, the architect has developed beauty of 





| line, proportion and dimension. Effectively arranged 


interiors and spirited decorations provide gracious 
environment for a myriad of business homes. 

Into and through these palaces of commerce daily 
surges an army of duty-driven men and women. 
Impatient hands twist knobs and swing doors. Per- 
haps this hurrying public is conscious of smooth 
hinges, noiseless latches, easy-turning locks, cer- 
tainly it is mindful of the beauty of these fixtures— 
yet it gives them ruthless usage. 

To devise stability that will endure this constant 
traffic—to build it in materials that permit union of 
strength and exquisite design, has developed a surpass- 
ing craftsmanship, and raised the making of build- 
ing hardware to a high place among industrial arts. 

Such is the product of our client, Sargent and 
Company, and as such, Sargent Hardware is being 
specified with more and more regularity for the out- 
standing public and semi-public buildings and 
private homes of this country—a fact which we are 
employing advertising to impress. 


N.W. AYER & SON, incorroraten 
ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Detroit London 
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OW can we use the coupon as 
a filter to keep away curiosity 
seekers and poor prospects? 

This question is submitted to me 
by Roy Dickinson, associate edi- 
tor of Printers’ INK, who con- 
tinues with the following impor- 
tant comment on the problem of 
utilizing inquiries : 

“The cost of eliminating bad 
prospects is very often tremen- 
dously high. Just how can a cou- 
pon be used to insure the receipt 
of as high a number of desirable 
prospects as possible? From the 
manufacturer’s standpoint it is not 
desirable merely to secure the larg- 
et number of coupons for the 
sake of the large number, unless, 
indeed, this large number can be 
secured after eliminating the curi- 
osity seekers, the dealer in old 
paper, the boy who is collecting 
catalogs for his school library, and 
others who write either because 
they like to write or because they 
enjoy getting great quantities of 
mail,” 


Mr. Dickinson summarizes in 
the above the objections to the in- 
quiry plan in advertising. The 
idle inquirer is the béte noir of the 
mail-order business, and he be- 
comes a still greater nuisance when 
the inquiries have to be turned 
over to dealers or salesmen. 

Let us note, first of all, that the 
coupon in itself is merely a de- 
vie to increase the number of 
inquiries; on a large advertisement 
it will increase the number as much 
as 50 per cent. Where inquiries 
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Coupons and Curiosity Seekers 


How Can Coupons Be Used to Insure the Receipt of a High Number of 
Inquiries from Desirable Prospects? 


By E. T. Gundlach 


President, Gundlach Advertising Company 


are one of the primary objectives 
of a piece of copy, the coupon is, 
therefore, highly desirabie. Re- 
member, it is a device for a certain 
objective; the fundamental prob- 
lem, coupon or no coupon, remains 
the same (except in one case de- 
scribed later). 

In other words, the objective is 
inquiries and the problem is the 
problem of getting the right kind 
of inquiries.* 

* * * 

We may divide all inquiries, and 
let us call them from now on, cou- 
pons, into three classes: 

1. Coupons in response to which 
something is sent by mail; whether 
a free sample, or a catalog of a 
mail-order house, or a circular, in- 
viting the inquirer to go to a dealer. 

2. Coupons which are to be pre- 
sented to the dealer, being good 





“We are concerned in this discussion 
only with cases where it is assumed 
that the coupon plan has already been 
decided upon. More fundamental is the 
question as to whether or not you want 
coupons at all. They are undeniably 
of great value on some propositions and 
should be adopted by various advertisers 
not now seeking inquiries. On the other 
hand, the coupon may also become a 
mere fetish. I, for my part, would be 
disposed to omit this device where the 
inquiry is a mere incident to publicity. 

fe are concerned in this discussion, 
furthermore, only with the problem of 
reducing or keeping down the number 
of worthless inquiries (which, as stated, 
can ordinarily not be expected to be less 
than 50 per cent on whatever offer may 
appear in the coupon). The problem of 
developing the possible prospects, the 
genuine inquiries, into a larger percent- 
age of orders involves a totally separate 
analysis. 
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for something, such as a two-for- 
- purchase, a free sample or the 
like. 

3. Coupons for inquiry regard- 
ing purchases involving consider- 
able money, which are turned over 
to dealers, often in recent years to 
specialty salesmen. 

In the cases above of Nos. 1 and 
2, the receipt of valueless coupons, 
of the types that Mr. Dickinson 
describes, is serious only to the 
extent to which the coupons sub- 
ject the advertiser to additional 
expense, rarely more than 10 to 
15 cents, in distributing free liter- 
ature or giving away free samples. 
In the mail-order business the 
problem is one of pure mathemat- 
ics—so much expense in following 
up so many inquiries, such cost per 
a ig such percentage of orders 
—find the way that produces the 
lowest cost per order. 

In the case of No. 3, however, 
the problem is far more serious 
and I have wrestled with it for 
many years. Why? Because to 
have a salesman follow up a cou- 
pon, sometimes in an out-of-the- 
way place, costs anywhere from $1 
to $10, yes, $20, and if by accident 
an individual salesman happens to 
get a series of six, seven or eight 
leads in succession, the first one a 
curiosity-seeker, the second a 
dealer in old paper, and the third 
a boy collecting catalogs then that 
salesman becomes discouraged with 
leads. He has, however, been 
trained on leads; he has already 
lost to no small degree the art of 
going out on a “cold canvass.” 

And there you are: Giving the 


salesman no leads, you get no 
business; giving the salesman 
leads, he complains about their 


low grade, and soon you have no 
salesman at all. Dealers getting 
such leads become disgusted with 
the coupon plan, and often lose 
faith in the company’s advertising 
—another serious factor. It is, 
therefore, of the utmost impor- 
tance, while steering between this 
Scylla and Charybdis to get in- 
quiries as far as possible only from 
genuine prospects whenever you 
want a salesman to see these leads. 
*> * * 


And yet, only the man who has 
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had little experience with coupons, 
will dismiss the subject categori- 
cally. It is easy to say that we 
must limit the offer so that only 
the better class will reply. Very 
well! 

Let us take a specific case in 
which I have kept the figures over 
many years (one of the best known 
advertisers in the United States, 
who faces this problem every sea- 
son). We get inquiries at $1 to 
$1.25 to turn over to a sales force. 
As .usual, about one out of two of 
the inquiries is absolutely worth- 
less and in this case half of the 
remainder are very poor prospects, 
and of the 25 per cent remaining, 
not over 15 to 20 per cent (this 
case is below the average) de- 
velop into business; then half of 
these are in out-of-the way places. 


It Doesn’t Help to Eliminate the 
Coupon 


So to get away from chasing 
salesmen after worthless leads, we 
change our advertising around. 
First we eliminate the coupon en- 
tirely. This helps us hardly at all. 
It is true that a few who had 
found it easy to answer do not 
bother any longer, now that they 
must write out a letter, but the 
difference in quality is hardly per- 
ceptible. We also could get a little 
more of an idea of a man’s stand- 
ing if he sent a letter in lieu of a 
coupon; yet opinions based thereon 
are liable to lead to foolish errors. 
The only thing we surely know is 
that without the coupon we get 
fewer inquiries and that those 
without a coupon are approxi- 
mately as bad as the ones we had 
on the coupon. 

"So we reinsert the coupon; we 
change our offer around and stiffen 
it up and make it less attractive. 
Instead of paying $1.25, we now 
pay $10 per inquiry, but (mira- 
bile visu) the same old mysterious 
percentage of 50 per cent “rubber- 
necks” still holds good. It is true 
that out of the remaining 50 pert 
cent that are not purely riff-raff you 
get a considerably larger percent- 
age of sales. However, because of 
the exorbitant cost per inquiry, the 
selling expenses mount to a ridic- 
ulous extreme so that it is absolu- 
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IN BUFFALO 
33 PRESIDENTS READ 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


To Buffalo last fall came trained, impartial investigators to find 
out who’s who among House Beautiful subscribers in New York's 
bustling, lakeside metropolis. Even House Beautiful was surprised, 
very agreeably, by their report—and the news is too good to keep 
—so we must pass it along to advertisers and their agents. We 
won't bore you with the entire report. We'll just give you the 
high spots. Out of 340 House Beautiful subscribers in Buffalo 
there are numbered: 


33 Presidents 21 Doctors 

7 Vice-Presidents 15 Lawyers 

9 Secretaries 6 Engineers 

8 Treasurers 10 Architects 

18 Managers 2 Decorators 

11 Business Owners 5 Contractors 
? 


11 Shop Owners 


And the others run the whole gamut of the able upper strata of 
our moneyed middle class from Art Director to Chemist and In- 
ventor. Potent buyers these, acquisitive folk, who look to House 
Beautiful for guidance in matters of building, furnishing, deco- 
rating and planting. 


Landscape Architects 


Proof, too, of purchasing power of Buffalo readers is found in the 
preponderance of thirty-five, fifty, seventy-five and hundred thou- 
sand dollar homes—to which House Beautiful goes each month 
as ambassador extraordinary for America’s leading manufacturers. 


And Buffalo is typical of the thousand odd towns and cities in 
which House Beautiful is winning responsive, profitable consumer 
acceptance for the products of our advertisers. 
Circulation 100,000 (A.B.C.) and More 
Rebate-Backed . . . Guaranteed 


1929—Our Record Breaking Year—Circulation—A dvertising—1929 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


EIGHT ARLINGTON STREET BOSTON, MAS 
cA Member of the National Shelter Group 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Fifth Avenue Building, New York City Union Oil Building, Los Angeles 
Tribune Tower, Chicago ; Russ Building, San Francisco 
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tely impossible to continue such ad- 
vertising where you want to base 
advertising on traced results. 
Finally after years we have set- 
tled down with this advertiser to 
the principle of getting the inquiry 
by using coupons, using attractive 
headlines, accepting the worthless 
inquiries along with the few good 
prospects, doubling the number of 
worthless ones perhaps in order 
to get 25 per cent more of the few 


good ones. 
Above All Else, Get the Inquiries 
Now this same principle, not 


quite to the same degree, has held 
true with us on coupons for sev- 
eral kinds of agricultural imple- 
ments where we run apparently a 
, mail-order advertisement but in 
reality are trying to get an inquiry 
from an interested party so as ta 
send a salesman, sometimes di- 
rect, sometimes salesman and dealer 
going together. On several of these 
agricultural specialties, while al- 
lowing for the seemingly inevita- 
ble 50 per cent of “rubberneck” 
inquiries, salesmen have closed 40 
to 50 per cent of the remainder. 
We settled early that our funda- 
mental goal must be the getting 
of inquiries at lowest possible cost. 
This identical principle has held 
true on household articles which 
“ are sold on specialty canvass. 
Always the principle remains 
that first of all we must get the 
inquiries. The first fact facing us 
is that advertising costs money, a 
half cent a line per thousand in 
magazines, a ninth, a seventh or 
even a fifth of a cent a line per 
thousand in newspapers. We are 
engaged in the art of trying to 
sift out of the great, great number 
of readers the few who possibly 
might be interested, not only those 
who are already interested but all 
those who possibly might be inter- 
ested. Our first and foremost prob- 
lem remains—that of getting these 
inquiries. Every effort to reduce 
the number of poor inquiries must 
be frowned upon unless it can be 
clearly and almost conclusively 
shown that while sifting them 
down, we are losing very, very 
few of the real prospects and 
mostly only the poorest ones. 
Worse than that, no matter how 
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carefully we write, the minute we 
offer anything, the minute we per- 
mit a person to correspond with us 
unless we ask him to send $1 for 
the privilege (as some mail-order 
houses now do in their instalment 
offers by making the coupon call 
for a purchase) we are face to 
face with the fact that the mere 
appearance of any offer in a maga- 
zine or a newspaper invites all the 
fiends who enjoy writing and get- 
ting letters. It seems that no de- 
vice of any kind will ever eliminate 
them. If we ran our advertise- 
ment up-side-down so as to make 
it difficult for people to read and 
so that only those seriously inter- 
ested would turn the magazine 
around and absorb the details, the 
fiends would still clip those cou- 
pons. 

But suppose we do devise a 
scheme of getting rid of, let us say, 
50 per cent of the poor prospects, 
if at the same time we lose 30 per 
cent of the good ones, we are 
probably facing disaster! 

Hence before saying anything 
whatsoever about the methods em- 
ployed to “shoo off” the worthless 

“rubberneck” inquiries, permit me 
most forcibly to emphasize the sine 
qua non: inquiries, all the possible 
good inquiries, even at the expense 
of bringing in the worthless ones 
with the good ones. 

However, while recognizing the 
importance of the cost per inquiry 
and the futility of attempting to 
filter out the 50 per cent “rubber- 
necks,” hundreds of cases are by 
no means hopeless. Much can be 
done to reduce the percentage of 
worthless inquiries, especially 
where an advertiser has not here- 
tefore phrased the offer part of 
his copy properly. An overwhelm- 
ing number of utterly worthless 
inquiries need never exist. There 
are ways to avoid multiplication of 
that inevitable horde of curiosity 
seekers : 

1. In nearly all cases, especially 
if copy is designed for salesmen 
to follow up or for the dealer to 
take the trouble of telephoning or 
wherever any agent might be dis- 
couraged by an avalanche of bad 
inquiries, the first important fact to 
bear in mind is that the advertise- 
(Continued on page 153) 
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Thorough Trading Area Coverage Through One Newspaper! 











A. N. P. A. Milwaukee 
Market Survey Ready 


COMPREHENSIVE 1930 analysis of the 
Milwaukee-Wisconsin market is now 
available to advertisers and agencies in the 
compact, conveniently arranged A. N. P. A. 
Market Survey form. 


Facts about Milwaukee population, buying 
characteristics, purchasing power, merchandise 
outlets, trade volyme, building and residential 
features, employment, newspaper circulation, 
advertising volume and other trade indices 
provide a quick and complete picture of this 
market as it pertains to sales. 


A request on your business stationery will bring 
you a copy of this valuable market study. 





THE MILWAUKEE J eee 


Vrirs tT BY MERIT 





National Representatives— O’Mara & Ormsbee 
New York—Chicago— Detriot—Los Angeles—San Francisco 





Read by More than Four out of Five Milwaukee Families! 
ee ——— 
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American sales enterprise is hurdling national boundaries 
making the whole world its market. It is part of the freer 
ever-widening commerce between nations. Long alert to this tre 
the McCann Company is continuously studying foreign marke 
and has provided facilities for placing advertising in every secti 
of the world. Already we have established complete service orga 
zations of our own at fourteen important marketing centers in! 
United States, Canada and Europe. Important to every expt 
manager is the American standard of service offered by ° 
European offices. Associated with each office are native adve 
ing men, long experienced in local problems. But the direct 
American, and American ideas and methods have as full pla 
conditions warrant. Each office is equipped to give complete age 
service, just as that is understood in the United States—a § 
characterized by that dispatch, thoroughness and resourceft 
made possible by our far-reaching, yet closely-knit organi 
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aries If you are interested to find in Europe an 
freer on-the-spot marketing organization ready to 
his study the sales possibilities of any product, 

send for the European Service booklet. 
ry Foreign Dept., 285 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


ce 


iL: ~ H-K-MecCann 


COMPANY 


INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING SERVICE 


YORK . CHICAGO . CLEVELAND « SAN FRANCISCO . LOS ANGELES - SEATTLE - DENVER 
* TORONTO . VANCOUVER . WINNIPEG,. LONDON . PARIS . FRANKFORT o. M. 












































How Loma Opened a New National 


Market 


A Manufacturer of Fertilizer in Bulk Develops a Package Specialty 
and Advertises It to Succes? 


HE fact that fertilizer will was one of the problems of the bulk 


make things grow 


common knowledge to 


business; and there were local 
package plant foods here and 


has been 
farmers 


since farming first began. But that there. But there was nothing ona 


it also would make grass grow for 
the townsman, encourage bumper 


crops in the backyard, 
the blush of beauty to 
ailing blossoms, was 
something that city 
dwellers didn’t know— 
that is, outside of the 
garden-minded few. 

It was this situation 
that encouraged the 
Tennessee Copper & 
Chemical Corporation, 


really national scale, and very lit- 
tle sold to the consumer. Could 
and bring such a market be developed? 


“The increase in the size of the fed plants 
was really 4 remarkable” 









Ma. Wittiam C. Ducewam, 
woted grower of delphimeams. 
tells results 
of Lima-feeding 


dom mawwes amd prech« 





in 1927, to inquire into 
the sales possibilities of 
a package plant food. 
This was a_ perfectly 
natural interest for this 
company, because for 
years it has been one 
of the world’s largest 
producers of sulphuric 
acid and fertilizer. The 
two products are men- 
tioned in this close con- 
nection because the acid 
is a most important in- 
gredient in fertilizer 
production. 

However, the acid and 
the fertilizer were bulk 
products, with all the -~ 


marketing ills that bulk Demonstration Is the Keynote of the Loma Campaign 


merchandise is heir to. 
A Tennessee Copper executive, 
ncting the greatly increasing in- 
terest in better homes and gardens, 
wondered whether the home-owner 
wouldn’t welcome a package plant 
food—and the result was a prod- 
uct for which national distribution 
and national leadership in its field 
has been obtained in two years. 
At the time the Tennessee Cop- 
per & Chemical Corporation be- 
came interested in the package 
plant food idea, there was no prec- 
edent to go by. Of course, there 
were any number of manufacturers 
of bulk fertilizer—that, in fact, 





Apply it now + fora beautiful Lawn and Garden 





As a first step, an extensive and 
intensive study of the market was 
conducted. The information ob- 
tained indicated that consumers 
would be responsive. The question 
was how could they be reached by 
a manufacturer of bulk fertilizer 
who hadn’t even a package prod- 
uct, or so much as a single, solitary 
salesman to sell it if he did 
have it? 

Some of these problems were 
soon answered. It was a relatively 
simple production matter to de- 
velop an unusually fine fertilizer 
and put it into packages; 4a 
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a Do people who ride 
a) in Chevrolets buy your 
1 product? 


ry lit- 
Could 
> 





plants 


Does your brand of 
tooth paste, or breakfast|® 
food appeal to people| = 
who own Chevrolets? 
Then take a tip from 
Chevrolet. 



























Iowa in point of sales was Chevrolet’s 8th 
best state in 1929. In population Iowa ranks 
16th. Income and wealth are more evenly 
distributed in Iowa than generally over 
the country. That’s why lowa rates up 
towards the top in motor car ownership. 








e and The key to the Iowa market is 


The Des Moines Register 
tilizer and Tribune 


Two out of every three families in the center 
two-thirds of lowa read this newspaper 
over 240,000 copies daily. 
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merely a matter of advertising 
ingenuity to coin a name. The 
real difficulty was to get the goods 
upon dealers’ shelves, then off the 
shelves and upon the lawns of 
consumers. 

To meet this requirement, a de- 
tailed distribution plan was worked 
out. This called for going into a 
limited number of various-sized 
cities and towns the first season, 
with distribution crews and news- 
paper advertising. This served to 
establish the rate at which dealer 
and consumer sales could be ex- 
pected—assuming adherence to a 
certain sales and advertising pro- 
gram—the latter very definitely 
fixed. The second season, this first 
year’s work was followed up by 
extension of the sales and adver- 
tising program to a large number 
of key points throughout the coun- 
try. With distribution established, 
the advertising—while retaining 
newspapers in a limited number of 
cities—was also placed this year, 
1930, in the magazines. 

The idea back of this advertis- 
ing—unchanged since the very be- 
ginning—has perhaps contributed 
more to the success of this prod- 
uct than any other part of the plan. 
It was learned, during the prelimi- 
nary market study, that only a 
very few townspeople are aware of 
the really astonishing results that 
can be had from a consistent pro- 
gram of plant feeding. On the 
other hand, when lawn or garden 
owners saw actual results on their 
own lawns and gardens, they 
couldn’t wait until enough was 
supplied for complete feeding. 

Accordingly, a demonstration 
plan was made the keynote of the 
advertising. Lawns of leading cit- 
izens were selected in key cities. 
Each lawn was divided and Loma 
applied to one-half. In a week or 
ten days—as soon as the difference 
between the fed and the unfed 
grass became apparent — photo- 
graphs were taken. These photo- 
graphs, with complete facts re- 
garding the demonstration, were 
reproduced in the advertising. 

In addition, similar demonstra- 
tions were arranged with the fore- 
most professional growers in the 
country—people like W. Atlee Bur- 
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pee Company, William C. Duckham, 
Charles Totty, Bobbink & Atkins, 
and others of equal prominence. 
In the case of the latter, of course, 
the feeding was conducted on flow- 
ers. As soon as the plants ma- 
tured sufficiently for the difference 
between the fed and unfed plants 
to be apparent, they also were pho- 
tographed. The result was a tes- 
timonial campaign in which the 
public itself has participated, and 
is able to judge the results for it- 
self. 

The response of consumers has 
been such that national distribu- 
tion and national leadership have 
been obtained for Loma in two 
years’ time. 


S. E. Baldwin Advanced by 
Willard Storage Battery 


Stanley E. Baldwin, formerly adver 
tising manager of the Willard Storage 
Battery Company, Cleveland, has been 
appointed to the newly created position 
of director of merchandising, having 
charge of the entire advertising and 
renewal sales divisions. His assistant, 
Clifton C. Andrews, has been made ad- 
vertising manager and will direct both 
foreign and domestic advertising. 

F. G. Teufel, formerly assistant re- 
newal sales manager, has been appointed 
renewal sales manager, succeeding H. S 
Gardner, resigned. 








Perkins Succeeds Hill on 
Pittsburgh “Press” 


H. E. Perkins, formerly assistant 
manager of the national advertising de- 
partment of the Pittsburgh Press, is 
now manager of national advertising. 
He succeeds L. B. Hill who has re 
turned to the Columbus, Ohio, Dispatch 
with which he was formerly associated 
Mr. Hill’s position with the Dispatch 
is that of national advertising manager 


Cluett, Peabody Advertising 
Manager Made a Director 


A. O. Buckingham, advertising man- 
ager of Cluett, Peabod ody & Company, 
Inc., New York, has been elected a di- 
rector of that company. He succeeds 
. J. McAuley, formerly director in 
charge of shirt and underwear factory 
operations, who recently resigned. Mr 
Buckingham has been with the company 
for the last ten years. 








Boncilla Account to 
Ruthrauff & Ryan 


Boncilla Laboratories, Inc., Indian- 
apolis, manufacturer of Boncilla toilet- 
ries, has appointed Ruthrauff & Ryan, 
Inc., Chicago, as its advertising agency. 
Magazines will be used. 
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In Jacksonville, as throughout 
Florida, The Sunday Florida 
Times-Union comes as an all- 
day visitor to inform, to enter- 
tain and to suggest to 96,000 
consumers their profit and plea- 
sure in buying advertised prod- 
ucts. It is both the only Sunday 
newspaper in Jacksonville, and 
the only newspaper in Florida 
offering such spread of “Agent, 
Dealer and Suburban” circula- 
tion. 


Institutional copy and dealer- 
aid advertising have special ad- 
vantages in The Sunday Florida 
Times-Union. They work with 
special power in Jacksonville, 
and of course throughout the 
state, the wider Sunday dis- 
tribution of “Florida’s Foremost 
Newspaper.” 


JACKSONVILLE,.FLA. 

















Florida Cimes-AUlnion 





Represented Nationally by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 


ew York... Chicago... Philadelphia ... Los Angeles... 


San Francisco 


Member of the 100,000 Group of American Cities 
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THE LOCAL ADV 
IN CHICAGO 
OF A 


Local display adver 
papers for April, 
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1930 
The Daily News .......... 1,257,802 
RN 20s aha 879,533 
Tribune—Daily ............ 919,303 
Tribune—Sunday .......... 490,903 
Herald-Examiner—Daily .. 351,340 
Herald-Examiner—Sunday 222,097 
ER ee ry ee eee 316,562 
IR acces ovaanivdin Salts 439,082 


LOOP DEPARTMENT STORES 


For the same period six out of seven of Chicago’s loop 
department stores—Marshall Field & Co., Carson Pirie 
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Scott & Co., The Davis Company, The Boston Store, 
Mandel Brothers, Charles A. Stevens & Bros.—increased 
their linage in The Daily News over April of last year.* 










() The seventh loop department store, The Fair, 
placed 17,109 agate lines more of its advertising in 
The Daily News for this period than in any other 
Chicago newspaper. 
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SING SITUATION 
THE MONTH 
, 1930 


ie in Chicago news- 





pared with April, 1929 
1929 Gain Loss 
1,224,678 33,124 ice 
951,650 PR: OF 72,117 
938,201 ee te 18,898 
- 547,809 pam be 56,906 
443,390 Kates 92,050 
I ee 101,191 
317,358 Soe 796 
Not Published 
Figures Furnished by the 
ADVERTISING RECORD COMPANY 
An Independent Audit Bureau Maintained ° 
by Chicago Newspapers 
HE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
Daily News Plaza 
ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES : 
EW YORK SAN FRANCISCO DETROIT 
B. Woodward, Ine. ses pu Say ‘Nat'l a, Jt 
DEK. 42d St, Bank Bidg. Bldg. 


Member of The 100,000 Group of American Cities 
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RURAL OKLAHOMA 
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Advertising of food products in ‘This 
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words, 

The Oklahoma Farmer-Stock- Firet 
man is received in seven out — 
of every ten Oklahoma farm Page 
homes twice each month. No ==" — 
other farm paper, magazine, and ble 
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change: 
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How to Stimulate Summer Sales 


A Variety of Practical Suggestions Based on the Actual Experiences of 
Scores of Manufacturers in Various Fields 


By E. B. Weiss 


HE dog days are just around 
the corner. To those manu- 
facturers who depend upon hot 
weather for increased sales, the 
nearness of summer is cheering. To 
a vastly greater number, its ap- 
proach is not especially welcome. 
However, the thermometer will 
ave its way and before long its 
thin red line will be pushing itself 
into the territory marked “blood 
heat.” The question is: What will 
happen to the thin red line of ink 

m the sales chart? 

This is the time of the year 
when manufacturing executives be- 
come very much concerned with 
those two thin red lines. In most 
industries, they don’t dare hope to 
see both lines keep step in an up- 
ward march. But they would like 
to prevent them from moving in 
pposite directions. 

This article presents a number 
ff plans actually used by manu- 
facturers in a variety of industries 
to fight the summer slump. Be- 
fore describing these plans, how- 
ever, let us approach the subject 
from the negative side—in other 
words, what not to do. 

First: Don’t start out with the 
idea—whether or not you believe 
it—that the summer slump is a 
state of mind. It’s an actual, flesh- 
and-blood condition and it cannot 
be ridiculed away. I said “flesh- 
and-blood” advisedly. The human 
system is sensitive to weather 
changes. It is possible to carry 


on at top speed during the nor- , 


mal summer temperatures prevail- 
ing in most parts of this country. 
But it isn’t natural to do so. We 
have to be spurred, and perhaps 
most of us even when spurred are 
unable to overcome the inertia pro- 
duced by heat. 

Second: Don’t get the idea that 
you can let down on your advertis- 
ing and expect your salesmen and 
distributors to make up for the 
weakened sales attack. Advertis- 


ing doesn’t suffer from high tem- 
peratures—humans do. 

With those two essentials dis- 
posed of, it is time to consider the 
product and its relation to summer 
sales. 

Beyond doubt, there are some 
products which no amount of in- 
genuity could develop into summer 
sellers. When this is the situation, 
there is always the possibility of 
adding a new item or items that 
will sell particularly well in sum- 
mer. For example, the Gorton-Pew 
Fisheries Company, Ltd., has for 
years investigated any suggestion 
which seemed to offer the chance 
of speeding hot weather business. 
As a consequence, this company 
has added, from time to time, vari- 
ous fish specialties which have 
lopped off a good part of the dip 
that used to be recorded every 
year on the sales chart during the 
summer months. 


Overlooked Items 


Sometimes it is not necessary 
actually to add an item. It may be 
that in the present line there is 
an inconspicuous product that has 
genuine summer possibilities. Take 
a line of confections. People do 
not crave candy, at least the rich, 
heat-producing kinds, in summer. 
Nevertheless, the hunger for some 
kind of sweet certainly is not en- 
tirely absent during the hot days. 

When Bunte Brothers, Inc., in- 
vestigated this situation, it decided 
that the way out would be found 
by studying its line of 1,200 items. 
After a careful examination of the 
line, the company selected one 
item which it felt might profitably 
be pushed during the dog days. 
Interestingly enough, this item had 
always been a big Christmas seller. 
“During the summer,” said a Bunte 
executive, “it had been worth about 
as much as a pair of skis in Geor- 
gia.” The first summer it was 
pushed, sales for that season 
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doubled. They doubled again the 
next year, as well as the year after 
that. Then they, doubled once more 
the following year. 

Having admitted, however, that 
some products are not susceptible 
to summer sales stimulation, and 
having pointed out that in some 
lines neglected items may 
brought forward as summer lead- 
ers, I should like to emphasize the 
point that there are hundreds of 
products which require only slight 
changes to make them more de- 
sirable during the hot weather. An 
example—and not more than one 
is necessary—is to be found in an 
article we all take for granted, 
men’s garters. For years, men’s 
garters were somewhat of a nui- 
sance during the.warm days. Then, 
A. Stein & Company, manufactur- 
ers of Paris garters, introduced a 
model specially made for sum- 
mer. This was designed so that it 
was extremely light, and the ma- 
terial used was especially cool and 
comfortable. With how many prod- 
ucts, I wonder, could something of 
that sort be done? 


What About New Uses? 


Still looking at the product, what 
about new uses? Here, probably, 
is a field of investigation which, 
so far as the product is concerned, 
offers the most interesting possi- 
bilities for summer sales promo- 
tion. An outstanding example is 
Frostilla. For forty-seven years, 
this product was sold without ad- 
vertising. In 1921, the first cam- 
paign was run. Advertising was 
decided upon for a number of rea- 
sons, but prominent among them 
was the fact that Frostilla did not 
sell nearly so well in summer as it 
did during the colder months, In 
fact, Frostilla was generally looked 
upon almost exclusively as a prepa- 
ration designed to prevent chapped 
skin and for similar purposes as- 
sociated with cold weather. The 
company, however, was convinced 
that Frostilla had summer uses for 
which it might be employed equally 
effectively. Advertising was begun, 
featuring the fact that Frostilla, 
used all through the summer 
months, soothes the smart of sun- 
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burn and keeps the skin soft and 
smooth. Today, Frostilla is an ac- 
cepted summer seller. 

Then there is the package, which 
might properly be considered part 
of the product. During the Christ- 
mas season, it is common for 
manufacturers to get out special 
packages, or special package covers 
How many manufacturers have ex- 
plored the possibilities of summer 
packages? 

So much for the product. Next 
to be considered is the sales or- 


ganization. 
Here, on the one hand, you have 
management, anxious to prevent 


the summer sales curve from cut- 
ting any more of a downward arc 
than can possibly be avoided. On 
the other, you have a sales force 
composed of human beings—and 
remember that summer heat and 
forced-draft selling are not “nat- 
urals.” Also remember that at- 
tempting to convince salesmen that 
the summer slump is purely a state 
of mind is hardly calculated to 
make business hum. 

The Marietta Chair Company 
finds that the secret of success in 
a summer drive is in keeping every- 
body on the job. The company ac- 
complishes that by interpreting the 
word “everybody” literally. Says 
Jas. H. Warburton, sales manager: 
“Keeping the boss on the job dur- 
ing a summer sales campaign is 
really more important than ‘whoop- 
it-up, boys’ stuff. When the boss 
plays the game with the boys things 
are different.” 

The Marietta company had been 
in the habit of giving its salesmen 
most of the summer off. The first 
summer the new plan went into ef- 
fect, however, the salesmen were 
given only a regular two weeks’ va- 
cation. Every assurance was given 
the men that everybody at the fac- 
tory was going to put in as many 
hours—perhaps more—than the) 
were, “When the salesmen learned,” 
said Mr. Warburton, “that no one 
would be given more than two 
weeks’ vacation, they were willing 
to meet us on equal ground. It 
didn’t take a lot of pep meetings 
and prizes to win them over.” The 
first summer Marietta put this plan 
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into effect, sales for the three hot 
months were exactly 46.2 per cent 
ahead of the similar period for 
the previous year. 

A few manufacturers have de- 
veloped special forms of compensa- 
tion for summer business. In one 
case, this consists of a _ special 
quota system which, although it 
operates as part of the twelve 
months’ quota plan, is played up 
almost as though it were entirely 
separate. The basis of the plan 
consists of the award of extra 
points for those salesmen who 
reach or exceed their quotas for 
the summer months. A salesman 
who exceeded his February quota, 
for example, by a certain per- 
centage would receive a certain 
number of points to be added to 
his year’s total. If in July he ex- 
ceeded his quota by the same per- 
centage, he would receive a greater 
number of points than he did in 
February. In other words, the 
salesmen were given a special in- 
ducement to exceed their quotas 
for the summer months. 


Summer Sales Contests 


There are variations of this plan 
which can be worked out to fit the 
various forms of sales compensa- 


tion systems. An offshoot is the 
summer sales contest. This is 
probably the most commonly used 
device for summer sales stimula- 
tion. There are scores of sales 
contest plans that might be em- 
ployed. Many of them are entirely 
commendable. Perhaps an equal 
number might properly be subject 
to censure for the reason that they 
do no more than provide an urge— 
they do not show the salesmen how 
to put their reawakened enthusiasm 
to the best use. 

This leads into still another plan ; 
scheduling the sales convention so 
that it occurs just prior to the sum- 
mer season. One company which 
found this a profitable idea com- 
bined it with still another. An ex- 
ecutive described the plan in this 
Way: 


“The plan was suggested by one . 


of our directors. He suggested 
two steps, the first being to shift 
our sales convention from mid- 
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September to early June. He pro- 
posed also to change the close of 
our fiscal year from January 1 to 
August 15. He reasoned that the 
salesmen should be given their 
greatest stimulation at the time of 
the year when they would be most 
tempted to let down, rather than 
at the time of the year when con- 
ditions were so favorable that extra 
stimulation was hardly necessary. 
In the case of the change in fiscal 
year his reasoni was that the 
salesmen usually like, and can be 
made to desire to finish the year 
strong.” 

Another company provides its 
salesmen with a specially prepared 
booklet containing a list of typical 
symmer objections which the sales 
force is likely to run up against. 
Still another makes it a practice 
to employ college undergraduates 
as junior salesmen. These junior 
salesmen are sent out to cover sum- 
mer resort sections. The regular 
salesmen are credited with a liberal 
part of the business these juniors 
turn in. They are also charged 
with a part—not so liberal—of the 
cost of the junior men. As a con- 
sequence, they take a decided in- 
terest in the activities of the 
juniors. 

This matter of following through 
on summer resort business is really 
a subject by itself. It involves not 
only the employment of junior 
salesmen at times, but also such 
procedures as realigning territories 
for the summer months, switching 
the regular salesmen, etc. 

And so we come to the distribu- 
tor, primarily the retailer although 
the wholesaler must also figure 
prominently in any plan of stirring 
up summer business. When one 
delves into this problem of the 
summer slump, he is more likely 
than not to find, way down at the 
bottom of the heap, the retailer. 
Therefore, any plan that is to 
overcome, even partially, the sum- 
mer slump, must not overlook the 
dealer. He must be given full con- 
sideration and he must be shown— 
clearly and unmistakably—how to 
keep his inventory turning during 
the warm months. 

Perhaps the first job the manu- 
facturer has to face is that of 
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drawing a picture for the dealer 
of the summer market. Facts and 
figures; not mere statements. This 
can be done by means of a port- 
folio carried by the salesmen and 
a number of manufacturers have 
compiled some such presentation. 
Then, after he has been at least 
partially convinced that the busi- 
ness is there, the retailer must be 
shown how to go after it. That 
means dealer helps, everything 
from window displays and counter 
cabinets to direct-mail campaigns, 
newspaper electros and special ad- 
ey ye - service. 

A splendid example of the sort 
of help a dealer likes to get is to 
be found in a counter display card 
distributed by a manufacturer who 
sells through druggists. On this 
card are listed the several items 
the manufacturer who designed it 
makes. Also listed are various va- 
cation necessities. “Check over this 
list of vacation needs,” reads the 
caption, followed by the list of 
summertime products that most 
people need on a vacation. 

These, then, are the principal 
divisions into which summer sales 
promotion naturally falls. There 
are some special plans which might 
also be referred to. For instance, 
there is the plan of making a spe- 
cial offer to encourage summer 
orders. The coal people do this by 
making a low price during the 
summer months. A furnace manu- 
facturer offers a ton of coal free 
on orders placed in summer. Spe- 
cial time payment plans have been 
worked out. Finally, there is the 
plan of using special outlets dur- 
ing the summer months, such as 
roadside stands. 

Of course, all of the plans men- 
tioned, not excepting those con- 
cerned with the sales force, bring 
us back to advertising—advertising 
to the trade and advertising to the 
consumer. Every summer, many 
manufacturers use their business- 
paper advertising to present real 
selling ideas to retailers. The 
manufacturers of Cannon towels 
do outstanding work in this con- 
nection. Also every summer, alert 
manufacturers keep their advertis- 
ing hammering away at the market 
which they know exists even in the 
heat. 
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J. W. Lee, Jr., President, 


Dyer-Enzinger 

J. W. Lee, Jr., has been elected pres 
ident of the Dyer- Enzinger Company 
Inc. He had been first vice-president 
Ben Nash, who became president wher 
the consolidation of the eorge L. Dyer 
and Olson & Enzinger agencies was ef 
fected in November, 1929, has resigned 

Lewis B. Kaufman and W. G. Var 
Schmus have resigned as vice-presidents 























































Both had been associated with The 
George L. Dyer Company for many 
years. 


S. P. LaDue to Represent 
Hearst Papers 


Slayton P. LaDue, formerly Pacifi 


Coast manager of Verree & Conklin, 
Inc., publishers’ representative, will take 
over the national representation of the 
three Pacific Coast Hearst morning 
newspapers, the Seattle Post-Intell 


gencer, the San Francisco Examiner ani 
the Los Angeles Examiner. This a 
pointment is effective May 12. His head 
quarters will be in the Hearst Bu ld 
ing, San Francisco. 


B. N. Pollak to Direct 
Richfield Oil Advertising 


Ben N. Pollak, formerly advertising 
manager of the American Piano Con 
pany, Inc., New York, and its chair 


of retail stores, has been appointed ad 
vertising manager of the Richfield (i 
Corporation of New York, Richfie 


gasoline and Richlube motor oils. 


Has Griffin Shoe Polish 


Account 
The Griffin Manufacturing Compar 
Yew York, manufacturer of shoe 0 
ishes and cleaners, has appointed Cleve 
land & Shaw, Inc., advertising agenc 
of that city, to direct its advertising 
account. 


R. C. Rundlett with 
“Ladies’ Home Journal” 


R. C. Rundlett, formerly advertisir 
manager of Daniel Low & Company 
Salem, Mass., jewelers and silversmiths 
has joined the New York staff of 7) 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 


J. E. Mavity with Albany 
“Times-Union” 


J. Earle Mavity, formerly acting ger 
eral manager of the Eli zabethton, Tenr 


Star, has joined the advertising depart 
ment of the Albany, N. Y., Tim 
Union. 











F. A. Healy, Vice-President, 
Curtis Publishing 


Fred A. Healy, advertising director 
of the Curtis Publishing Company, Phil- 
adelphia, has been made vice-president 
in charge of advertising. 
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promise and erformance 





In 


Merchandising Co-operation 


@ The Indianapolis News Merchan- 














dising Department confines its 
co-operative activities to those 
functions it can perform more 
efficiently and economically than 
the advertiser @ Promises of mer- 
chandising co-operation are never 
made to secure a schedule @ They 
are made to be performed exactly 
as outlined @ There is but one 


standard of News merchandis- 


ing service ...and that is 
available to all advertisers alike s 
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Major Benjamin 
H. Namm, President 
THE NAMM STORE, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“A 
SIDE from the natural advantages 


Brooklyn’s stores offer the thrift- 
seeking public, the splendid efforts of 
Brooklyn merchants seem to be striking 
Brooklyn’s own prosperity key note.... 
Here in The Namm Store, business for 
the year is ahead of last year and on a 
decided upward trend. April ended with 
an increase of fifteen per cent. On 
‘Brooklyn Day’ alone, this store totaled 
$560,000 of business, which is a record 
for this store and, we think, for Brooklyn 
.. ++ The year 1930 will be what we make 
it. That is the fundamental idea back 
of the progress of this organization. ...” 
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itiative 


T we Namm Store has made the New 
York Evening Journal the backbone of 
its newspaper advertising for many 
years. During the last ten years 9,000,000 
lines of their advertising has been con- 
centrated in the Brooklyn Section of the 
New York Evening Journal. 


During the first four months of 1930, 
while The Namm Store was making 
substantial increases in sales volume its 
advertising in the New York Evening 
Journal increased 34.6%. 

Their April space in this paper increased 
16.5%. 

And on “Brooklyn Day’’, the largest one- 
day business in the history of The Namm 
Store, eight newspapers were used to carry 
the advertising—but the New York Evening 
Journal printed 52% of the total, or more 
than all other newspapers combined! 


The Namm Store has found this one 
home-going evening newspaper the 
strongest medium in which to feature 
the store, service and merchandise to 
the people of Brooklyn and Long Island. 


NEW YORK 
EVENING 
JOURNAL 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE 
RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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AMARKET of 66,000 
more homes—what 
does it mean in sales2 


Detroit New Airview. 


You Get the Largest Possible Coverage 
in Detroit Only Through The News 


Picture to yourself a market the 
size of Flint, Michigan. That repre- 
sents the difference in circulation 
between The News and the next 
Detroit paper. In buying The 
Detroit News you get 66,000 
more circulation than any other 
Detroit newspaper 


the increase in price per copy 
and is not disturbed by additional 
competition. Small wonder then 
that many of the smartest buyers 
of space concentrate their ap- 
propriations in The Detroit News, 
which, alone, can do a_ thor- 
ough job of sell- 





is able to offer 
you and it is home 
circulation; stable 
circulation that did 
not fluctuate with 





Use The News Daily and 
Sunday and Reach 4 out 
of 5 English Speakiig 
Homes 


ing the Detroit 
market and so 
give you greater 
sales volume at 
lower cost per unit. 








340,000 
Week Days 
New York, I. A. Klein Co., Inc. 


Detroit New 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


400,000 
Sundays 
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What Does the Springfield Frozen 
Food Test Mean? 


It Is Dangerous to Draw Too Many Conclusions at the Present Time 


By B. F. Berfield 


REVOLUTIONIZE is a large 
word, yet it is used with re- 
markable frequency. American in- 
dustry is continually uncovering 
ideas which promise to revolution- 
ize something or other. The fact 
that so many of these ideas turn 


Saturday, March 22. Total dollar 
sales for the two Saturdays (April 
5 and March 29) showed an in- 
crease of more than 40 per cent, 
a significant fact because the rate 
of dollar increase was higher than 
the rate of increase in the number 


out to be duds 
makes the word 
“revolutionary” 
badly suspect. 

For this reason 
the present excite- 
ment concerning 
quick frozen foods 
whoge exponents 
have promised to 
revolutionize the 
food industry, has 
been received with 
a pardonable skep- 
ticism. Manufac- 
turers and retailers 
have been deeply 
interested in the 
frozen food devel- 
opment but they 
are still in a frame 
of mind that wants 
to be shown. 

In March, Gen- 
eral Foods Corpo- 
ration, owner of the 











NDER the title: “One of 
the World's Oldest In- 
dustries Is Finding New 
Life,’’ ‘“‘Printers’ Ink 
Monthly” described the prog- 
ress which the then budding 
frozen food industry had 
made, The article appeared 
on page 29 of the April, 
1928, issue. Since then in 
other articles in the Printers’ 
Ink Publications we have 
chronicled further develop- 
ments in the industry. 
Now that a little more 
than two years have elapsed 
since we first reviewed the 
frozen food situation, it is 
interesting to see what ad- 
ditional progress has been 
made, The present article 
gives a clear picture of the 
frozen food industry of to- 
day. 








of sales made. 

Ten representa- 
tive grocery stores, 
five of them mem- 
bers of a_ chain, 
were chosen for the 
experiment and the 
foods sold included 
eighteen different 
meat items, two 
vegetables, three 
fruits and three va- 
rieties of fish, in- 
cluding oysters. 

At the present 
time it is danger- 
ous to draw too 
many conclusions 
from the Spring- 
field test. Well-in- 
formed men in the 
food industry tell 
the writer that 
what has been defi- 
nitely proved is 
that consumers will 

















Birdseye process of 
quick freezing, began using Spring- 
feld, Mass., as an experimental 
market to determine the consumer 
possibilities of: frozen foods. Re- 
cently the company announced the 
results of the first few weeks of 
experimentation. Roughly the re- 
sults are as follows: 

On a recent Saturday, 76 per 
cent of the sales were made to 
customers who had purchased 
Frosted Foods (“Frosted Foods” 
is the company’s own registered 
trade name) previously. The num- 
ber of individual sales made on 
Saturday, April 5, increased 33.4 
per cent over sales made Saturday, 
March 29, which in turn showed an 
increase of nearly 40 per cent over 


buy frozen foods, 
that they will buy them in quan- 
tity, that they will buy them in 
both chains and independents, and 
that they will repeat. It has also 
proved that good advertising, such 
as was used to back the Frosted 
Food experiment, will break down 
high barriers of consumer resis- 
tance, even if that resistance is so 
well fortified as the prejudice 
against “cold storage” foods, a prej- 
udice that the quick freeze in- 
dustry must fight. 

According to Electric Refrig- 
eration News, quick freezing is 
not new. Certain processes were 
patented as far back as 1871 and 
since that time there has been a 
long line of patents covering vari- 
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ous processes and machines for 
the quick freezing of foods. Be- 
ginning about 1918, the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Fisheries embarked on a 
series of experiments which in- 
cluded the quick freezing of fish. 
Since that time the Birdseye proc- 
ess, the Kolbe process, the Z proc- 
ess, a process developed by Dr. 
Harden F. Taylor of the Atlantic 
Coast Fisheries, and various other 
processes have been developed. 

Various producers, such as the 
General Foods Corporation, the 
Atlantic Coast Fisheries, Swift & 
Co. and Wilson & Co., have had 
quick frozen foods on the market 
for some time. In addition, Ar- 
mour & Co., George A, Hormel & 
Co., Frigidized Foods, Inc., and 
others are experimenting with 
quick freezing and watching with 
interest the merchandising being 
done by others. 


Used for Fish First 


The first spectacular success of 
quick freezing as a merchandising 
proposition occurred in the fish in- 
dustry four or five years ago. A 
dying industry was rejuvenated and 
today salt water fish are being sold 
in large volume hundreds of miles 
from the Atlantic seaboard. This 
success, however, was due, in part, 
at least, to the fact that it was a 
case of putting salt water fish into 
markets where they had never been 
sold before. In selling quick 
frozen’ meats, the manufacturer 
sponsoring the process is in direct 
competition with unfrozen prod- 
ucts which have been sold in the 
same markets for years. 

It is all very well to visualize the 
days when 400,000 grocery stores 
in the United States will be poten- 
tial users of electrical refrigeration 
equipment, when the automobile in- 
dustry will be called on for spe- 
cial trucking facilities, when rail- 
roads and ships will be used to 
transport frozen food products 
over long distances, when farmers 
will be able to sell perishables 
which are now partially wasted, 
etc. The immediate question is, 
“How well is the food industry 
prepared to get its products into 
the 400,000 grocery stores?” 

The answer to that question is, 
“Not very well.” The Springfield 
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experiment has proved that frozen 
foods can be sold. The industry 
now has to build up a mechanism 
for selling. 

There are a number of pretty 
vexing problems facing the maker 
of quick frozen foods. 

First, is the problem of mechani- 
cal equipment. Even the most op- 
timistic among the refrigerator 
manufacturers do not believe that 
the problem of correct refrigera- 
tion has been solved. In the first 
place frozen goods must be stored 
in refrigerators which maintain 
temperatures many degrees below 
freezing. Such refrigerators have 
been developed but not, according 
to men in the refrigerating indus- 
try, to the point where they can be 
used indiscriminately in all sorts 
of stores under all sorts of treat- 
ment. To explain further mechani- 
cal difficulties would mean launch- 
ing into technical details. There- 
fore, it is best to say that at the 
present time the refrigerator man- 
ufacturers still have before them 
an engineering problem. They 
probably will solve this shortly and 
experiments such as that at Spring- 
field and other experiments car- 
ried on by Swift, Wilson and 
others all help. 

In the second place, there is the 
question of retail salesmanship. 
Cabinets have been developed so 
that frozen foods can be put on a 
cash and carry basis but there is 
no evidence that these are entirely 
satisfactory. The clerk still re- 
mains the most important factor. 
If frozen foods develop as their 
sponsors hope, meat will -be sold 
in thousands of stores which have 


never carried meat before. Con- 
sumers can be educated quickly 
enough to buy meat through new 


outlets, but can clerks be educated 
to sell it properly? That is a seri- 
ous question to the industry today. 

The retail store enters into the 
picture also in connection with the 
proper display of frozen foods and 
the proper treatment of both the 
foods and the equipment required 
to sell them. This devolves upon 
the retailer, in many instances the 
manager of a unit in a large chain. 
Can he be depended upon to do his 
art! 

There is also a packing problem. 
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I, this news 


to YOU, too? 


Rare the day in a Boone Man’s life that does 
not include the discovery of someone who is 
astonished to learn that the Chicago Evening 
American leads its field in circulation. And 
then astonishment becomes mutual. 


For this circulation leadership of the Chicago 
Evening American is neither recently acquired 
nor trifling in extent. 


The Chicago Evening American will enter its 
TENTH YEAR of circulation leadership in 
Chicago’s evening field next month. 


For over four years the Chicago Evening 
American has led its nearest evening com- 
petitor by over 100,000 daily average circu- 
lation. 


No advertiser in the Chicago market can 


afford not to keep these facts constantly in 
mind. 


CHICAGO EVENING 


AMERICAN 


a good newspaper now in its NINTH YEAR of 
circulation leadership in Chicago’s evening field 


National Representatives 


@ RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION © 



































































What is the best material for the 
package? Do different types of 
frozen foods require different types 
of package materials? These and 
other questions have been worked 
out by the inventors of quick 
freezing but there is no surety that 
they have been worked out finally 
and forever. 

Transportation is another big 
problem to be considered. It is 
highly important that the food be 
taken from the factory to the store 
under certain conditions and trans- 
portation agencies are not yet 
ready to meet these conditions on 
a large volume of business. Much 
has been learned, however, during 
the last few years in the transpor- 
tation of frozen fish and there is 
every reason to believe that trans- 
portation difficulties will be ironed 
out satisfactorily before long—or 
at least by the time the food indus- 
try has demonstrated its capability 
of merchandising in volume. 

Further there is the question 
of retail outlets. Is the butcher 
shop as we know it to pass out of 


the picture? That question is 
causing the large meat packers 
considerable concern. If frozen 


foods are developed to the full, the 
old-fashioned butcher will become 
a fifth wheel. This means a new 
alignment of outlets which is of 
particular importance to packers. 

Incidentally another problem 
which is worrying the packers, al- 
though they will say little about it, 
is that the entrance of General 
Foods into the field of selling meat 
puts another powerful competitor 
into an already crowded industry. 
This is an angle which is going to 
become of increasing importance, 
particularly when General Foods 
extends its experiments as it -is 
undoubtedly planning to do. 

There is little question that the 
food industry faces a revolution. 
The greatest danger at the present 
time seems to be too rapid expan- 
sion. Frozen foods are, to the 
consumer, a new thing, a novelty 
to be received with reasonable 
skepticism. If the industry at- 
tempts to rush things beyond the 
capacity of present equipment and 
the present merchandising ability, 
particularly among retailers, frozen 
foods may receive a setback from 
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which it will take many years to 
recover. Over-enthusiasm is 
dangerous to any new development, 
particularly if it’s a development 
which promises such rich rewards 
as that of frozen foods. 

The saving factor is that at 
present no one can enter the in- 
dustry on a shoestring. Capital is 
needed as well as experience and 
this automatically eliminates the 
“gyps” who usually clamor around 
the fringes of any new industry. 

A writer in Electric Refrigera- 
tion News has expressed himself 
as follows: 

“This industry is in more danger 
from its friends than from its 
enemies. It is not a business to be 
undertaken lightly by any concern 
which has not at its disposal very 


substantial financial and other 
means which it can devote to the 
necessary laboratory and field 
studies. 


“Quick frozen products have a 
tremendous future; more tremend- 
ous, I think, than anyone can ap- 
preciate who has not lived with 
them for a long time. On the 
other hand, if that future is to be 
realized with the maximum speed 
and the minimum expense, we must 
all think well before embarking on 
the application of quick-freezing 
principles to new products.” 


P. K. Niven Joins Walter 
Snow Agency 


Paul K. Niven, formerly sales pr 
motion manager of The Tolman-Univer 
sity Press, has joined Walter B. Snow 
& Staff, Inc., Boston advertising agency 
He was, at one time, sales promotion 
and advertising manager of the Dot 
Lubrication div'sion of the Carr Fastene 
Company, Cambridge, Mass. 





J. G. Rayley with San 


Francisco “Examiner” 

J. G. Rayley, formerly with the Mat- 
teson-Fogarty-J ordan ompany, Inc., 
Chicago advertising agency, and, more 
recently, with the San Francisco Call- 
Bulletin, has joined the local display 
advertising sales staff of the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner. 


To Direct: Republic Steel 
Advertising 


L. S. Hamaker, formerly advertising 
manager of the Central Steel Corpora 
tion, Massillon, Ohio, has been appointed 
advertising mana of the newly formed 
Republic Steel Corporation, with head- 
quarters at Youngstown, Ohio. 
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When all the shouting 
dies down 

and all the smoke 
clears away 

and all the 

figure wizards 

wiz, 

one fact still remains 
crystal clear 

You cannot cover 
the Detroit market 
without 

The Detroit Times 


The Trend is to the Times 


Represented nationally by the R. E. Boone Organization 
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When The 68-mile Oklahoma City 

° Market is recognized by adver- 

You Advertise tisers as one of the best sales 
in this territories in the country, and 
Market as a market where the cost of 
arret— effective advertising is low, 

in these when an adequate schedule is 


concentrated in the Oklahoman 
Newspapers and Times, and when ali sales 
in this 26-county area are cred- 
d properly to Oklahoman and Times influence. 


“Oklahoma City”’ is really a 75-town market, knit 
ogether by a community of interests, by improved 
ighway systems, electric interurbans, and five 
runk line railroads. Approximately 45% of the 
rban families in this 68-mile area read copies of 
he Oklahoman or Times daily and, of these, three- 
ourths average ten buying trips to Oklahoma City 
ach year. In Oklahoma City copies of the Okla- 
oman or Times are read by 97% of its nearly 
000 families whose total spendable income is 
$116,598,000 yearly. 


The Oklahoman and Times have 159,259 circula- 
on in the Oklahoma City Trade Area, as compared with the 
132,374 combined circulation of all 18 other dailies published 
in the same territory, including the third Oklahoma City 

. The Oklah and Times not only thoroughly 
cover ‘Oklahoma City, but now they give the advertiser 26,885 
more circulation In the Oklahoma City Trade Area than the 
18-paper combination, plus 38,962 circulation outside the 
Oklahoma City Trade Area, but in Oklahoma. 


Schedule the Oklahoman and Times for your 
maximum advertising appropriation and your advertisements 


in their columns will have the greatest opportunity to pro- 
duce more-than-quota sales at one low advertising cost. 


THE DAILY @KLAHOMAN 


OKLAHOM ITY TIMES 


the Oklahoma Publishing Co. 
THE OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN 


EKatz Special Advertising Agency - New York Ohicage Detroit Atlanta Kansas City’ Dallas San francisco 
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the good die young. 


HERE must be a 
i peo somewhere, 
for on May sth The Free 
Press began its hundredth 
year. We haven't finished 


it yet, but we have rea- 
sonable hopes. 


q 


IXTEEN years after 
S Napoleon was exiled 
to St. Helena, and forty 
two years after the Con- 
stitution of the United 
States became effective as 
an instrument of Govern- 


ment, Number 1 of Vol-— 


ume 1 of The Free Press 
first saw the daylight dur- 
ing the presidency of 
Andrew Jackson— May 5, 


1831. 
HEN General 
Sherman said “war 


VERREE & 
National 
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7 has been said that 
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is hell” and Abraham 
Lincoln repeated his im- 
mortal “four score and 
seven years ago; when 
Woodrow Wilson uttered 
his famous “the right is 
more precious than peace” 
and Calvin Coolidge sol- 
emnly asseverated that 
“I do not choose to run,” 
these phrases and the 
events of the decades were 
brought first to Detroit 
through the Free Press. 


q 


ERHAPS the most 
| aolassmanation 
the existence of any busi- 
ness for a century is the 
obvious evidence of its 
ability so to conduct the 
enterprise ‘asi to win con- 
tinuous public approval. 
Which is important. 
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Must a Salesman Be a “Good 
Mixer”? 


It Helps, Sometimes, to Be Able to Play a Good Game of Golf—But 
Most Buyers Want Information, Not Friendship 


By A. H. Deute 


General Manager, The Billings & Spencer Company 


A SALES manager recently 
{i dropped from his force one 
of the most popular salesmen he 
had ever employed and sent out in 
his place a man who can’t, in any 
sense Of the word, be considered 
popular or a “good mixer.” 

Two years ago, this sales man- 
ager found himself with a real 
problem on his hands. Certain 
sections of the South had made 
such rapid progress along certain 
industrial lines that his house had 
not moved fast enough. Competi- 
tors had entrenched themselves be- 
fore this sales manager realized 
what he was losing. He had no 
salesman of real strength to put in 
there to try to catch up with com- 
petitors. But he knew of what 
seemed to be just the right man 
—a highly cultured chap who could 
make contacts with the right men, 
but withal a man who could work 
with the junior executives and de- 
partment heads on an equal foot- 
ing. 

For two years, this highly popu- 
lar representative made good. The 
only trouble was that he did not 
produce business in sufficient vol- 
ume to warrant his being retained. 

“As a matter of fact,” the sales 
manager said to me, “while he 
built up a lot of good-will for him- 
self and made a multitude of 
friends, it is quite plain that he did 
so with our money.” 

And right there is the sore spot 
of “popular” salesmen, so far as 
the employer is concerned. All too 
often, it is a case of the salesman 
making himself a popular chap at 
the expense of countless dollars of 
the firm’s expense money. And all 
too often, while this popularity 
does bring him a certain amount of 
business, the cost of getting it in 
that way is so high that it leaves 
little profit. 

Realizing this, then, this sales 
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manager took a foreman out of 
his own work shop. The foreman 
was comparatively young, as fore- 
men go. He had been out of col- 
lege some ten years. He had not 
been a brilliant student nor was 
he a particularly brilliant factory 
executive. But he was a hard- 
working, conscientious man who 
knew the line from the ground up 
and knew what it could do. He 
was not particularly popular in any 
circle. He was no golfer. He 
knew little about auction bridge 
and nothing about contract. But 
he understood machine shop prac- 
tice. 

This man was sent into the ter- 
ritory for $100 a month less than 
the “good mixer.” Furthermore, 
he had no false ideas about how to 
travel. He looked upon his expense 
fund as company money to be used 
with great discretion. So he trav- 
eled his territory for some $50 a 
week less than his more colorful 
predecessor. 


He Knew His Line 


What he lacked in polish and 
mixing qualities, he made up in 
definite experience in his line. He 
knew machinery in general and his 
line in particular. And he knew 
what the prospective customer 
could do with it. And that was 
all there was to it. He had a list 
of prospects and he looked upon 
them as men to whom he was sup- 
posed to sell his machines. He 
understood that that was his job. 
He did not know anything about 
the roundabout method of first 
building gootl-will through being a 
good fellow in the territory and 
then having business come in be- 
cause of "Sriendships. All these 
things being so, he just went ahead 
and got orders. 

Some years ago I became per- 
sonally very well acquainted with a 
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group of ten salesmen, each man 
handling a large and important ter- 
ritory. Among these ten there was 
one most disagreeable little chap. 
He had no “following” as the term 
is used. He never came back off 
of the road with tales of how this 
customer had entertained him at 
his home and that one had gath- 
ered up all the good fellows in 
town when he arrived. 

But week in and week out, that 
man’s territory produced business. 
And today, some eight years later, 
that man is the only one of the 
ten who has survived. He is still 
holding his job. 

Of course, one might argue that 
some of the other men have gone 
to other companies and are doing 
well. But we are not discussing 
here the angle of the salesman him- 
self—rather the angle of the em- 
ployer. 

A Good Fellow on the Firm’s 

Money 

It is no uncommon thing for a 
salesman to buy himself into one 
good job after another through 
being a good fellow on the firm’s 
expense money and with it mak- 
ing an impression upon somebody 
else who can be induced to employ 
him. Many an employer is fasci- 
nated by this glamorous type of 
salesman and becomes anxious to 
have him on his force. Later on, 
when he starts paying the bills, he 
realizes that he is entangled in 
some expensive business. 

This brings to mind a New En- 
gland manufacturer who gets into 
such an alliance about every so 
often. This particular manufac- 
turer is unfortunately a man of 
very little education. At the same 
time, he is a highly successful 
money maker. But in his own 
mind he magnifies his limitations. 
And so he places great emphasis 
upon another man’s ability to wear 
clothes well and to carry on an 
easy flow of small talk on various 
subjects. He has refeatedly told 
me that he often feels himself 
greatly handicapped because he is 
lacking in those traits. Many a 


time when he loses a prospective 
customer, he ascribes it to his own 
inability to meet that man on com- 
mon ground. 
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And so, every once in a while, 
this manufacturer hires the “good 
mixer” who makes his acquain- 
tance. Usually, the “good mixer” 
would have trouble finding a $10 
bill for every thousand dollar bill 
which the manufacturer possesses, 
However, all this is overlooked in 
the glamour of the moment. And 
the manufacturer, realizing his de- 
ficiencies, tells himself that he could 
secure some very fine business if 
he had a par golfer on his staff to 
send out after certain buyers. 

Thus far, these moves have been 
unsuccessful and lately this manu- 
facturer has been saying: “I’m not 
going to hold it against a man be- 
cause he can shoot eighteen holes 
in seventy-six, everything else being 
equal, but I am not going to hire 
a man to sell electric appliances 
whose sole selling ability seems to 
be that of getting executives out on 
the links.” 

The head of the business depart- 
ment of one of the prominent 
monthly magazines was discussing 
this subject recently. The nature 
of his business is such that he must 
exercise peculiar care in selecting 
his representatives. 

“Of course,” he explained, “the 
type of selling our men have to do 
calls for a wide range of qualifica- 
tions. Often we must work for 
months, sometimes years, in de- 
veloping a new advertiser. Ob- 
viously, too, we must keep in close 
touch with those who are already 
advertising with us. We must be 
constantly alert to advancing the 
interests of our advertisers. But 
our representatives must approach 
the problem from many angles be- 
sides the one of actually selling 
space. That, in fact, is often merely 
incidental when everything else has 
been properly done. And so our 
men must be versatile. 

“Like most other employers of 
sales representatives, I have em- 
ployed the good mixer—not 
cause I felt that I had found a man 
who could ingratiate himself, but 
because every so often we mis- 
take the good mixer for the tact- 
ful salesman. 

“Thus far, I have not found a 
man who has proved a profitable 
addition to the staff simply because 
of his ability to mingle with people. 
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| Think You'll Like This 
Smith Gent... 


Asmz from pulling a couple of 
bonehead plays like getting married the other day, the kid’s 
there with the old gray matter. He got me by the lapel this 
morning and poured a lot of hot percentages in my ear for 
me to pass on to you. To-wit: The old hand-bill chalked 
up 855,813 lines of national for the first three innings of 
1930, while our friend up the street retired with 599,815. 
And 337,362 lines of ours, Obadiah, were automotive! 
Again it pains me to report that they trailed along with 
250,764. « Then, of course, you'll want to hear about 
the food situation. Well, I'll have to confess that we only 
heat the boys by 52,889, but that’s not so bad, considering 
the fact that they carried 104,815. If you’re getting tired, 
you might read this last dirge lying down. Radio told our 
very modern audience all about itself to the tune of 50,987 
lines, whilst our friendly enemies had 14,227. This might 
go on for days, but you wouldn’t remember it. So, folding 
my tent and silently stealing away like the Arab, I make a 
graceful exit with only this parting shot, delivered in my 
best Barrymore manner: Them as has, gets! And this 
sheet not only has the linage, but also has a very modern 
and indulgent audience to justify this predominance in the 
country’s most fertile market! 


LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 


PUT YOUR MESSAGE BEFORE THE MODERNS 
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“On the other hand, I have found 
that without that sixth sense which 
tells a man when to push forward 
and when to sit back, the maga- 
zine representative is greatly handi- 
capped. And so I should not say 
that the ability to mix with people 
is either a definite asset or liability. 
Rather what one must try to find 
in the representative is a well-de- 
fined sense of tactfulness. 

“It is well to realize, too, that no 
really good salesman is able to get 
on friendly terms with every pros- 
pect. In fact, I am prepared to 
say that the man who is never dis- 
liked is apt to be such a colorless, 
retreating chap that he is also very 
seldom really liked. In any event, 
he is certainly lacking in power and 
that tempered aggressiveness which 
every business getter must pos- 
sess.” 

That struck me as being a very 
fair-minded and sensible attitude. 
It brings one to the realization that 
one of the essential things which 
we must all keep in mind is the 
fact that none of us will get all 
the business anyway. 

All too often we become unduly 
alarmed when we learn that Mr. 
So-and-So hasn’t any use for Mr. 
Blank of our sales force. 

We all know sales managers who 
very often do the house and them- 
selves, as well as the salesman in 
question, a great injustice when 
they become unduly upset~ because 
that salesman isn’t enjoying the per- 
sonal friendship of a certain buyer. 

Looking at it from the stand- 
point of the professional purchas- 
ing agent, Joseph Phipps, the 
purchasing agent of the Bullard 
Company, of Bridgeport, com- 
mented recently on this phase of 
salesmanship: 

“Of course, we all prefer to do 
business with men we like and 
whom we feel like us. That is only 
natural. And there is no denying 
the fact that everything else being 
equal, we are all of us bound to 
patronize people toward whom we 
feel friendly. 

“But there is a lot to be con- 
sidered in this matter of feeling 
friendly toward people. Sometimes 
it seems to me that sales managers, 
and salesmen too, fail to analyze 
what constitutes real friendship be- 
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tween the professional salesman 
and the professional buyer. 

“Buying today is a distinct and 
separate business. Not only does 
the professional buyer realize that, 
but so do his employers and the 
other department heads. But no 
purchasing agent can know every- 
thing about every commodity. He 
must look to many other men for 
information and facts. And there 
is no group of men to whom he 
should be able to look with such 
faith as he should toward the sales- 
men. 

“Now, the salesman who is the 
real friend of the purchasing 
agent is not the big, plump, smil- 
ing individual who slips into town 
and phones that he has a hotel 
room reserved in which he has 
cached a good supply of various ar- 
ticles of contraband. There is very 
little nourishment of a permanent 
nature for the purchasing agent in 
such a chap. He has probably spent 
so much time gathering his afore- 
said contraband that he hasn’t had 
much time getting posted on help- 









































0a 
ful information for the purchas- Bs +o 
ing agent’s company. By a | 
Information Wanted ie ve 

») 

“The really friendly chap, from Mex ° 
the purchasing agent’s standpoint, Mm 
is the man who can bring him some HR at 
worth-while information—informa- I 
tion which will help him get a cer- is ' 
tain article or articles to better por 
advantage. It may be a better price “a1 
it may be better quality or service; “ 
in any case, it will mean that the pe 
purchasing agent has had an op- Mm ‘°)" 
portunity to get more for his house HH © 
for the dollar. \ (cap 

“If, combined with the ability to : 
bring such worth-while informa- B\ = spr 
tion, the salesman also brings with K tion 
him a pleasant manner, so much BY ig, 
the better for all concerned. But BR .., 

v 





the point I want to make is that 
the real friend of the purchasing 
agent these days isn’t the man with 
the big black cigar and the funny 
story and the pat on the back. 
The 1eal friend is the salesman 
who can help the purchasing agent 
do a better job for his house. And 
so every buyer will admit that some 
of the nicest personal friends may 
not be business friends at all, while 
many a less personally likable chap 
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may be a much better business 
friend.” 

Rube Wardell, one of the great- 
est salesmen I ever saw at work, 
once said to me: “I never bother 
my head about whether or not the 
buyers like me or whether I’m a 
good mixer. I just keep one thing 
in mind and that is that they are 
in business to show a profit—or, at 
least, to keep out of red figures. 
And when business runs into the 
doldrums, as all business does, and 
business men are trying to keep 
from getting into losses, nobody 
looks so good to the buyer as the 
salesman who brings him a little 
help. 

“No business man really expects 
much from the man who is pa- 
tently just a good mixer. He may 
exchange pats on the back and swap 
stories and they'll tell each other 
that this is a good old world and 
that things might be a lot worse, 
and then the buyer excuses himself 
and gets down to business with 
the salesman who can show him 
the way to some profits.” 

In closing, I must tell just one 
anecdote about Wardell which 
aptly illustrates our point. I have 
told it before but it is worth re- 
peating. Wardell was a shipping 
clerk before he got his first job 
on the road selling candy to the 
general store trade in Oregon. Also 
he had had some general retail ex- 
perience. But he was a wofully 
untaught individual when he made 
his first trip as a traveling sales- 
man. What was more, he took 
the place of one of the most popu- 
lar men in the territory who had 
just shifted to .a competing house. 

As Wardell drove into a small 
Oregon town and called on the 
leading merchant, he learned that 
a competitor had arrived at that 
store not fifteen minutes before 
and had gone off with the propri- 
etor to have dinner at the latter’s 
house. 

Rube could not talk business to 
the clerks, neither could he break 
into the dinner party. Neither 
would he be inclined to leave towa 
until he made his call in the proper 
manner. 

He noticed that the candy case 
was sadly in need of cleaning and 
replenishing, so he went to work. 


INK 


While the buyer and the competi 
tor were having dinner, the cand 
case took on a most pleasing a 
pearance of cleanliness and abu 
dance. Rube hunted up all 
stock of candy which had com 
from his factory and crowded 
into the case. He got it all il 
leaving no reserve stock of hj 
brands. 

Then he worked up a suggest 
order. As luck would have it, t! 
competitor remained behind for 
half hour to visit with the propr 
etor’s family while the buyer him 
self returned to the store. Ther 
was Rube with the neat displa 
job to his credit, the suggested 
order all written up and nothin 
for the buyer to do but say: “We 
you’re a hard working youngste 
and if you'll clean my case ever 
time you come, I guess you ca 
ship that order.” 

Shortly after, with Rube in hi 
Ford heading for the next tow 
the competitor dropped pleasant! 
back into the store and the buy: 
explained it like this: “Well 
George, you know how you stan 
with everybody i 


this run. 


pecially after he’d done all tha 
hard work, so I just let him shi 
the little order he had worked w 
You'll get plenty of business with 
out that little bit.” 


Presbrey Agency to Direct 
Daniel Reeves Advertising 


Daniel Reeves, Inc., operator 
chain of grocery stores in the New \ 
metropolitan area,” has appointed 
Frank Presbrey Company, advertisia 
agency of that city, to direct its 4 
vertising account. 

Thomas J. Ryan, Jr., director of 4 
vertising of the Daniel "Reeves con pan 
has joined the staff of the Presbr 
agency. He will continue also :; 
rector of advertising of the 
Reeves company. 


Newspaper Campaign for Pal 
Beach and Nurotex Suits 
A consumer advertising campaign 


starting on Nurotex and Palm Bea 
suits manufactured by The Beach M 
Goodall Worsted Company, Sanford, M 
Business paper advertising, announct 
the campaign to the trade, states t 
100 newspapers will be used. The La 
rence C. Gumbinner Agency, N 
York, is handling the campaign. 
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uind for 
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9 Between two 
points 


at displa 


ext tow It's a straight line; we all know that 
pleasant! 
ee ... In advertising, it is something 


that goes direct from you to your 


prospect .. . The right sort of book- 


nim shi let, for instance . . . But, you say, 
yvorked uy " - 

ness with what is the right sort of booklet? 
Direct 

ertising Well, suppose you let us have a 
-rator I 

thy chance to show you a few samples 


... They might interest you. 


HARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


< Suits PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 


“861 Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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INTHE NORTHWEST fF 


Silverware! Aluminumware! Earthen- 
ware! Enamelware! Chinaware! Speak- 
ing of where and wares, where can you 
_find another ware market like this? 
—343,738 farm homes need all kinds 
of wares for big family meals. 


—88.7 per cent of these people buy in 
trading centers of 2,500 or less, 
where dealers are supplied from a 
single wholesale district. 


—there are more homes on country 
highways here than in all towns and 
cities combined. 
—there is only one way to reach them 
—only one way needed 
THE FARMER reaches more homes ~de. 
(262,000) than any other publication of leweten 
any kind in the territory. = & 


Wallace C. Richardson, 
250 Park Avenue 
Chicago — 
Standard Farm Papers, MEMBER 


STANDARD FARM 
Daily News Building , PAPER UNIT 
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Award Winners 
in Art Directors’ 
Exhibit 


7JINNERS of awards in the 
ninth annual exhibition of 
bivertising art held by the Art 
Directors Club of New York at 


, selected from the 
xamples chosen for the exhibi- 
ion. The exhibition was opened 
«0 the public on May 3 and will 
continue until May 29. 

Following is a list of the awards 
in each section, giving the name of 
the advertiser, of the advertising 
gency and of the artist, in that 
der. 


Paintings and Drawings in Color 
(a) Figures: Steinway & Sons, N. 
Ayer & Son, Inc., Miguel Covar- 
ubias, medal; The McCall Co., Calkins 
Holden, Edwin A. Georgi, First Hon. 
fen.; Lesquendieu, Inc., Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Lester Gaba, Second 
Hon. Men.; Bristol-Myers Co., Pedlar 
‘ ee Inc., Henry Sutter, Third Hon. 


b) Still Life: The Procter & Gamble 
The Blackman Co., Walter Frame, 
fedal Southern Cotton Oil Co., Cal- 
ins & Holden, René Clarke, Hon. Men. 
(c) Miscetigasous~—taadecapes, Interi- 
Street Scenes, Etc orace E, 
» Boat & Plane Co., McLain Sim- 
ers Organization, Edward A. Wilson, 
1; Cadillac Motor Car Co., Mac- 
us, Inc., Frank mon, First Hon. 
; Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., Camp- 
ll-Ewald Co., C. Peter Helck, Second 
Men. 
Posters and Car Cards | 
Atwater Kent Manufacturing Co., Bat- 
en, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Robert 
llert, Medal; Belding ig Co., 
" Hanford & Kimball , Inc., Rey- 
aldo Luza, First Hon. Men.; Macy’s, 
o Rackow, Second Hon. Men. 


8. Black and White Illustrations 
Peck & Peck, Pedlar & Ryan, Inc., 
Peter Arno, Medal; The Barrett Co., 
The Erickson Co., C. P. Heick, First 
Men.; The Rayon Institute of 
a, Inc., J. Walter [beupeon Co., 
obert Fawcett, Second Hon. Men. 
Pen and Ink 
Alfred Decker & Cohn, The Dunham- 
san Co., William Wel Medal; Amer- 
can Tel. & Tel. Co., N. W. Ayer & Son, 
.. Irwin Smith, First Hon. Men.; 
tandard Oil Co. of New York, Batten, 
Durstine Osborn, Sidney 
, Second Hon. Men. 


" Baee 


Heater, : 
r Huxley, First Hon. Men.; Crane 
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& Co., Calkins & Holden, Jan Mayer, 
Second Hon. Men. 
6. paterens 
Weber & Heilbroner, 

Medal; Pennsylvania Railroad, . Walter 
Thompson Co., Charles Ogle, First Hon. 
Men.; The Andrew Jergens Co, J. 
Walter Thompson Co., Edward Steichen, 
Second Hon. Men. 
7. Merchandise 

Kathleen Mary Quinlan, Inc., J. 
Walter Thompson Co., Elwood Whitney, 
Medal; Richard Hudnut, Calkins & Hol- 
den, James Herbert, First Hon. Men.; ; 
Gilbert Products Corporation, William 
Irving Hamilton, Gustav Jensen, 
Second Hon. Men. 
8. Magazine Covers 

Condé Nast Publications, Walter 
Buehr, Medal; Condé Nast Publications, 
Eduard Benito, First Hon. Men.; Frank- 
lin Printing Co., Robert Foster, Second 
Hon. Men. 


Anton Bruehl, 


The Jury of Awards that made 
the selection included Margaret 
Breuning, Mrs. Harry Payne 
Whitney, Eugene Spiecher, Frank 
Crowninshield, Henry McBride 
and Edward Hopper. 


R. L. Pierce to Direct A. & P. 
Mid-West Sales 


R. L. Pierce, who has been general 
superintendent and _ vice-president in 
charge of the Chicago office of the 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company, 
has been appointed director of sales of 
that company’s Middle-Western division, 
with headquarters at Chicago. Reynold 
J. Berghaus, Weogpetpent in charge of 
the ilwaukee office, succeeds to the 
position formerly held by Mr. Pierce. 


Cockfield, Brown Agency 
Opens New Offices 


Cockfield, Brown & Company, Ltd. 
Montreal advertising agency, has opened 
offices at Vancouver and Winnipeg. 
Colin Harris will be manager of the 
Vancouver office and will be assisted by 

Picken and H. E. Kidd. H. Lav- 
ender will be manager of the Winnipeg 
office. 


Now R. W. McKnight, Inc. 


McKnight, Robinson & Company, 
Pittsburg advertisin, rue y 
changed its name to R. McKnigh 
Inc. Robert W McKnight is sent ~ 
of the company. Other officers are: 
Ralph V. ukill, treasurer; puaene 


O’N. Herron, secretary, and F. H 
Cam 


Knight and J. G. pbell, * Ba 


Grand Rapids and Detroit 


Agencies Affiliate 
John L. Wierengo & Staff, Inc., 
Grea Rapids, Mich., advertising agency, 
has become affiliated with Grace & Hol- 
liday, Detroit advertising agency. No 
change of name is involved. 





The Happy-Go-Luckies 


ADDING to the gaiety of the 
bridge party and the after- 
noon social tea, are the recently 
introduced “Happy-Go-Luckies,” a 
new series of novel cut-out place 
cards, enclosed in Lucky Strike tins 
of fifty cigarettes. 

The “Drummer Boy” beats his 
drum with two match sticks in- 
serted under the cut-out hands. 
Cigarettes slipped through an open- 
ing in the card form the legs. 


The “Beach Vamp” achieves legs 
with cigarettes and parasol handle 


of matches. A “Lady Playing 
Bridge” shows her cigarette legs 
unconcealed under the table. One 
of the unique and most realistic 
of the series pictures a horseback 
rider poising her mount for the 
jump over the three-cigarette hur- 
dle. “The Tennis Player” and 
“Milady in Her Boudoir” likewise 
make use of cigarettes for legs. 
“The Scotchman,” a _ grotesque 
“Chinaman” and a number of other 
characters are included in this first 


series, packed one 
There are twelve characters in al 
Introduced nationally last montl 
the “Happy-Go-Luckies” have bee 
well received in the best social ar 
family circles. Lithographed 
bright colors, the novel and amus 
ing cut-out figures appeal to womet 
smokers, who are buying the tin 
to secure a collection of the varie 
designs. A second series of addi 
tional characters is now in prepara 
tion and will be released soon 
The reverse side of the cut-ou 
figures carries a brief descriptior 
and advertisement : 
LUCKY STRIKE 
Bridge Favors and Place-Cards 


These unique little figures of 
varied designs can be utilized for 
luncheon place-cards and for bridge 
favors, and are offered in order t 
call attention to the merits of Lucky 
Strike Cigarettes. “It’s toasted.” 


“Happy-Go-Luckies” were for 
mally announced to radio audience 
during the Lucky Strike broadcas 
hour. 


to each tin 


May 8, 
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Tos Anois Times 


FIRST 


IN THE 
ast mont MORNING 


’ have bees 
social an 
rraphed i 
and amus a , 

The Los Angeles Times has the largest morn- 
ing circulation both in the city of Los Angeles 


and in the 40-mile zone that surrounds it. 


—No afternoon or evening street editions— 
Less than 3,000 copies sold before daylight. 


E 

ce-Cards Times’ morning circulation is not only first 
igures of ‘ . . 

tilized for in quantity, but in consumer coverage vastly 
for bridge ° P 90% 
1 order to exceeds any other Los Angeles circulation. 92% 
Oo sucky . 
oasted.” of The Times circulation is distributed by its 


were for own carriers, and approximately 5% by inde- 
) audience 


. broadcad pendent carriers and dealers. 


Morning leadership plus leadership in home 
coverage make The Times supreme in the larg- 
est market on the Pacific Coast. More than 2,000 


display advertisers use no other newspaper in 
the Los Angeles 40-mile trading radius. 








Eastern Representative: Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co., 360 N. Michigan Blvd., 
Chicago, 285 Madison Ave., New York. Pacifle Coast Representative: R. J. Bidwell 
Ce., 742 Market St., San Francisco. White Henry Stuart Bidg., Seattle. 
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An Angry Man Writes 
an Angry Book 








N angry man has written a 

book. The book is “King 
Mob.” The man is, according to 
the publishers, an experienced 
writer who has chosen the un- 
euphonious pseudonym of Frank 
K. Notch. 

“King Mob” is a protest against 
the mental regimentation of the 
masses and, because it contains a 
number of bitter attacks on adver- 
tising, is likely to be read with 
mingled irritation and enjoyment 
by those who gain their livelihood 
from advertising. Essentially, how- 
ever, the author’s occupation with 
advertising is incidental to his an- 
ger at the submergence of the in- 
dividual. Along with advertising 
he lumps the book clubs, the out- 
lines of history, science, art, etc., 
the radio, and all the other agen- 
cies which tend toward standard- 
ization of thinking. 

It is, of course, quite unfair 
for one to put all the emphasis 
on what the author has to say 
about advertising. He is not an- 
other Stuart Chase although he 
and Mr. Chase have quite a lot in 
common. But it is difficult not to 
emphasize the references to adver- 
tising and forget much of the 
other and more important material. 


I am concerned with the sus- 
tained ingenuity of falsehood which 
makes impossible a sense of reality 
even in trifling matters [says the 
author]. Ordinary chemicals appear 
on the market under the guise of 
profound scientific discoveries; a 
plain insect exterminator—one out 
of many, but backed by more cap- 
ital—expands into a national 
achievement. So disingenuous is our 
relationship to the daily texture of 
our lives that we have abdicated 
our common sense. . We ad- 
mire an advertising campaign in 
and for itself and buy a product 
out of admiration for the success- 
ful showman. We contribute with 
a kind of stupid cynicism (which 
we miscall g fellowship and tol- 
erance) to the gradual elimination 
of authentic contact een man 
and creation to the growing domin- 
ion, in so many fields, of a mon- 
strous thing called the Mob, which 
is swallowing up the sensitiveness 
we have gained in many, we cen- 
turies of refinement, and throwing 
us back into a primordial coarse- 
ness and brutishness. 
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That excerpt is a fair sample of 


the author’s style and any adver- 
tising practitioner who is sensible 
enough to know that there is noth- 
ing particularly sacrosanct about his 
calling...will enjoy “King Mob.” 
More particularly will he enjoy it 
for. its’ basic theory of the Mob, 
for advertising is built upon mass 
appeal if it is built upon anything. 
The fact that the author, in his 
effort to get away from the Mob 
goes to the other extreme and rec- 
ommends what in the last analysis 
is just another Mob, this time a 

mob of individualists, need not in- 
terfere with an enjoyment of his 
discovery of the World Mob, a 
new phenomenon which, if the au- 
thor is right, has tremendous im- 
plications for anyone who, like the 
advertiser, deals with people in the 
mass. 





Start New Business at 
New York 


The Willard Synchronized Advertis 
ing Company, Inc., producer of Sy: 
Kro records for advertising, has opened 
offices at 420 Madison Avenue, New 
York. Edgar J. Opocadein. formerly 
with the Gardiner & Wells Company, 
Inc., New York advertising agency, and 
Willard L. Bergman are the active m 
bers of the organization, 





Appoints Manternach Company 


C. H. Dexter & Sons, Inc., Windsor 
Locks, Conn., has appointed The Man- 
ternach Company, Hartford, Conn., ad 
vertising agency, to direct its advertising 
account. Class magazines will be used 
to feature the company’s Staybrite No- 
Tarnish tissue paper for protecting 
household silverware against tarnish. 
Business papers will be used to acver 
tise a line of office manifolds. 


C. F. Pease Company Advances 
C. D. McCormick 


C. D. McCormick, formerly assistant 
advertising manager of The C. F. Pease 
Company, Chicago, drafting room supplies 
and furniture, has been appointed 2¢- 
vertising manager. He succeeds W. 
Earle Pashley, who has become second 
vice-president and assistant sales man- 
ager. 








J. W. Johnston with 
Johnson & Prince 


J. W. Johnston, formerly advertising 
manager of S. B. & B. leisher, 
Inc., epladeneie. Fleisher yarns, has 
joined the service departmen: 
of Johnson & ‘Prince, multigraphers and 
mimeographers, also of that city. 
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“...Who reads 
sports, 


a” 
anyways 
by ED FRAYNE 


(Sports editor of 
The New York American) 





The veriest roughneck on the Bowery reads the sports 
pages, to be sure. But we publish many columns of 
sports news that interest him not at all. Rod and gun, 
for example—polo matches— tennis — golf —collegiate 
sports of all kinds, especially the annual spring regattas 
—even chess—all these are handled by foremost spe- 
cialists and played up big in the daily and Sunday 
American. They have to be—just as the best in dra- 
matic, music and literary criticism must appear in the 
American. By publishing a newspaper designed to 
meet the sophisticated tastes and requirements of 
modern New York, the American has built up a circula- 
tion which demands news of this kind. And the 
American's sports department has to play along with 


the American's readers. 


NEW. YORK AMERICAN 


PUT YOUR MESSAGE BEFORE THE MODERNS 
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The BALTIMORE SuferR 
to Every House in Huns « 


HERE are hundreds of blocks in every section of 1 
Baltimore where The Sunpapers are served tof 
every house. And there are many more hundred: 

of blocks to which the Sunpaper Carrier serves all 

but one or two houses. 


The photographs reproduced here show typical 
Sunpaper solid blocks--where Sunpapers are served 
by authorized Carrier to every house. 


More and more Baltimoreans have The Sun- 
papers delivered to the home. Here are the latest 
circulation figures: 





THE SUNPAPERS in April 
Daily (M « E) 305.078 


7,664 Gain over April, 1929 <@@ TH 





C. GEOR 
First Nati 
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ERS Go Home 
s of Blocks 





= SS 


EVENING 
DEN B. WOODWARD, INC. GUY 8S. OSBORN, INC. 
ety Bank Bldg., 110 EB. 42nd 360 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
St., New York JOSEPH R. SCOLARO 
7 C. GEORGE KROGNESS General Ar Bldg., Detroit 
First National Bank Bldg. A. GRANT 
San Francisco Constitution Maden Atlanta, Ga. 
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At a public hearing in a 
large city, counsel for a 


corporation referred to its 


bankers as: 


“advertisers in 

The New York Times, 
which very fact 

is a guarantee 

of their moral 

and financial 


responsibility.” 
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How We Got Wholesalers to Work 
with Us 





We Fed Them Ideas—Not Kind Words—and They Helped Us to 
Achieve in a Few Months What Would Have Taken Years 
Without Their Aid 


By Mell Daniel 


Sales Manager, Standard Textile Products Co. 


HERE is no older merchan- 

dising idea than the develop- 
ment of new uses for a product, 
but the subject is always interest- 
ing. It becomes particularly in- 
teresting when a staple undergoes a 
metamorphosis and takes on style. 
For then the development of new 
uses assumes an even greater im- 
portance, and the merchandising 
that suited the old staple must be 
changed for a sort much wider in 
its ramifications. 

During the last two years we 
have gone through just such a 
change, for Meritas oil cloth, 
which used to do kitchen duty 
chiefly, suddenly became a Cinde- 
rella and moved into stylish parts 
of the house. With this new con- 
dition came a change in our sales 
problems, and for a time we had 
to feel our way along. Now we 
can see the light, and our experi- 
ences may help some other manu- 
facturer whose product is becom- 
ing. or has become, a Cinderella 
in its own field. 

Up to the time of oil cloth’s 
transformation from a_ utilitarian 
article to style merchandise 
through the designing of new pat- 
terns by artists of the modern 
school, the two main factors in oil 
cloth sales were price and quality. 
Our distributors’ salesmen required 
no special training to make these 
selling points effective, and their 
retail trade usually left the selec- 
tion of designs in the hands of the 
salesmen after merely specifying 
the number of pieces want 
Thus the distribution picture was 
a simple one. Meritas reputation 
passed via the wholesaler and his 
men to the retailer. As long as 
price was in line, business fol- 
lowed. 

But the introduction of con- 
temporary designs completely 
changed this sales picture. At- 

















tractive patterns suggested many 
new uses for oil cloth. From be- 
ing used chiefly to cover the 
kitchen table, oil cloth blossomed 
out’ as a highly decorative fabric 
for cushions and box coverings, 
for closet linings, screen covers 
and draperies, for utility and 
laundry bags, umbrella holders 
and aprons. This gave us a new 
and tremendously effective style 
appeal to consumers. But the 
problem was to make the trade 
see that the new style appeal re- 
quired new merchandising on the 
part of both distributor and 
dealer. 

We knew that we had a tre- 
mendous job, after our lines were 
modernized by the development of 
new processes of engraving an.l 
printing, to change the mental 
habits of our trade. Even the 
name oil cloth was a liability, sug- 
gesting drab utility instead of at- 
tractive decoration. So our first 
effort was to tell the purchasing 
world quickly that the new Meri- 
tas was not at all like the old— 
that “The Modern Cinderella,” as 
a leader in the textile world 
christened oil cloth, was a new 
product to be used in a hundred 
new ways to set off modern de- 
signs and gay colors all through 
the home. 

Our first step was to issue a 
booklet describing in simple, non- 
technical language how oil cloth is 
made, outlining the radical trans- 
formation that had been undergone 
by our product, and suggesting 
new methods of exploiting it. 
This booklet went to our ~- whole- 
salers and their road men. 

The second step was to capi- 
talize retail store interest. Where 
previously department stores had 
not been greatly interested in oil 
cloth because small stores could 
handle it more profitably, oil cloth 
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Meritas Oil Cloth Shop in a Boston Retail Store—Similar Exhibits Were Installed 


departments began to creep into 
the larger retail establishments. 
To help this movement along, 
we went into a half dozen busi- 
ness papers with full-page adver- 
tisements which told the new 
merchandising story. 

These advertisements we _ re- 
printed and sent to our whole- 
salers. When a few of the larger 
department stores eagerly seized 
on oil cloth as the style item of 
the season and created : special 
Meritas Shops for displaying it— 
along with elaborate window dis- 
plays and large newspaper adver- 
tisements, which the old staple 
merchandise never had rated—we 
took photographs and sent prints 
to wholesalers further to help 
along the change in mental atti- 
tude. 

Then, as the campaign began to 
gain speed and force, wholesalers’ 
salesmen carried the message far 
and wide. From our effort, plus 
such wholesale effort, plus wide- 
spread retail interest which made 
its way to the wholesalers, we be- 
gan to get requests for window 
display: material, show cards, ad- 
vertising mats, and dealer helps, as 
well as for speakers to address 
salesmen’s meetings. 

At this point, to summarize most 
effectively and to distribute most 
efficiently the information which 


by Many Other Retailers and Wholesalers 





came to us about ways to display 
our product and new uses that de- 
veloped, we brought into existence 
a four-page publication called 
“Modern Cinderella.” Because 
we found much current informa- 
tion worth sending out, we mailed 
this paper at frequent intervals to 
wholesalers’ men chiefly for dis- 
tribution among their retail out- 
lets. Its purpose was to dissemi- 
nate information about Meritas, 
and it was used as a tool by whole- 
salers to build up their business 

Further to help jobber salesmen 
sell style instead of staple mer- 
chandise, we devised an easy way 
for the men to show the new 
Meritas line to the retailer. This 
was the creation of a loose-leai 
sample book of oil cloth patterns, 
small enough to carry around but 
large enough to show the repeats 
of the designs. This sample book 
provided a definite, visual style 
selling point for the man on the 
firing line. Because of the loose- 
leaf feature this method of sam- 
pling enabled us to issue new pat- 
terns at frequent intervals. 

How useful these sample books 
roved in selling the new ideas 1s 
indicated by the following letter 
from a west coast jobber who 
added an idea of his own. “To fit 
our sample and price books we 
have had photograph reprints 
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ultivating 


In an editorial on April 11, 1930, the 

Automotive Daily News, the daily news- 
paper of the automotive field, had this to 
say on the importance of the farm market 
for motor cars: 


“In considering the importance of the so-called rural 
market for motor vehicles it is interesting to note that 
28.1 per cent. of all the cars in use in the United States 
are registered in communities of 1,000 people or fewer. 
This, of course, includes the farming population. In 
fact, towns of 1,000 and under are definitely part of the 
rural population. They exist because they serve the sur- 
rounding farm population. 

“It is also worth noticing that 55.6 per cent, of all the 
cars registered are owned in communities of 10,000 or 
fewer people. 

“It is a fact that the deeper into the rural population 
one goes the more essential the motor vehicle becomes. 
In the great centers of population there are many forms 
of transportation available, including the ubiquitous taxi- 
cab. The farmer and the resident of the small rural town 
are entirely dependent on their motor transport. Then, 
too, in the rural districts the maintenance of- the motor 
vehicle is so small that it encourages operation. 

“A barn, shed or other shelter is available on prac- 
tically every farm or small town home lot. Garage ex- 
pense does not enter.” 





ers farmer 


ARTHUR CAPPER, Publisher 
Topeka, Kansas 
COVERS THE NATIONAL FARM FIELD 
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made with linen hinges, picturing 
various methods of displaying 
Meritas. Thus, at the’ same time 
our men show the samples to their 
customers they also can offer sug- 
gestions for display. These have 
been used by our men with great 
success and have been responsibte 
for getting a great many Meritas 
displays among our customers.” 

We started to build up an active 
mailing list of jobbers’ salesmen 
for the purpose of keeping them in 
constant touch with all new mer- 
chandising ideas and new oil cloth 
uses worth passing on to their 
trade. We also constructed Meri- 
tas displays including model retail 
oil cloth shops for the jobbers’ own 
salesrooms, the aim of these being 
to sell the wholesalers’ men to the 
same degree that retail displays sell 
the consumer. In addition, such 
displays had an important effect on 
visiting retailers and buyers who, 
seeing how much stress the jobber 
placed on styled oil cloth, gradu- 
ally came to appreciate the retail 
sales possibilities in newly opened 
uses for this old product in mod- 
ern dress. 

Carrying this a bit farther, we 
began to work with the jobber in 
putting displays and separate Meri- 
tas departments in retail stores. 
Helping the wholesaler to assist 
his customers in staging style 
shows and speciak promotions, we 
encouraged him to send names of 
live retailers to our home office. 
To these names we sent photo- 
graphs of displays, dealer helps, 
and reprints of advertising, with 
the result that our jobbers more 
and more came to refer their re- 
tail customers to us for consulta- 
tion on individual sales problems. 

This led to our working very 
closely with large department 
stores, our wholesalers appreciat- 
ing that we had no desire to go 
into direct selling. From this we 
went into extensive small store pro- 
motion, working out a_ ten-piece 
metal rack which provides even 
the small hardware store with a 
display and stock stand adequate to 
good business. Thus, gradually, 
we built distribution on the new 
style basis from the large stores 
down to the small outlets. 

To these widespread contacts, 


INK May 8, 1030 
made with the help of our jobbers 
and their men, we began direct- 
mail promotion work to supplement 
personal calls. For more than a 
year we have been building this 
up without any limit, sending out 
as many as three mailings in one 
week when new ideas come to us in 
abundance, Part of this work has 
taken the form of watching retail 
store advertisements and, when we 
see one that indicates the store is 
really interested in merchandising 
our product, of writing that outlet 
direct and offering the services of 
our promotion department. 

The dissemination of new uses 
through our ever-growing contacts 


. quickly became a most important 


part of our style merchandising. 
For, to keep abreast of the increas- 
ing need of these many stores for 
new oil cloth uses, we brought 
women into the company to create 
new ideas of their own and to work 
out ideas that reached us from out- 
side sources. Beginning with 
scarfs, runners, laundry bags and 
drapes, this corps of women did 
three things: 

First, they made up models of 
unusual oil cloth ideas which we 
turned over to novelty manufac- 
turers for their individual exploita- 
tion. 

The second part of these women’s 
work was the making of models 
of oil cloth uses tor display in de- 
partment stores. These models, fea- 
tured in the Meritas section of the 
store, aimed to show consumers 
some of the many new ways in 
which colorful oil cloth could be 
employed to decorate parts of thie 
home into which this Cinderella 
never before had gone. 

And the third part of this model 
activity was the sending of samples 
prepared by our women to jobbers 
all over the country, for further 
dissemination to the retail trade 

Successful ideas for new uses 
and new ways of selling oil cloth 
of modern style flowed constantly 
to us—largely because of the co- 
operation of our jobbers and their 
men. Our mail contact with these 
jobbing salesmen expanded con- 
siderably. Whereas we had given 
these men the original*ideas and 
had helped them to start the ball 
of new uses rolling, once they had 
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YOU 
CANNOT 
COVER 


CLEVELAND 


WITHOUT THE 


CLEVELAND 


NEWS 





For 

the News 
goes into 
more than 
170,000 
homes 
every 


evening 


THE CLEVELAND NEWS 


George A. McDevitt Co., National Representatives 
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Circulation Figurgrc 
BOSTON. GLO§ a 


F you are interested in finding the “home paper” in 
Boston Trading Area, daily circulation figures will tell 
little . . . too many thousands of evening papers are bo 
downtown and carried out to suburban homes. 
With two Boston papers selling space only on a morning 
evening combination basis, no detailed town-by-town circ 
tion comparison of Boston dat/y papers is either accurate or 


Sunday is the only day to tell which paper is favore 
Boston homes, for on Sunday all papers are delivered | 
credited on A. B. C. statements) to the community where 
reader lives. 


Further, such a comparison is fair to all, for the three Bos 
papers carrying the largest volume of advertising each pu 
a Sunday edition. 

One loses 20% of its daily circulation in the 30-mile tra 
radius. Another loses 57%. 

These papers cannot claim the distinction of being “hag 
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rs,” for on the day all reading is done at home they Jose 
lation . . . which no paper picks up. 

e Globe has practically the same number of readers on 
day as it has weekdays. 

ere, then, is the “home paper” of the Boston Trading Area, 


M@ring the advertiser of an unhurried . . . relaxed . . . “easy- 


paper” in 
*s will tell 
‘rs are bo 


a morning 
-town cir 


ccurate OFm® 


r’ audience seven days a week! 
woman’s page established 36 years ago as the first woman’s 
ein America . . . personal news of suburban communities 
selected school and church news . . . more department- 
advertising daily and Sunday than any other Boston 
r—these are some of the features that make the Globe a 
€ paper” seven days a week. 
e whole interesting story is told in the booklet, “Reaching 
ing Power in the Boston Market.” Write for your free copy. 


rove that the 


a ‘Home Paper” 
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; Come to THINK about it, we for 
¥ have not mentioned circulation for over a se 
y year. An error? Maybe yes—maybe no—at limi 
M least we have a feeling that units of home ae 
: contact, acceptance, ability to buy plus reader heat 
¥ _ confidence, which are all enjoyed by the dist 
¥ Times-Star, are more important to any adver- © §f sell 
: tiser than mere circulation figures. ~ 
¥ However, the Times-Star’s net paid circula- —-th 
4 tion according to A.B.C. is 160,228, of which — 
¥ 144,238 is in Metropolitan Cincinnati and T 
¥ Suburban trade area. We cannot help but add ~ 
4 that 80% is home effective six days per week. taile 
¥ This is by far the largest circulation in this ger 
- area and as you know the Times-Star carries <0 
S by far the largest volume of advertising (six : 
¥ days against seven). In fact, last year a total 
M4 of 13,813,832 display lines, which was a gain - 
M4 of 582,585 lines over 1928 and a lead of a 
¥ 3,554,807 lines over the second paper. a 
¥ In home-effective coverage, reader accep- =~ 
4 tance, ability of readers to buy, advertising, — 
¥ volume of circulation in Cincinnati's true mel 
. trade area the Times-Star ranks first. Yes— gania 
¥ the Times-Star alone is sufficient in the Cin- Not 
¥  cinnati market. Wi 
¥ Pia 

E . . . . es 
Incinnati Times-Star heres 
Eastern Represenative Western Representative Hu 

MARTIN L. MARSH KELLOGG M. PATTERSONG |i 

60 E. 49nd Street 904 Union Trust Bldg. > 


New York City, New York Chicago, Illinois The 
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gained an appreciation of the new 
Meritas selling picture they began 
to supply us with new uses which 
we then passed on farther. 

This concrete return from our 
intensive and sincere effort to help 
wholesalers adapt themselves to 
new merchandising conditions, 
brought about by the rise of oil 
cloth from a staple to style mer- 
chandise, convinced us that the 
very manufacturers who complain 
most of the apathy of wholesalers 
are largely responsible themselves 
for the very conditions which they 
deplore. In our case, it would have 
taken years to accomplish with our 
limited sales force the merchandis- 
ing which we were able to do in 
a few months with the whole- 
hearted aid of jobbers and their 
men. And it was by offering our 
distributors every possible help in 
selling the new style idea and in 
building up new uses—instead of 
giving them nothing but kind words 
—that we got the very whole- 
hearted merchandising co-operation 
we required 

The result of our joint effort to 
expand the new uses of an old 
product restyled is that every re- 
tailer featuring oil cloth did a big- 
ger business last year in the Meri- 
tas line than ever before. So did 
every jobber. So did we. 





Printing Ink Corporation 
Forms Research Service 


The International Printing Ink Cor- 
poration has established a centralized re- 
search and engineering service organ- 
ization. The corporation was formed two 
years ago by the consolidation of The 
Ault & Wiborg Company, including its 
eee in the United States and 

‘road, with the Queen City Printing 
Company and Philip Ruxton, Inc., but 
until now these companies have main- 
tained separate research and service or- 

nizations. 


Now Keiser & DeBarger, Inc. 


Wesley M. DeBarger, formerly vice- 
president in charge of sales of the La 
Pidus Printing ‘Company, New York, 
has become associated with the Louis 
Keiser Press, Inc., of that city. The 
name of the Louis Keiser Press will 
hereafter be Keiser & DeBarger, Inc. 


Hunter Bell Joins Coca-Cola 


Hunter Bell, for the last five years 
city editor of the Atlanta Journal, has 
joined the advertising department of 
The Coca-Cola Company, of that city. 
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Sponsors Wisconsin Newspaper 
Advertising Conference 


Members of the advertising staffs of 
thirty-three Wisconsin daily ay a 
belonging to the Wisconsin Daily News- 
paper Advertising League attended a 
conference recently om newspaper ad- 
vertising problems held under the auspi- 
ces of the University of Wisconsin 
School of Journalism. 

Irwin Maier, advertising manager of 
the Milwaukee Journal, addressed the 
conference on newspaper advertising and 
merchandising and advocated that big 
industrial firms invest in display adver- 
tising to build plant morale. Professor 
Willard G. Bleyer, director of the 
Schoo! of Journalism, spoke on “An In- 
ventory of Newspaper Problems,” out- 
which some of the destructive forces 
which newspapers must combat. 

The buying its of some Madison 
newspaper readers were discussed by 
Ralph O. Nafziger, who stated that a 
local survey had shown that women are 
more consistent readers of advertise- 
ments than men. 


Ben Nash Heads New Business 


Ben Nash, until recently president of 
the Dyer-Enzinger Company, has or- 
ganized the Products Development Com- 
pany, with headquarters at 21 E. 40th 
Street, New York. The new business, 
which is engaged in merchandising pro- 
motion and industrial design, is an ex- 
pansion of the service which Mr. Nash 
used to conduct as an individual. 

Associated with him are Norman Nash 
and Fritz Kruse. Norman Nash pre- 
viously had been with Blackett-Sample 
& Hummert, Inc., advertising agency, 
as an assistant account executive in the 
New York office. Mr. Kruse formerly 
conducted his own business at Chicago 
as a specialist in industrial design. 





Scripps-Howard Changes 


A. Stone Waldo, formerly manager of 
the San Francisco office of the Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers, has been appointed 
business manager of the Oklahoma Cit 
Oklahoma News to succeed S. S. Wal- 
lace, who is pow business manager of 
the Buffalo, N. Y., Times. 

_ Charles L. Nicholson is now advertis- 
ing manager of the Oklahoma News, 
succeed’ng Leon C. McAskill, resigned. 
Mr. Nicholson has been with the News 
advertising staff. 





Hearst Regains “Smart Set” 


William Randolph Hearst has pur- 
chased Smart Set, New York, with 
which McClure’s Magazine has recently 
been combined, from James R. Quirk. 
The two magazines were formerly 
owned by the Hearst Publications be- 





fore their acquisition by Mr. Quirk. 
Joins Toronto Agency 
Harold V. Petersen, formerly with 


the Toronto Globe, has joined George 
H. McDonald, Ltd., advertising agency 
of that city. 








Let’s Get Together on Advertising f 


Agency Nomenclature! 


Even Though It Would Smell as Sweet by Any Other Name, We Find 
It Convenient to Agree on Calling It a Rose 


By Aesop Glim 


HILE writing this present 

series of articles—on the 
functions of the various depart- 
ments of advertising agency ser- 
vice—I have been steadily in a 
quandary as to which to use of 
the many and varied ‘thames applied 
to the men, functions and depart- 
ments of the modern advertising 
agency. 

The fact that advertising ter- 
minology is still so far from 
standardized represents our most 
constant reminder of the youth of 
advertising—as today practiced. 

The word “Copy” means one 
thing to a writer, another to an 
engraver and a third to a printer. 
In one agency “Production” signi- 
fies only the mechanical reproduc- 
tion processes—engraving, printing 
and the like. In another agency, 
“Production” includeg plan work, 
copy and art. Still another agency 
designates all these functions as 
“Service.” 

As a matter of convenience and 
of avoiding confusion—for both 
advertisers and advertising agency 
men—it is herewith suggested that 
the time is ripe for some standard- 
ization of terminology. The sug- 
gestions which follow are sub- 
mitted as a means of starting the 
ball rolling. 

It should be pointed out that the 
general adoption of a standardized 
nomenclature does not necessarily 
demand that every agency have 
the same departmental organization 
set-up. An agreement on some 
such list as this would serve pri- 
marily to designate the various 
functions and elements of advertis- 
ing and of agency activity. The 
departmental set-ups would take 
care of themselves—in terms of the 
membership and make-up of each 
agency’s staff and the number of 
its clients. re 


SOLICITATION AND SeErviceE—An 
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agency must first get business—by 
solicitation—and then hold it—by 
service. Let us reserve these two 
terms—Solicitation and Service— 
for use in their broadest terms and 
not use them in any more limited 
meanings. In the last analysis, 
each must always represent ef- 
fort on the part of the whole 
agency, rather than of any one 
department or particular group of 
men. 

Account Executive—This 
seems most accurately to describe 
the two-way functioning of the 
man- who represents the advertiser 
to the agency and the agency to 
the advertiser; rather than Con- 
tact Man, Account Representative, 
etc. 


New Business (Man or De- 
partment ) —rather than Business 
Extension or Solicitor. Business 


Extension sounds affected and So- 
licitor could be a lawyer. And as 
stated, solicitation is rarely a one- 
man job. 

Text—rather than Copy; in 
that Copy means so many differ- 
ent things to engravers, printers, 
electrotypers, etc. Also— Copy 
lacks the dignity which the basic 
reason for all advertising might 
well enjoy. 

Writer—rather than Copy Man 
or Copy Writer; for reasons simi- 
lar to Text vs. Copy. 

Mepra (Man or Department)— 
rather than Contact, Rate or Space 
Buying; as being more compre- 
hensive of all the functions which 
logically fall into this department 
Plus the fact that Space on the 
air or on_ the motion pictures 
sounds a bit sixth-dimensional. 
And there may come many new 
media we don’t yet suspect. 


MARKETING (Man or Depart- 
ment)—rather than Statistical, 
Research or Merchandising; in 


that Marketing covers the other 
three, which are virtually insep- 
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arable and in that a knowledge of 
markets and the people who con- 
stitute them represents the sine 
qua non of both advertising and 
merchandising counsel. 

AgT -DePaRTMENT—rather than 
Studio, which through usage has 
gathered an arty connotation. 

Art Drrectror—rather than Art 
Manager, in that he usually de- 
serves the more important title; 
his function is a major function. 

MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT — 
rather than Production, which is 
too broad. Mechanical describes 
the méchanical reproduction proc- 
esses. 

Propuction Director—for a 
grand mogul in charge of Text, 
Art and Mechanical. Production 
in this sense would be an accurate 
description of what an agency 
produces—as against the analysis 
work of other departments. 

Cuients, Accounts—to be used 
interchangeably, with Customers 
dropped out of the picture. As a 
matter of courtesy and also of 
recognizing the fact that almost 
every advertising appropriation is 
large and important to the appro- 
priator. 

VisuAL (for Visualization)— 
rather than Layout; in that Visual 
is accurately descriptive, whereas 
Layout has a number of other pos- 
sible connotations. 

Pusiiciry—rather than Public 
Relations; in that the latter must 
inevitably include advertising (paid 
space). 

In addition to the suggestion of 
having Production indicate the 
combination of Text, Art and Me- 
chanical, I suggest the recognition 
of two other definitions : 


CrEATIVE—as_ indicating both 
Text and Art. 
PLan—as indicating the plan 


and analysis work of the execu- 
tives (or of a Plan Board)—hav- 
ing to do with the formulation of 
both advertising and merchandis- 
ing policies, 

The following terms appear to 
be more or less standard: 

Forwarpinc—usually a 
department of Media. 

CHECKING—usually a sub-depart- 
ment of Media. 

FrnaNnciIAL DEPARTMENT — with 
its subdivisions of: 


sub- 


ome. ae, Ga, 
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CREDITS 

Space BILLING 

PropuctTion BILLING 

COLLECTIONS 

I suspect that Advertising 
Agency will eventually undergo a 
change as the modern agency 
equips itself to render so many 
services which, while they may 
precede or supplement advertising, 
are not actually advertising in any 
sense of the word. What about 
Business Advocates? 

Any suggestions? 


To Publish the “Wayside 
Salesman” 


Beginning June 1, the Wayside Sales- 
man, a journal to be devoted to road- 
side marketing, will be published by 
the Waverly ta wages | Company, 
Waverly, Iowa, publisher of the Waverly 
Poultry Trio and the Wyandotte Herald 
Frank Gruber is editor of the new pub- 
lication, which will go to managers of 
roadside refreshment stands, road 
houses, wayside inns, etc. F. W. Studier 
is advertising manager. The size of the 
publication is about 8% by 5% inches. 








R. E. Moore, Vice-President 

Frank M. Comrie Company 

Robert E. Moore, formerly an account 
executive with the David H. Colcord 
Company, Chicago advertising agency, 
has been appointed vice-president of the 


Frank M. Comrie Company, advertising 
agency, also of that city. He was also 
formerly with the Chicago office of 
Grant Wadsworth, Inc., New York 


advertising agency. 





Appoints Howland, Oliphant & 
McIntyre 


The Opco Company, Inc., Buffalo, 
N. Y., manufacturer of upper-cylinder 
lubricants, has placed its advertising 
account with the Buffalo office of How- 
land, Oliphant & McIntyre, Inc., New 
York advertising agency. 





Glidden Acquires Margarine 
Business 


The Glidden Company, Cleveland, has 
acquired the margarine business of E. F 
Drew & Company. The new department 
will be combined with Durkee Famous 
Foods, Inc., Elmhurst, Long | Island, 
N. Y., a Glidden subsidiary. 


With L. Kemper Wilson 


Robert R. Lisk, formerly with Lord 
& Thomas and Logan, Inc., and The 
Dunham-Lesan Company, Chicago adver- 
tising agency, has joined the staff of L 
Kemper Wilson, Milwaukee advertising 
agency. 
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Cosm@litan . . . out tomorrow... 
ersargmber under its present own- 
partiarly fitting that it is the 
issuger published in advertising 
nag@d in revenue and the sixteenth 


+ cojcutive issue to show a gain. 
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‘Time Now to Get Back into 
the Advertising Stride 





Seller Got Scared, Says Col. McCormick, and This Is Mainly 
What Made Buyer Cautious 


As Told to G. A. Nichols 


By Col. R. R. McCormick 


Publisher, The Chicago “‘Tribune” 


T was the seller rather than the 

buyer who got scared after the 
collapse of the bull market last 
fall: and the seller, with some 
notable exceptions, has been func- 
tioning more or less timidly ever 
since. The result has been a wave 


little less impulsive and had taken 
the time to analyze the true facts 
in the situation—which they could 
just as well have done—they would 
doubtless have felt justified in go- 
ing ahead with their production 
and merchandising programs just 
about as usual. 





of pessimism as 





baseless as was the 
extreme optimism 
last summer and 
during the early 
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Business is not 
quite as good now 
as it was at the 
peak last year, 
but in most lines 
sales are consider- 
ably better than the 
average of recent 
years and prospects 
are bright. 

Americans are re- 
puted to be the 
most sanguine of 
peoples, but the be- 
havior of many of 
them — particularly 
the sellers — since 
the stock market 
crash, casts doubt 
on the generaliza- 


conservatism 








gave “Printers’ Ink” this 
interview because of his con- 
. viction that American busi- 
fall. ness at this time needs an 
accurate appraisal of im- 
mediate values and opera- 
tions. His challenge to mer- 
chandisers here, be it said, is 
not put out on impulse; it 
comes as the result of a re- 
search program proving that 
selling, rather than buying, 


caused business 
This thought wes advanced 
by “Printers’ Ink” as far 
back as Nov, 21, 1929. 

Col. McCormick's syllogis- 
tic conclusion that “now is 
the time of all times for 
more aggressive selling and 
advertising” will be hailed 
with general satisfaction. 


The business of the 
nation as a whole 
would then have 
slowed up rela- 
tively little. 

But the whole 
trouble rests in the 
fact that the reces- 
sion which had be- 
gun early last fall 
and was greatly 
precipitated by the 
—sere as the 
what || Stock market in 
ato drag, || October and 'No- 

, || vember was carried 
a great way far- 
ther than would 
have been the case 
in the natural 
course of events. A 
certain element 
which had been 
badly bumped in 
the market was as 
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tion. The land has 
been filled with croakers, and busi- 
ness has been forced to pay the 
penalty. 

The business volume, it is true, 
has diminished in some quarters. 
But this came about very largely 
because the tactics of the seller 
got the buyer thinking in the 
wrong direction. Sellers jumped 
to the erroneous conclusion that 
conditions were going to be bad; 
they placed too much dependence 
upon surface indications as, for 
example, the drop in automobile 
sales last December. If the adver- 


tisers of this country had been a 
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imprudently voci- 
ferous in expressions of pessimism 
as it had been of optimism. Un- 
fortunately for the general welfare 
of the country, many of this group 
were business leaders whose ac- 
tions more or less influenced their 
social and business communities. 
Business would have had to face 
a period of recession during the 
last few months without any con- 
tribution from the stock market; 
a decline of cyclical nature had 
been in the making all during 1929. 
And the stock collapse merely ac- 
celerated the arrival of the bottom 
of the swing. Even so, business 
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continued to plug along and was 
gradually righting itself or, as we 
might say, extricating itself from 
the normal depression which no- 
body could have prevented. In 
other words, the unpromising con- 
ditions that actually existed in De- 
cember of last year and January 
of this year would have come 
regardless of the stock market, but 
the stock market aggravated them. 
The critical factor, however, was 
not in the combination of these 
two elements; it was that business 
psychology was seriously affected 
by the temporarily unbalanced 
judgment of certain business lead- 
ers. Manufacturers and others 
began to fear what might happen. 
Some of them cut down on their 
production more than there was 
any cause for and many men were 
thrown out of work. We all 
know what the outcome has been. 
The general run of people, even 
though their income was received 
the same as usual and their earn- 
ing power unimpaired began to 
become conservative about buying. 
It needs but casual reference to 
newspapers issued shortly before 
the stock market collapse to real- 
ize how business men had departed 
from the usual mode of manage- 
ment and had become entangled in 
stocks either by reason of personal 
speculation or by reason of corpo- 
rate loans to other speculators and 
to brokerage houses. It was to be 
expected therefore that when the 
market reversed itself a 
many people would be penalized. 
The thing that was overlooked, 
however, was that these penalties 
were all surface exigencies and 
did not strike at the heart of 
American prosperity. ; 
There is no thought here of trying 
to bolster up the claims of those 
who speak and write so eloquently 
of “the new era in economics. 
The great mass of the American 
people still adhere to fundamental 
principles and still believe that it 
is necessary to work for a living, 
and that riches come slowly. This 
expectancy is translated into daily 
operations ; when people expect to 
work, they usually do work. 
Therefore those who had been 
in the stock market did not repre- 
sent the mass of the American 
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people. There was no destruction 
of basic wealth nor sudden demo- 
lition of mines, factories, fisheries, 
and so on. The dismal faces of 
many were, in large part, brought 
about by disappointment and per- 
sonal losses. Some because of ne- 
cessity curtailed their business 
activities and had to rest a while 
to recoup finances. Others felt it 
provided a good excuse to reduce 
expenses and a good time in which 
to drive for lower prices. Many 
were only scared. 


America Predominantly Optimistic 


Any halting of the steps of Prog- 
ress tends to create retrogression, 
America in its youth is prone to 
excesses of enthusiasm and gloom. 
It is predominately optimistic ; sud- 
den reverses come as a surprise 
and surprises are likely to be de- 
moralizing. With its prosperity 
seated largely in industrial employ- 
ment and a high wage scale, any 
stoppage of income by reason of 
fear and apathy tends to affect all 
classes. Consequently, when busi- 
ness men who had met monetary or 
spiritual reverses last fall started 
to retrench and arbitrarily to cur- 
tail factory operations, they threw 
out of work many of their own 
consumers. A laboring public de- 
nied its income quickly retaliates 
economically by striking back at 
the producers through reduced 
purchases. 

For several months business has 
run along with the great mass of 
the American people still at work, 
but with a new large body thrown 
out of employment because of in- 
dustrial executive action. I am 
not criticizing all employers here, 
but enough of them showed bad 
judgment to make necessary some 
vigorous attention so that they 
might see the light. When I saw 
that the worst of the natural de- 
pression. was over and that the gen- 
eral march of business was upward 
again, I felt that a strategic act 
was needed to» energize commer- 
cial leaders and to dislodge them 
from the apathy in which many 
had fallen at the close of 1929. 

The situation plainly called for 
energetic treatment from the news- 
papers. After digesting facts and 
figures revealed by our business 
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survey department and our news 
gathering organization, we on ‘the 
Tribune uncovered many signifi- 
cant facts showing that the sellers 
were unduly conservative. We 
then launched a constructive edi- 
torial and advertising program 
with the double purpose of show- 
ing merchandisers they were over- 
looking a great opportunity and 
of getting consumers back into the 
right frame of mind. Much of 
the material for this program we 
found in the automobile and steel 
industries. 


The Automobile Industry 


Making and selling automobiles 
is America’s giant industry. A 
half million people are employed 
in manufacturing cars when all is 
going well. Another half million 
make a living from selling cars 
and the accessories for them. But 
this is not all. Workers in many 
other businesses have profitable 
jobs because the automobile fac- 
tories use their products. The 
motor vehicle industry consumes 
one-sixth of the steel, one-fourth 
of the lead and nickel, three-fifths 
of the leather upholstery, three- 
fourths of the plate glass and 
seven-eighths of the rubber sold 
in this country. 

It looked rather bad, therefore, 
at the start of the year when the 
automobile men were down at the 
mouth. During the last winter, 
when motor car factories under 
normal conditions would be work- 
ing at capacity to produce vehicles 
to supply the trade that begins 
with the January shows, they cut 
down on their output. The reason 
for this was that men in that in- 
dustry took it for granted that the 
market would absorb fully 15 per 
cent fewer cars in 1930 than in 
1929. With this curtailment of 
production thousands of men were 
thrown out of work not only in 
automobile plants but in other in- 
dustries whose products are used 
in the manufacture of cars. 

But people were buying cars 
after all. The 24 per cent falling 
off in sales during last December 
in Illinois undoubtedly was a 
heavily contributing factor in the 
curtailment program, manufactur- 
ers believing it to be indicative of 
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what might be expected for 1930, 
But whereas sales in Illinois were 
off 24 per cent in December, they 
were off only 15 per cent in Jan- 
uary. And during February 13,678 
cars were sold in Illinois, being 
only thirteen cars fewer than in 
February, 1929. In Chicago the 
sales actually gained 19 per cent 
over the previous month, being 
only one point lower than in Feb- 
ruary, 1929. In the Federal Re- 
serve Zone 7 as a whole, 41,2% 
new cars were sold, making the 
total the highest ever gained for 
that month, excepting 1929. 

In Florida, Virginia and West 
Virginia automobile sales were 
larger in February than a year 
ago. In the far West, although 
they were not up to the standard 
of 1929 in California, they ex- 
ceeded that standard in Oregon, 
Washington and Idaho. In Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island more 
automobiles were sold in Febru- 
ary, 1930, than in the same month 
a year ago, although other East- 
ern States reported a smaller sales 
total. Sales were above the 1929 
figures in Minnesota, Wisconsin 
and Missouri and somewhat below 
in Indiana and Michigan. 

The totally unexpected discovery 
that Illinois automobile dealers 
sold 2,000 more cars in February 
than the experts said could be sold 
and that Wisconsin dealers in the 
same month sold 1,000 more cars 
than the year-end estimators said 
would be possible—together with 
equally attractive figures from 
other _sections—will _ inevitably 
cause larger production schedules. 
Since the American people are 
buying, more cars today than any 
one three months ago believed they 
would, more cars must. be pro- 
duced. All this points toward not 
alone larger incomes for the half 
million mechanics and the other 
half million automobile salesmen 
and aealers, but also increased 
earnings for an enormous number 
of workers in rubber, steel, glass, 
leather and other factories. 

If the sales record so far this 
year is even approximately a key 
to the demand for cars later it 
means that there is bound to be 
a large expansion in automobile 
manufacturing. And if this is so 
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We haven't lost an 
account in eight 
years. When you 
consider that most 
printing is bought 
on a price basis 
with the finished job 
wanted yesterday, 
this is a record of 
which we are justly 
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School Advertising4G 


Life's most important investment 


EVERYWOMAN'S 
MAGAZINE Ool 
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Guidepost to Results 


NE of the many features that make Good House- 
keeping distinct in influence in its field is its School 

' Advertising Department. 
Schools and camps advertise for one thing only— 
immediate enrollments. An enrollment means that a family 
has undertaken a large outlay for tuition, clothes, travel, 


etc., for several years. 
It is important, then, to note that Good Housekeeping 


is the only woman's magazine of big circulation that 
carries a school advertising department. 

Good Housekeeping's school advertising has shown 
a100% gain in revenue in five years. Its revenue in 1929 
from school advertising exceeded by 20% the revenue of 
any preceding year. In revenue from school advertising 
it shares with one general magazine leadership of the 
entire field. In camp advertising it leads the field. 

Good Housekeeping could only build this patronage 
by producing unusual results for its school advertisers— 
the same sort of unusual results it produces for all ser- 
vices and products that apply to the family. 


Point 6 
in a series showing why Good Housekeeping 
is the Distinct Magazine of the Woman's Field. 


OUSEKEEPING 
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business generally will be quick- 
ened. 
Similar observations which in- 
dicate a prosperous year rather 
than the stagnant one which was 
expected by so many, can be made 
as a result of our study of the 
steel industry. Business has taken 
its cue from steel more than once, 
and for a period of time ante- 
dating many of the current series 
of economic statistics. Steel has 
so many uses—supplying the 
chassis for building and automo- 
biles; the track and rolling stock 
for railroads; the cutlery for the 
kitchen; plows, typewriters and 
many other things—that it has 
long been recognized for its deli- 
cate sensitiveness to actual and im- 
pending changes in general busi- 
ness. 

Facts and figures are available to 
show a healthy improvement in the 
steel industry. At the beginning 
of March of this year the United 
States Steel Corporation had more 
unfilled orders on hand than at 
the same time in either 1929 or 
1928. These orders aggregate 
4,480,000 tons this year as against 
4,144,000 tons in March of last 
year and 4,398,000 tons in March 
of 1928. This indicates that im- 
plement makers, typewriter com- 
panies, car builders and automobile 
manufacturers are buying steel— 
also that farmers are buying im- 
plements, office managers are buy- 
ing typewriters and the general 
public is buying automobiles. 

I do not presume to say that 
business is booming. It isn't. 
Some workers are out of employ- 
ment, although there has been a 
steady improvement in this respect 
since the beginning of the year. 
The free employment offices of 
Chicago during March, for in- 
stance, reported 245 job seekers for 
each 100 jobs available, as against 
310 applicants for each 100 jobs 
in February. Retail sales are not 
up to a year ago, but for the first 
two months are off only 5 per cent 
from last year, according to figures 
we have obtained from 654 depart- 
ment stores in 274 cities. Car- 
loadings are still off. 

But while business is not boom- 
ing, we have plenty of concrete 
evidence showing a turn for the 
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better, of the beginning of a new 
upswing in business which _ will 
bring with it larger production, 
fuller employment and bigger sales, 
This is not so in every plant nor 
every industry, but in the aggre- 
gate, trade is vastly better than 
anyone four, three or two months 
ago, or even one month ago had 
any reason to believe would be pos- 
sible by this time. 


Reasoning Logically 


If one will reason these condi- 
tions through logically, and_ not 
be afraid of the conclusions he 
reaches, he is sure to decide that 
extended merchandising effort at 
this time will pay unusually attrac- 
tive dividends. I am not thinking 
only of immediate sales when | 
stress the necessity of advertisers 
looking at the present situation in 
a sane way. I am thinking mainly 
of the improved consumer psy- 
chology which would come from 
more aggressive effort at this time. 

In considering the necessity for 
getting the foregoing, and other 
facts before American advertisers, 
we remembered the statements is- 
sued from Washington by certain 
manufacturers last fall which con- 
sisted mainly of promises for fu- 
ture activities. The American bus- 
iness man began to view the news 
bulletins from Washington as pa- 
ternal efforts to keep up the morale 
of citizens. 

America did not need any prom- 
ises of remote increases in indus- 
try. It did need an appraisal of 
immediate values and operations. 
The newspaper program I am 
speaking of was obviously one of 
the methods by which this much 
to be desired ‘appraisal could be 
caused, and happily, facts of a 
most encouraging character were 
at hand. I am fundamentally op- 
posed to a bureaucracy. I believe 
that a tendency in Governmental 
operations toward paternalism is 
an encroachment on the free rights 
of citizens. I do not believe that 
prosperity can be legislated, but 
am convinced that when the Amer- 
ican people know the facts, they 
overcome adversities. 

The adversity with which Amet- 
ica was faced was more fancied 
than real. ‘There had been no 
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colossal removal of buying power 
from the market place, though 
there were being built up the forces 
that would in time remove it. We 
had gone through one of those 
periodic sloughs of despond 
which characterize an. optimistic 
nation whose ambitions over-run 
abilities. We were facing an up- 
turn—provided business leaders got 
busy. 

The several months which passed 
after the collapse of the stock 
market made clear all these things. 
It became increasingly evident that 
the majority of the American pub- 
lic was still at work and that 
while unemployment had been in- 
creased by conditions in certain 
industries which had over-run their 
markets, it had not mounted to 
truly alarming proportions. 

A review of the situation also 
revealed those specific industries- 
which were particularly hard hit. 
Without discussing them, the 
causes for the special difficulties 
with which they had to cope can 
be seen in their history. On the 
other hand, the humdrum lines of 
business which never reach the 
front page were managing sur- 
prisingly well. The hot stove 
league tended to disregard these 
latter and preferred to center its 
attention on the’ fallen leaders. — 

Business is only an expression 
of human tendencies. Stimulus 
was required. And as the Tribune 
in 1920 and throughout 1921 had 
worked to restore confidence and 
aggressive action by business men 
by dealing primarily with facts, 
I felt that a similar genuine con- 
tribution could again be made. 

It was logical that we should 
start in our own territory. As is 
known, we have been publishing 
each month for the last several 
years a Statistical review of busi- 
ness. Through it the Tribune re- 
ports the ebb and flow of busi- 
ness in its market. We were thus 
in a sound position to state the 
case. We were able to discuss 
our market in its exact terms. We 
are now attempting to rejuvenate 
the American sanguinary attitude, 
but we are not doing so by build- 
ing pretty word pictures. We are 
offering only such photographs as 
anybody can take if he wishes. 
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We said in our first advertisement 
that business fundamentally was 
sound ; that it had suffered a shock, 
but that any further delays in plan- 
ning by executives were unneces- 
sary. We said also that the Amer- 
ican public has always looked to 
its business men for leadership 
because the promises which are 
released by politicians are largely 
discounted by the average citizen 
owing to his suspicion that they 
are sent out with a view to secure 
votes. Stories of such origin are 
believed to have little connection 
with business. Therefore, it was 
not to the Government that the 
general public turned. It was to 
business and to leaders of business. 

Our first advertisement was de- 
signed to create among business 
men a realization of the responsi- 
bility which is theirs and which 
they must accept. After identify- 
ing this responsibility, the text set 
out facts on which any sound bus- 
iness judgment would act. 

We showed in our second ad- 
vertisement that steel, which is one 
of the basic industries of Amer- 
ica, was enjoying a very high rate 
of production in the Chicago area. 
Such activity naturally meant 
heavy pay-rolls. Again it was a 
statement of fact and not a prom- 
ise of expenditures which might 
be canceled or allowed to go un- 
fulfilled. 

Our third advertisement, pub- 
lished at the time there was con- 
siderable comment about the 
amount of unemployment through- 
out the United States, showed that 
unemployment had passed through 
its usual seasonal peak and was 
again rapidly getting down to a 
normal condition. This advertise- 
ment had no political capital to 
make. It argued the case of bus- 
iness only from the standpoint that 
people were at work and that 
since they were at work business 
men could expect to sell merchan- 
dise and to produce merchandise 
to sell. 

That the plan was well founded 
and that the release of the adver- 
tisements was not an idle gesture 
were evidenced by the response they 
received. While we appraised and 
discussed our own market we real- 
ized that we were not unique in 
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A Nose for News, 
An Eye for Effect 


—and 


beeen every great advertising agency there 
exists a certain spirit— motivated, usually, by 
a figure of consequence in that agency. 

His is the dynamic force, the creative fire by which 
other fires are kindled. . 

His is the directing hand. 

And his, today, is the desire to merge the creative 
functions of an agency into a single working unit. 

* * * 

More and more the layout pencil of the art depart 
ment is guided by the news sense of the copy staff; 
the headline of the copy man shapes itself according 
to an idea suggested by an artist. 

This merging, this sinking of separate identities for 
the sake of a perfect piece of work, is the aim of every 
man who heads a successful agency today. Not only 
does he seek to play the ideas of separate departments 
against one ancther; he encourages counterplay of 
theory and exchange of viewpoint among men in the 
same department. He knows that nothing is so con- 
ducive to constructive thought as the lively inter 
change of views among men who are working toward 
the same end. ** 

A new product is ready for the market. Advertiser 
and agent, together, consider evecy phase of its mar- 
ketable possibilities. They determine a copy appeal 
based upon their mutual experience and business judy 
ment; they then bring their problem to a group. 
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“Td handle it this way,” says an artist. 

“Here is news, man! You've got to tell more of 
your story,” interposes a copy writer. 

“You need action, life, the product being used,” a 
third voice adds. 

And thus the beginning of a campaign appears. 
Then, the individual members of that working board are 
ready to attack the problem—each from his own angle. 

Workable ideas are selected and combined until a 
campaign emerges which—as the product of a group 
and not an individual—has multiplied chances of 
success. * *¢ + 

But without that nose for news, that instinctive 
power of selectivity—a copy man would sit, dumb 
and doubtful, at any meeting. 

Without a natural eye for effect, a trained but in- 
herent feeling for design, for color, for treatment — 
no artist could pick up a headline, put it on paper 
with a box of soap and a copy story —and bring 
people into the corner grocery. 

The successful advertising agent first selects men 
who have these special qualities; he then imbues them 
with his own peculiar spirit, his enthusiasms, his ideas! 
It is by such means that an advertisement can bear 
the indelible stamp of Lord & Thomas and Logan, 
though the directing heads of the organization put no 
word upon paper. 


LORD & THOMAS: anp LOGAN 


ADVERTISING 
CHICAGO NEW YORK LONDON 
LOS ANGELES WASHINGTON SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO MONTREAL PARIS MILAN 


ye ee se A ye ok ae pe or 
advertising agency, self contained; 
Lord & Thomas and Logan units to the veda aver 
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having a strong local situation. 
Other cities, too, were seen to be 
in a position to advertise favorable 
factors. It was planned, there- 
fore, to ask newspapers in lead- 
ing cities to join in an effort to 
hasten the return of sane thinking 
and energetic action by business 
leaders. An enthusiastic reception 
was accorded it by other news- 
paper publishers and many of them 
are acting on the suggestion. 
Throughout the entire plan there 
has been no idea of disguising or 
concealing any adverse factors at 
work in business. It is a news- 
paper reporting of facts and hook- 
ing the news to an effort to stimu- 
late business. 

People are working themselves 
out of their conservative buying 
habits to a considerable degree, as 
is evidenced by the steady increase 
of most classes of trade. And 
here is the basis for my assertion 
that if merchandising were not 
done in normal volume, buying 
would quickly swing back into nor- 
mal also. There is no reason at 
all why the people of this country 
should not buy today the things 
they want, need and can pay for; 
and if they would, talk about busi- 
ness depression would quickly be- 
come conspicuous by its absence. 
As the seller gets into a healthy 
frame of mind, the buyer, under 
present circumstances, is sure to 
follow. 

Let’s go! 

Now is the time of all times for 
more aggressive selling and adver- 
tising. 





L. N. Brockway with Young & 


Rubicam 
Louis N. Brockway, who has been 


with The American . Mercury, New 
York, for the last four years, has 
joined Young & Rubicam, Inc., adver- 


tising agency, of that city. 





Appoints Buffalo Agency 
The Hanau Engineering Company, 
Inc., Buffalo, + manufacturer of 
dental instruments, has aqpeiated the 
Japha Advertising Agency, Inc., of that 

city, to direct its advertising account. 





Albert E. Greenfield has returned to 
his former position as advertising man- 
ager of the Consumers Products Com- 
pany, Inc., and the Julius Marcus Lab- 
oratories, Brooklyn, N. Y 
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Minnesota to Increase Tourist 
Advertising 


The Ten Thousand Lakes of Minne. 
sota—Greater Minnesota Association has 
planned an alvertising schedule for 1930 
which will include display advertising in 
newspapers and thirty-three magazines, 
classified advertising in five magazines 
and newspapers an ce in’ 110 farm 
7 Radio advertising will also 

used. Not only will an appeal be 
made to increase the number of tourists 
visiti Minnesota but also industria! 
advertising will be used to bring new 
manufacturing plants and business in- 
stitutions into the state. Outdoor adver- 
tising will also be used to feature the 
agricultural opportunities of the State 


J. L. Meyer with George W. 
Mead Paper Institute 


John L. Meyer, formerly managing 
editor of the National Printer-Journal- 
ist, Milwaukee, for seven years, has 
been ap’ inted field director of The 
George W. Mead Paper Institute, which 
offers a service to news pers, including 
work with them on local merchants’ ad- 
vertising programs. 








New Sales Agency Formed at 
Philadelphia 


The Walter Raymond Company, Inc., 
has been formed with offices at 233 
South Fifth Street, Philadelphia, to act 
as representative and sales agent in the 
Philadelphia territory for manufacturers 
selling through grocery drug and con- 
fectionery outlets. Raymond Spector 
is general manager ~ the new company 





Boat Account to Baltimore 


Agency 

The King Boat Works, Highlands, 
N. J., makers of King sea skiffs, have ap- 
pointed the Winfield D. Davis Com 
pany, Baltimore advertising agency, to 
drect their advertising account. Busi- 
ness papers will be used, as well as 
direct-mail. 


Sharp & Dohme Elect 


L. S. Temperton 
Leith S. Temperton, merchandising 
manager of Sharp & Dohme, Inc., Balti- 
more, manufacturing chemist, has been 
elected vice-president of that organiza- 
tion. 








Western Massachusetts Adver- 


tisers Plan Golf Tournament 

The annual golf tournament of the 
Western Massachusetts Advertising Men's 
Golf Association will be held at the Mt 
ane Golf Club, Holyoke, Mass., June 10 
an 





Lewis & Magee Incorporate 
Lewis and Magee, Springfield, Mass., 
advertisin ng spencer. | has incorporated as 
Lewis an agee, Inc. 
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Brie 


CONSCIOUS 


Three hundred thousand 
women in Greater New 
York find about every per- 
sonal interest of their daily lives mirrored 
with perfect proportion in the many special 
features of The Evening World. Home- 
keeping, marketing and cooking, interior 
decoration, health, beauty, style,—all are 
there, treated authoritatively and interest- 
ingly. In the last-named phase alone— 
STYLE news,—articles and reviews by Ann 
Roberts, Helen Worden and many others in- 
form these women of the very latest vogue. 
Smart, sophisticated, charmingly written, the 
articles reflect the very styles they describe. 


Che Evening Clorld 


NEW YORK'S FOUNDATION NEWSPAPER 


PULITZER BUILDING, NEW YORK 


Tribune Tower Gen. Motors Bidg. 
Chicago Detroit 
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T | t In the past, except for the ¢ 


barker, the Coney Island ha 
the push-cart yodeler, Adve: 
E A R had very little vocal contact wit 
consumer. The “play” was fe 
a R A eye. But with the coming of rc 
“Friends, housewives, sub 
ites, lend me your ‘ears,” cries modem Adve 
But the “radio-minded” advertising agency of 
clients more than just. Time-on-the-air. 
Time-on-the-air plus. 
Plus a keen appreciation of the dramatic val 
broadcasting, both chain and spot. 
Plus a program of appropriate and exclusive 
tainment features. 
Plus a “preparedness” campaign of broad res 
Plus a carefully worked out specific marketing 
that the radio presentation will fit into. 
Plus original merchandising ideas that will sup 
and enlarge the radio message. 
Plus every kind of timely advertising helps, b 


lets, display cards, etc. 


By these means the progressive, “radio-min¢ 


agency establishes a vocal contact with the con 


that rings cash-register bells. 


THE ERICKSON COMPA 
230 PARK AVENUE, NEW Y@ 
THE NEW YORK CENTRAL BUILD 
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How the Department of Justice 
Views Association Activities 


A Frank Explanation with Particular Reference to the Attitude of the 
Department of Justice Toward the Federal Trade Commission’s Trade 
Practice Conferences 


By John Lord O’Brian 


Assistant to the Attorney-General, U. S. Department of Justice 


VERY experienced lawyer 

knows how much trade asso- 
ciations have contributed and are 
contributing to the development of 
a sound public opinion in the spe- 
cial fields of industry. No one 
understands. this better than the 
law officers of the Department of 
Justice, and I can assure you that 
that department is not in the 
slightest degree hostile to the 
proper activities and healthy growth 
of trade associations. 

The Attorney General of the 
United States is not and cannot be 
an arbiter in the field cf economic 
interests. His powers and his 
duties relate solely to the enforce- 
ment of law. It is not within his 
power to change the legal stand- 
ards of business conduct as de- 
fined by Congress and the courts. 

In dealing with the subject of 
monopoly and combination the 
powers of the Attorney General are 
clearly defined. He alone is vested 
with power to enforce the Sher- 
man Act. It is his duty to act 
when practices unduly restrain or 
interfere with the free flow of 
interstate commerce. His powers 
in respect to the trust laws are lim- 
ited to this special field of business 
activity. He has neither the ex- 
press nor the implied power to 
interfere with or attempt to guide 
the internal affairs of business or- 
ganizations or trade associations, 
nor has he any desire to do this. 

The Department of Justice, 
therefore, is interested only in the 
acts and conduct of individuals and 
corporations. It deals with groups 
of individuals only in those cases 
where the individuals are alleged 
to have combined for some illegal 


Portion of an address delivered May 1 
Cha 


at Washington before the mber of 
Commerce of the United States. 


purpose. It is not within the 
power of the Attorney General 
affirmatively to approve trade rules 
or practices. A practical reason 
for not attempting this is that 
neither he nor any other law officer 
can accurately forecast what indi- 
viduals may undertake to do in a 
particular industry pursuant to 
trade rules. In short, the Depart- 
ment of Justice is not concerned 
with “codes of ethics” or codes 
of “trade rules” or “trade plans” 
unless illegal practices result from 
their operations or unless (as in 
rare cases) the rules on their face 
obviously contemplate action which 
if taken would be unlawful. 

The Department of Justice has 
no hostility to the Federal Trade 
Commission’s trade practice con- 
ferences. On the contrary it ap- 
proves these conferences and be- 
lieves that within their legitimate 
field they afford valuable oppor- 
tunity for education and for con- 
structive progress in industry. It 
also recognizes that these confer- 
ences belong to the province of the 
Federal Trade Commission with 
whose activities the department 
has not interfered and with whose 
aims it is in harmony. 

Perhaps it is only reasonable to 
expect that certain excesses of zeal 
are bound to occur in the. experi- 
mentation with business practices 
which are a feature of the evolu- 
tion of the trade association. Can- 
dor, however, compels the state- 
ment tnat here and there such 
illegal practices do come to light. 
Fortunately they are not charac- 
teristic of the work of the great 
body of trade associations. Some 
of these practices are unlawful be- 
cause discriminatory or because 
they aim at monopolization of 
channels of distribution, or for 
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The Washington (D. C.) Star 
Leads in Rotogravure 
Advertising, Too. 


For the first three months of 1930, THE STAR printed 
58,398 lines of Rotogravure advertising. The second 
paper (the only other paper with Rotogravure Section) 
printed but 29,756 lines. 


THE STAR excess is 28,642 lines—ALMOST DOUBLE. 


Thus THE STAR advertising prestige is continually and 
conspicuously maintained in every classification. 


THE STAR Rotogravure Section is always eight pages; 
often twelve pages. It takes from eight to twelve pages 


whose 
every Sunday to meet the demand for space in THE 
ble to STAR Rotogravure Section. 
f zeal 
xperi- And for a flat rate of 45¢ a line. 
ctices 


svolu- 


Can- 


=1| Che £vening Star. 


et With Sunday Morning Edition 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


New York Office: Member Chicago Office: 
Dan A. Carroll The 100,000 Group 7, E. Lutz 
110 E. 42nd Street of American Cities Lake Michigan Bldg. 
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TELEPHONE MAVFLOWER 6700 


TF ee 


OAKLAND “PONTIAC 
Sixes 


Scum BLVD 6 CRANG ST 


PAF{SeuURCH:PA., 


April 15, 1930 


The Pittsburgh Press 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Gentlemen: 


It will no doubt be of interest to 
to learn that on Sunday, March 30th, a 46" 
Pontiac advertisement was run in your paper and on 
the dey the advertisement appeared we sold 26 New 
Pontiac Big Six Automobiles, 





There was no further advertising done 
on thio for the next three days. Pourteen additional | 
sales resulted on Monday following and sixteen .on | s recor 
Tuesday, making @ grand total of 56, for the three ° 
days. credit 

This 1b a record with us and demon- 
stretos conclusively the great pulling power of a 
sound product advertised in The Pittsburgh Press. 


You have our authority to use this in 
any way you wish 
With kind personal regards, 
Yours very trul 


WZ dd 


C.A.Rehtmeyer President 
BP 
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MEMBER OF THE UNITED 
PRESS + + * OF THE AUDIT 
BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
and of MEDIA RECORDS, INC. 
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_ Open Road 
* Sales 


heck the new car sales in the Pittsburgh territory and 
realize that Pittsburgh people are buying automobiles. 
d, here is a typical instance of how Press advertising 
uences sales. 


long established automobile dealer breaks a three-day 
s record early in April and as the letter indicates, gives 
pcredit to the result producing power of The Press. 


onsider that the “Sales Weather Break” is just around 
corner and you know that the sales surface for new cars 
ittsburgh has been barely touched. Sales are waiting for 
nd products. Press readers are able to buy. They will 
eager to buy when you convince them of the merits of 
r product. 





ery Sunday The Automobile Section of The Press offers an open road 
ules. Place your message now before people who are automobile 
ed. There is buying power in Press circulation. Take advantage 
he fact that Press circulation is constantly increasing. Tie in that 
with consistently demonstrated reader interest in The Press . . . and, 
will count The Press Habit of Producing Results an important 
or in your immediate sales plans. 


ittsburgh Press 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER 





TIONAL ADVERTISING DEPT. OF SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
WSPAPERS~-++230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


ICAGO + SAN PRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES + DALLAS 
TROIT + PHILADELPHIA + BUFFALO + ATLANTA 
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other reasons. But the complaint 
most often made is that of price 
fixing and in certain quarters con- 
vincing evidence of this practice 
has been found by the Department 
of Justice. 

For many, many years the fixing 
of arbitrary prices by the agree- 
ment of competitors has been 
viewed as contrary to sane public 
policy. The courts have long since 
declared it to be illegal. There is 
nothing vague, intangible or diffi- 
cult to understand about this prac- 
tice. Everyone knows that it is 
illegal. No one can be engaged in 
this practice without knowing it, 
and no one needs a lawyer to tell 
him whether he is in fact fixing 
prices by means of understandings 
or agreements with competitors. 


Price-Fixing by Misuse of Codes 
of Ethics 


On this as on similar questions 
the Trade Commission and the 
Department of Justice are, so far 
as I know, entirely in harmony. 
Neither one has ever sanctioned 
or intended to sanction this prac- 
tice. There have, nevertheless, 
been recent instances where this 
practice of price fixing has been 
attempted by the misuse of so- 
called codes of ethics or trade 
rules. Fortunately the number en- 
gaged in these practices is rela- 
tively inconsiderable and _ their 
conduct has not been imitated or 
approved by trade associations gen- 
erally. In this one respect, at any 
rate, when individuals violate the 
law they must not expect to justify 
or excuse their illegal conduct by 
the adoption of formal resolutions 
or trade rules. Where these illegal 
practices exist the Attorney Gen- 
eral intends to check them by ap- 
propriate legal action. That is his 
duty. 

But in all this there is no cause 
for anxiety or uncertainty in the 
business world. There are no revo- 
lutionary law policies impending. 
You will agree that no legal pro- 
ceedings aimed at price-fixing 
should give the slightest concern 
to the business world in general 
and you need have no fear that 
any conflict of interest exists be- 
tween the Trade Commission and 
the Department of Justice. There 
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is no divergence in their aim 
The Federal Trade Commission a 
well as the Attorney General 
his staff desire sane administration 
of law as well as stability in busi 
ness conditions. 


Death of H. T. Murray 


Harold T. Murray, vice-president and 
Western manager, at Chicago, of the 
Case-Shepherd-Mann Publishing Corpora. 
tion, died at that city last week. He 
was thirty-six years old. 

He joined the Case-Shepherd-Many 
company in the fall of 1926, taking 
charge of the advertising in the Wes. 
ern territory for its four pub‘ications, 
Electricity on the Farm, ater Works 
Engineering. Fire Engineering, an 
Municipal Sanitation. In the early part 
of last year he was elected vice-pres 
ident of the company. 

He had previously been advertising 
and sales promotion manager of the 
Foamite-Childs Corporation, Utica, N. \ 
now a part of the American LaFrance 
& Foamite Corporation, Elmira, N. Y. 


Pilot Radio to Arthur Rosen- 
berg Agency 

The Pilot Radio & Tube Company 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and Lawrence, Ma's 
has appointed the Arthur Rosenberg 
Company, Inc., New York advertisin: 
agency, to direct its advertising account 
ewspapers and radio magazines wil 
be used. 


H. J. Moller Appointed by 
Vadsco Sales 


Henry J. Moller, for five years with 
the Alfred H. Smith Company, a sub 
sidiary of the Vadsco Sales Corpora- 
tion, New York, has been appointed 
sales manager of the. perfumery divi- 
sion of the Vadsco company. 


Clayton Cheney with 
Milwaukee Corrugating 


Clayton Cheney has resigned as ad 
vertising manager of the oe-Bridges 
Company, Milwaukee, and has become 
advertising manager of the Milwaukee 
Corrugating Company, of that city. 


Joseph Godfrey, Jr., Joins 
Archer A. King, Inc. 


Joseph Godfrey, ar. recently with 
Crowe:l, Crane, Williams & Company 
and at one time director of sales promo 
tion of College Humor, is now a mem- 
ber of the staff of Archer A. King, 
Inc., Chicago. 


With “American Agriculturist” 


Charles G. Peck, formerly with the 


sales department of The Kelley Island 
Lime & Transport Company, Cleveland, 
has joined the advertising staff of the 
American Agriculturist, New York. 
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It’s that personal touch 
you get at Bundscho’s that 
gives personality to your 
advertising typography. 
And that’s something 


you can't buy from a trust 


J. M. BUNDSCHO, Inc. 
Advertising Typographers 


65 EAST SOUTH WATER STREET 
CHICAGO 


HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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Is YOUR CONFIDENCE FOR SALE 
TO THE LOWEST BIDDER? 


OU women of America represent a tremendous buying 
power. You spend a fourth of the national income for food 
alone, not to mention all the other articles you buy. 


And you spend it wisely, for figures show that a large proportion 
of your money goes for known and advertised goods. 


But you are greeted today by a host of insidious invaders among 
the products you have bought for years. 


These newcomers are the “private label brands” —the “just as good.” 





They bid for your confidence with all the wiles of substitution. 


They set their prices up in comparison with known and advertised 
brands—with an adroit implication that their quality is just as good. 


But you do not know who makes them. You do not know that the 
manufacturer himself has confidence in these substitutes, for he has 
never told you so through the pages of your favorite newspapers 
and magazines. 
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The fact that they are offered to you is proof in itself that the 
stores where they are sold hope to gain for themselves some extra 
benefit from their sale. Otherwise, these stores would naturally sell 
what everyone knows and wants—the advertised and tested products. 


For every merchant knows that it is easier to sell articles which 
already have the confidence of the public—and that means the pro- 
ducts which have published a statement of their merits and have 
proved their merits in millions of homes. 


The substitute has no reputation to maintain—it offers you nothing 
but a price—how can you be sure of its quality? 


Do not sell your confidence to the lowest bidder. 


Such products are no “ bargain.” There can be no true comparison 
between them and products known, sold, and respected everywhere. 


To be sure of quality, full weight, purity and honest manufacture, 
buy the advertised goods every time. 


These facts are published by Pictorial Review. 


This magazine enjoys the confidence of more than two and a half 
million families. 


It enjoys, also, the confidence of manufacturers and dealers—for 
they know that this publication, like others, insists upon high 
standards of quality and purity in all articles sold through its pages. 


In appreciation of this three-fold confidence, PICTORIAL REVIEW 
publishes this warning—with the belief that it will help the great- 
est group of purchasers in the world to spend their money more 
wisely and well. 


G, Refuse substitutes ; 
buy the advertised brand every time! 








G., This is the second advertivement of a series —full pages — 
metropolitan newspapers— published by PICTORIAL REVIEW 
in the interests of advertised merchandise. 
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in Kansas 
FIRST . 





: ° ; On 
in Missouri i 
« 

The Weekly Kansas City Pe; 

Star has the largest total ing 
circulation, the largest fre 
rural route circulation and = 

the highest percentage of ie 

rural route circulation of a 

all farm papers in both - 
Kansas and Missouri. ~ 

It also ranks first in bee 
America in weekly rural os 
route circulation. er 


The Weekly Kansas City Star. | * 


489,978 Paid-in-Advance Subscribers 















Raw Material Maker to Advertise 
His Customers’ Products 


Pepperell Capitalizes Its Four Years of National Advertising to Add 
Value to New Campaign 


kK OR a number of years the Pep- 
perell Manufacturing Company 
ias made sheets, pillow cases, jeans, 
denims, chambrays and  broad- 
cldths. It has advertised nationally 
only the shéets and pillow cases. 
These the company has marketed 
under its own name, 


The nub of the new campaign 
is found in the copy of the first 
consumer advertisement which 
says: 

Of course, since the ‘fifties there 


have been mellow, soft Pepperell 
sheets in the heirloom linen chest. 





The success of Pep- 
perell advertising is too 
well known to n 
comment. 

Its other products 
were sold to those man- 
ufacturers who are 
known in the textile in- 
dustry as cutters or cut- 
ters up. Thus _ these 
other Pepperell fabrics 
have been reaching the 
consumer under other 
trade names, such as 
Roy, Salty Togs, Sweet- 
Orr, Topkis, etc. Some 
of the cutters have been 
national advertisers, 
others not. 

Beginning May 24, 
Pepperell is going to do 
some national advertis- 
ing for the cutters. This 
is a marked departure 
from any former policy 


of the company, if we. 


except a New England 


“THIS CLOTH WILL #E4Rk”™ 





Now Mother looks Sor the mame 
PEPPERELL 


on bots of new bousebald fabrics 
—the mame thal says 


F COURSE, since the “Wfties, chere have been 
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ree Lady Pepperell ot 60 Snare Sarees, Hemcan ttl 
et the tabem ws garment you mem whe Hoel vow 
eho emake mp who gemma Repperet lade 


PEPPERELL 


THE NAME THAT PROMISES 
STOUT SERVICE # COTTON 











newspaper campaign 
which did not feature 
the trade names of. the 
cutters, and an unusual 
step to be taken by a manufacturer 
in almost any industry. Only in 
the automotive industry has there 
been any really extended advertis- 
ing which is at all similar. In the 
textile industry, where millions of 
vards of merchandise are sold by 
cutters, there are very few attempts 
m the part of the mills to ad- 
vertise except, as in the case of 
Pepperell, where the manufacturer 
markets under his own name. It 
is hardly necessary to point out 
that there has not been enough 
of this latter type of advertising. 


fac asns Is Doing Some National “Advertising 


for the Cutters 


The Pepperell label has always been 
a guaranty of the utmost wear, 
and fine weaving, and beautiful, 
strong cotton. So Mother trusts the 
name as implicitly in other cotton as 
she does in sheets—in middy blouses 
for sicter—in wash suits for brother 
—in blankets and bedspreads for all 
of us; Mother doesn’t take chances 
she can avoid. 

The smart garment-makers real- 
ize —_ uently pay a little 
more for a ric because it is Pep- 
perell-woven—and then tell you 
about it on the label. They’re elated 
at the persistence with which you 
insist on see‘ng the label before you 
spend your good money—and they're 

rushing to make as many more 
things as they can of new Pep- 
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perell fabrics to help that money 
buy its worth. If you want to be 
just a little insistent ab>ut getting 
sturdy household fabrics, write 
Lady Pepperell at 160 State Street, 
Boston—tell her the fabric or gar- 
ment you want—she’ll tell you who 
makes it up wth a genuine Pep- 
perell label. 


At the right of the copy are 
three pictures—a girl playing bas- 
ketball, a boy on a scooter and a 
man in his underclothes. Beside 
each picture is a label identifying 
some manufacturer and showing 
how he ties in with Pepperell on 
the label. 

Each advertisement also carries 
at the top, a small illustration ty- 
ing in directly with the Pepperell 
and Lady Pepperell national ad- 
vertising. 

The beginning of the campaign 
goes back a number of years when 
the first cutter saw the wisdom of 
featuring the Pepperell name along 
with his own. The fact which 
spurred the cutters to see this ad- 
vantage was the fact of advertis- 
ing, the advertising which the com- 
pany had been doing for its sheets 
and pillow cases. Therefore the 
new campaign is not tied up with a 
novelty—the labels have been in 
use by a number of cutters for sev- 
eral years, and every year sees 
other cutters who realize the ad- 
vantage of the tie-up. One of the 
logical results of the new cam- 
paign should be that still more 
cutters will follow suit. 

As the campaign continues the 
company will feature the names 
and labels of many manufacturers 
using Pepperell fabrics. Each ad- 
vertisement will carry a list of 
such manufacturers just as the 
first advertisement lists eight cut- 
ters besides those mentioned in the 
copy which goes with the pictures. 

In announcing the idea to retail- 
ers the company will use four- 
page advertisements in two papers 
reaching the dry goods field. The 
first page of these advertisements 
reproduces the first consumer ad- 
vertisement; the following three 
pages feature various manufac- 
turers who are using Pepperell 
fabrics with the Pepperell label. 
The copy also points out the de- 
sirability from the dealer’s view- 
point of carrying products made 
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from the company’s fabrics. 

In addition the company pre- 
pared a broadside to go to 
manufacturers showing them the 
advantages of the company’s new 
advertising plan. This broadside 
has also been mailed widely to the 
trade. The plan was given feature 
prominence in “The Pepperell 
News Sheet,” the company’s hous 
magazine for the trade. 

Although the campaign has just 
been announced, cutters are show- 
ing eagerness to get the benefit of 
the tie-up. One ordered 1,500 re- 
prints of the. first advertisement 
to distribute among his customers, 
and others are showing similar in- 
terest. 

In its house magazine the com- 
pany says, “One jobber was heard 
to remark that his salesmen were 
going to use this story of the Pep- 
perell label as the key to his sell- 
ing plans for the coming season 
He points out that heretofore there 
was no strong point for his sales- 
men to hang their big sales argu- 
ment upon, but now with the 
garment identified, the fabric iden- 
tified, and the fabric advertised na- 
tionally his men have a novel and 
effective selling advantage. 

“Pepperell labels,” he says, “cre- 
ate consumer acceptance and make 
for quick turnover. Millions of these 
labels have been furnished to man- 
ufacturers, and there is no ques- 
tion that the trend is toward 
branded garments in which the 
names of both the maker and of 
the fabric are clearly displayed.” 

One of the most interesting 
phases of the campaign is its dem 
onstration of the value of national 
advertising. Had not the company 
made the name, Pepperell, nation- 
ally known through its advertis- 
ing of sheets and pillow cases the 
contemplated campaign would not 
have had one-tenth its value nor 
would anywhere near as many 
manufacturers have featured the 
compan,’s' name as are now do- 
ing so. 





Outdoor Group to Meet at 
Milwaukee 


The Outdoor Advertis'ng Associatior 
of America has selected Milwaukee as 
the meeting place for its 1930 conven 
tion. Sessions will begin October 21. 
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New England’s Second Largest Market 





Classified advertising is an 
excellent barometer of the 
public’s opinion of the pulling 
power of the newspapers in 
a community. 


The Providence Journal- 
Bulletin carried 95% of all 


the classified advertising in | 


Providence newspapers in 


1929. 


They also led in every other 
classification of advertising 
in 1929. 


Circulation 128,158 Net Paid 








PROVIDENCE JOURNAL COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


REPRESENTATIVES 
CHAS. H. EDDY COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago 


R. J. BIDWELL COMPANY 
Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle 











Newspaper Relations to Be High 
Spot of Four A’s Program 


Radio and Agency Internal Operations Also Are to Be Major Topis 


N INE speakets are scheduled to 
address the annual convention 
at Washington of the American 
Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies at a session which will be de- 
voted to consideration of news- 
paper relations. This session, to 
be held on the afternoon of May 
15, is looked forward to as the 
high point of interest of the con- 
vention. 

Forced combination rates will 
be discussed by Guy H. Richards, 
vice-president, The Erickson Com- 
pany. John Benson, president of 
the association, will review de- 
velopments in the national-local 
rate situation. F. Hubbard, 
vice-president, Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, will talk on 
lineage records of national adver- 
tisers and their value. 

Circulation will be discussed by 
P. L. Thomson, director of public 
relations, Western Electric Com- 
pany, and president of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations. L. 
Kelly, The H. K. McCann Com- 
pany, and chairman of the Four 
A’s committee on country news- 
papers, will discuss country news- 
paper audits, and Herman Roe, 
field director, National Editorial 
Association, will review certain 
aspects of country newspapers as 
these relate to national advertising. 
Kenneth Collins, executive vice- 
president, R. H. Macy & Company, 
will talk on retail advertising in 
newspapers. 

The session on newspaper topics 
will open with a talk on the “Use 
of the A. A. A. A. Research,” by 
Stewart L. Mims, vice-president. 
J. Walter Thompson Company and 
chairman of the association’s com- 
mittee on research. This will be 
followed by a report by Dr. Daniel 
Starch, director of research, on 
the “A. A. A. A. Newspaper 
Reader Surveys.” 

This session and the opening 
session, which will be given over 
largely to topics concerning radio 
advertising, will be open to attend- 
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ance by newspaper publishers and 
owners of other forms of advertis 
ing mediums. 

H. K. McCann, president, The 
H. K. McCann eetenel a 
chairman of the board of the r 
sociation, will preside over 
morning séssion on May 
Speakers will be L. Ames Brown, 
president, Lord & Thomas and 
Logan, and chairman of the com 
mittee on radio broadcasting; 
President Benson; William 4 
Hedges, president, National As 
sociation of Broadcasters; John 
U. Reber, vice-president, J. Walter 
Thompson Company, and Lee H. 
Bristol, vice-president, Bristol- 
Myers Company and chairman of 
the committee on radio checki 
of the Association of Natio 
Advertisers. 

H. T. Ewald, president, Camp- 
bell-Ewald Company, and chair- 
man of the National Outdoor Ad- 
vertising Bureau; J. Fred Wood- 
ruff, vice-president, Campbell- 
Ewald, and F. R. Gamble, execu- 
tive secretary of the Four A’s, 
will also address this session. 

A morning session on May 20 
will be for members only. This 
will be devoted to problems of 
agency internal operation and the 
speakers will be G. Lynn Sumner, 
president, G. Lynn Sumner Com- 
pany; Milton Towne, Richardson, 
Alley & Richards; E. R. Gardner, 
Gardner Advertising Company; J. 
H. Eydeler, secretary-treasurer, 
H. E. Lesan Advertising Com- 
pany; M. L. Wilson, vice-presi- 
dent, The Blackman Company; 
Paul E. Faust, Mitchell, Faust, 
Dickson & Wieland; Harrison 
Atwood, H. K. McCann Company; 
Henry C. Flower, J. Walter 
Thompson Company; Mr. Benson 
and Mr. Gamble. 

The convention will adjourn at 
noon Friday, moving from the 
Mayflower Hotel to the Burning 
Tree Golf ‘Club which will be host 
to members and guests of the as- 
sociation. 
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I read Nation’s Business with in- 


terest and find that it contains Ad 


much worthwhile material. 


A. S. FRISSELL Chm’n Brd., 
The Fifth Avenue Bank of New York, N. Y. 
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NO SMOKING IN THIS CARP 


Cigarettes : 
‘not a cough in a carload 


Treat your throat 
kindly with~ 


Cigarettes 
*not a cough in a carload’’ 
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our Direct Advertising 
Service for valuable 
ideas to sell your product 


We have a real Direct Advertising Department. 
It is operated under a unique Minimum Overhead 
plan which eliminates many of the usual elements 
of cost in the creation of ideas and in the prepa- 
ration of copy, layouts, dummies, art work, etc. 


Under the direction of a capable advertising man 
of broad experience, who for many years has 
seen an unending procession of diverse adver- 
tising problems march up to his desk for solution. 
Perhaps his ability and experience may prove of 
definite help in solving some perplexing sales 
situation now before you. 


Available as an important part of a complete 
printing service which is adjustable alike to the 
smallest job as well as to “big-run” orders and 
—most important—always economical to the 


customer. 


test this service! 


ISAAC GOLDMANN: COMPANY 
PRINTING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


TELEPHONE, WORTH 6080 
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Agents Offer Standard Newspaper 
Data Form 


The American Association of Advertising Agencies Presents Publishers’ 
Representatives with Time-Saving Form 


[* every discussion concerning 
the time which publishers’ rep- 
sentatives are compelled to spend 
in agency reception rooms, the 
question of timely information has 
been brought up. Agency space 
buyers have stated that if informa- 
tion of a lasting sort were sent by 
mail, they would have more time 
to listen to the man with a timely 
and definite sales suggestion. 

The space buyer has his work 
mapped out. Both he and the pub- 
lishers’ representative have said 
that it is not right to keep a man 
with a timely message waiting in 
the hall while a man inside is re- 
hearsing a story he had told many 
times over. 

In an effort “to secure for 
agency media departments in an 
organized, uniform manner data 
concerning the characteristics and 
values of newspapers which are 
not necessarily reflected in lineage 
or circulation,” the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies 
mailed on May 1 to all newspaper 
special representatives a new data 
form. The question of saving time 
for representatives is covered by 
the following statement made by 
the association : 

“Considerable time, which is now 
wasted by representatives waiting 
in agency reception rooms, and by 
buyers listening to the repetition 
of material, can be saved by wide- 
spread use of this form. It will 
enable representatives to get in- 
formation about their papers ade- 
quately and permanently in front 
of agency buyers of space.’ 

The present form was originated 
by the Newspaper Committee of 
the A. A, A. A. New York Coun- 
cil, under the chairmanship of 
Richard Dunne, of J. Walter 
Thompson Company, and was com- 
pleted by the National Committees 
on Newspapers and on Agency 
Systems and Forms, headed re- 
spectively by H. T. Ewald, presi- 

dent, Campbell-Ewald, and E. R. 
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Gardner, treasurer, Gardner Ad- 
vertising Company. 

It provides sections in which the 
publisher is to cover history, man- 
agement, editorial program, edi- 
torial contents, circulation (if not 
A. B. C. member), lineage (if not 
Media Records member), merchan- 
dising department, radio broadcast- 
ing station, and market data (if 
not using ‘Bureau of Advertising 
A. N. A. Standard Market 
Survey Form). 

The agents state in the letter 
of explanation that there is no 
overlapping with other forms of 
information now supplied by pub- 
lishers such as A C. reports, 
Media Records, or A. N. P. A. 
Market Survey forms. The letter 
of explanation says: 

“The general plan of the Stand- 
ard Rate Card is followed, pro- 
viding numbered paragraphs with 
fixed headings under which the 
publisher may describe the features 
of his newspaper in as much detail 
as he wishes. Forms may be 
printed, multigraphed or mimeo- 
graphed at the publisher’s option.” 

In the sample form sent to all 
representatives, specimen data are 
filled in for a theoretical news- 
paper in “Sample City,” Virginia. 
It includes a short history of the 
paper, including changes in owner- 
ship, information on present own- 
ership and editorial program, class 
of reader, contribution to local 
public service, political application, 
editorial contents, average ratio of 
news to advertising, news services 
controlled, and other service used 
regularly. 

All sections of the newspaper are 
listed by name in this sample, with 
space occupied and contributors’ 
names. Circulation information is 
requested from papers not A. B.C. 
members and lineage record is 
asked from those not Media Rec- 
ords members. 

Space is given for a description 
of the papers, merchandising or 
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promotion department, if it has 
one, and question 7(f) asks: 


Outline merchandising co-operation 
you will ordinarily render to— 

A new account 

An old or established account. 


The question as to whether the 
paper owns and operates a broad- 
casting station is broken down in 
detail. The second part of the 
data form is concerned with a de- 
scription of the local market, its 
trading area, number of electri- 
cally wired homes, number and 
size of personal income tax re- 
turns, principal source of income 
of the market, and information as 
to number of retail outlets in vari- 
ous classifications. 


New York State Circulation 
Managers Meet 


The New York State Circulation Man- 
agers’ Associaton held a two-day meet- 
ing at the Hotel Statler, Buffalo, last 
week. Among the subjects presented 
for discussion was the question, “Should 
the airplane be recognized as a probable 
important factor in future newspaper 
distribution ?” 

W. Clarence Hixson, of the Syracuse 
Post-Standard, discussed “The Value of 
Eight-Column Headlines,” and James 
McKernon, of the Kings County De- 
livery Company, talked on metropolitan 
distribution. 

Officers of the association are: Frank 
J. Clancy, of the Buffalo Courier-E-x- 
press, president; Charles Waterfield, of 
the New York Times, first vice-pres- 
ident; Louis Gautier, second vice-pres- 
ident, and Alfred W. Cockerill, of the 
Syracuse Herald, secretary-treasurer. 


Drug, Inc., to Acquire 
Vick Chemical 


Drug, Inc., New York, has completed 
negotiations for the acquisition of the 
Vick Chemical Company, with plants 
at Philadelphia and Greensboro, N. C. 
A special meeting of Vick company 
stockholders is being called to authorize 
the sale. A new Sick Chemical Com- 
pany will be organized to carry on_ its 
business as a division of Drug, Inc. 
H. S. Richardson, chairman of the board 
of the Vick company, will be added to 
the board of Even, tne There will be 
no change in personnel of the Vick 
company. 


W. T. Kyle Heads New 
Research Corporation 


Welding Engineering and Re- 
search Corporation has been formed 
with offices at 30 Church Street, New 
York, with W. T. Kyle, formerly sales 
manager of the Page Steel and Wire 
Company, New York, as president. 


The 
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Homer McKee Agency Opens 
New York Office 


The Homer McKee Company, Inc., 
Indianapolis advertising agency, with 
offices also at Chicago, has opened a 
New York office at 370 Lexington 
Avenue. Louis de Garmo, formerly 
vice-president of the Wales Advertising 
Company, Inc., New York, has joined 
the Homer McKee agency as assistant 
to the president and will in charge 
of consolidating the activites of the 
three branches of that agency. 

Don M. Parker, vice-president of the 
Wales company, will join the Homer 
McKee agency on July 1 as_vice-presi 


dent and manager of the New York 
office. 
The following accounts are among 


those which will be handled by the New 
York office: The Orphos Company, Inc., 
New York; Old Briar Tobacco, manu 
factured by the U. S. Tobacco Com- 
pany, New York; Smith & Wesson, Inc., 
Springfield, Mass.; United Cigar Stores; 
Whelan-Neve Drug Company; Fifth 
Avenue Modes, Inc., and the Faichney 
Instrument Company, Watertown, N. Y. 


H. L. Laney with “The 
Business Week” 


H. Leach Laney, formerly with the 
sales promotion division of the White 
Rock Mineral Spring Company, New 
York, and, prior to that, with The Lit- 
erary Digest, has joined The Business 
Week, New York. He will handle ad- 
vertising sales in the New York metro- 
politan territory. 


Death of G. W. Jones 


George W. Jones, manager of sales of 
the Pittsburgh Steel Company, Pitts 
burgh, until his retirement in February 
of this year, died at that city recently 
He joined the Pittsburgh Steel Com 
pany in 1908 in a sales capacity, becom 
ing assistant manager of sales in 1921 
and sales manager five years later. 


Appoints Wald Agency 


The Baby Health Products Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has appointed the S 
Wald Advertising Agency, New York, 
to direct its advertising account. Busi 
ness papers and newspapers will be used 
to feature the company’s Mother Goose 
baby powder. . 


Kayser Silk to Young & 
Rubicam 


Julius Fayser & Company, New York, 
have appointed Young Rubicam, Inc., 
advertising agency, to handle their adver- 
tising in the United States. This ap- 
pointment is effective July 1. 


V. E. Lewis with Doremus 


Victor E. Lewis has joined the I 
Angeles copy staff of Doremus & Com. 
pany, advertising agency. 
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185 Madison Avenue 


years 
ago... 


Tu E first Oregonian was delivered to the 
people of the great Oregon Country. Each 
separate year since that first issue the prog- 
ress of The Oregonian has been marked 
by a compelling leadership in the vital 
classifications that make a’ newspaper 
valuable to the advertiser. 
Today...The Oregonian retains its 
position as the strongest newspaper in its 
field. ..in circulation ...in advertising 


lineage...in reader confidence. 


Ghe Oregonian 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


The Preferred Newspaper of the Pacific Northwest 





Nationally repr d by VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 


New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
321 Lafayette Blvd. Monadnock Building 


333 North Michigan Ave. 














Showing the Product in Pictorial 
Patterns 


Illustrative Repetition of a Single Unit May Be Made iito a Species 
of Decorative Designing 


By W. Livingston Larned 


T is by no means new, 

judged by recent inno- 
vations, for an advertiser 
so to arrange pictures of 
his product that, in the 
aggregate, the ensemble 
is transformed into a par- 
ticularly pleasing and dec- 
orative pattern. 

This idea, indeed, has 
become so widespread in 
its popularity, that new 
schemes appear each 
month in the illustrations. 
Nor are such pictures 
as easy to create as one 
might suppose. There is 
an ever-present danger, 
that of confusion and of 
muddled composition, with 
one unit overlapping an- 
other in an inartistic man- 
ner. 

It is far more difficult 
to compose a dozen tins 
of canned corn, for ex- 
ample, than to make a 
still-life study of a single 
container. But the former 
idea of repetition is often 
unusually attractive, with 
an appreciable amount of 
attention-compelling value. 

It is really surprising to discover 
how many pleasing combinations 
may be secured by the seemingly 
simple expedient of posing the 
same object in triplicate or up to 
a dozen or more individual show- 
ings in a single composition. The 
most homely object will at: once 
take on visual interest, due entirely 
to the manner of the grouping and 
the lights and shadows, as studied 
out by one who is familiar with 
the possibilities of this field of il- 
lustration. 

The latter effects are specifically 
important. Without them, the re- 
sult would very likely be no more 
than a quite prosaic composition 
of eye-tiring and monotonously re- 


Don't use your radio set aS, 
a proving ground for inferior tubes’ 


"ROA. RADIOTROW 


ACA BADIOTRON COmPamy, IHC 


There Is Action in the Arrangement of RCA 
Radiotron Cartons in This Illustration 


peated containers or products. As 
necessary as artistic arrangement, 
unquestionably, is the lighting in 
the more pleasing illustrations of 
this type. It assists in completing 
the decorative pattern. 

And add to this the need of the 
right background effects, some of 
which are rather elaborate, while 
others are equally simple. This all 
depends upon the character of the 
unit, as repeated. If complicated 
in itself, with a complicated label, 
then the setting should not be in 
volved. 

The look-down perspective is es- 
sential to the success of a con- 
siderable number of arrangements 
probably in about 70 per cent of 
them. Place a camera on the cus- 
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YPOGRAPHY THAT 


iTS UP AN IDEAL |i! 





The Berkeley Press 
The Wood Clarke Press 
BUFFALO 


Axe! E. Sahlin Typographic 
Service, Inc. 


CHICAGO 
Bertsch & Cooper 
J. M. Bundscho, Inc. 
Hayes-Lochner, Inc. 
Harold A. Holmes, Inc. 
CLEVELAND 
Skelly-Typesetting Co. 
DENVER 
The A. B. Hirschfeld Press 
DETROIT 
George Willens & Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS 
The Typographic Service Co. 
LOS ANGELES 
Typographic Service Co. 
NEW YORK CITY 
Ad Service Co. 
Advertising Agencies’ 
Service Co. 
Advertising-Craftsmen, 
Inc. tac) 


Advertising Typographers, Inc. 


The Advertype Co.., Inc. 


E. M. Diamant 
Typographic Service 


Frost Brothers 
David Gildea & Co., Inc. 
ller-Edwards Typography, Inc. 
Huxley House 
Lee & Phillips, Inc. 
Royal Typographers, Inc. 
Supreme Ad Service 
Tri-Arts Printing Corp. 
Typographic Service Co. 
° 


Kurt H, Volk, Inc. 
Woodrow Press, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Progressive Composition Co, 
Willens, Inc. 
PITTSBURGH 
Keystone Compasition Co. 
Edwin H. Stuart, Inc. 
ST. LOUIS 
Warwick Typographers, Inc. 
TORONTO 


Swan Service 
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Fine Typography Is 


Brother To Fine Copy 


And Fine Art 


Modern typography must be 
adaptable, expressive, as 
many-faceted as a gem. It 
must conduce fo strengthen the 
impression, background or 
objective of an advertisement. 
It must distil and bottle the lure 
of daintiness that lurks in per- 
fume. It must interpret the rock- 
ribbed substantiality that is 
vital to bank or investment 
publicity. It must paint the rain- 
bow of romance that spans the 
advertisedcruisetosea-girtisles. 
Fine typography strikes a note 
of rich harmony with fine copy 
and with fine artwork as well. 





ADVERTISING 
TYPOGRAPHERS 
OF AMERICA 


National Headquarters — 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
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Outboard 


Motors 
go to College 


And they're actually becoming as popular with the stu 

golf sticks, sports roadsters and Canada Dry. Why not! 
college boys are fond of the outdoors cee they are dari 
adventuresome eee and that explains, in part, why they’y 
to the water with outboard motors this spring. 

But it was the inherent love of competition that attracte 
college fellows. Racing, with its thrills and action, h 
hundreds of them. Some are. golfers cee others, devo 
tennis, or ball players eee but these same boys have also t 
“water bugs”, piloting their own racing craft. 

CoLLEcE HuMorR Magazine foresaw a new sporth 
and straightway went to work. Last fall CoLLeEcE Hu 
Outboard Gold Cup Races were first conceived. An : 
these youthful drivers are churning the waters. Yes, t 
board motor has gone to college -.-to more than forty ¢ 

° with the inauguration of this new sport. 

CoLLEcE Humor did a job here... a splendid ; 
the same kind we can do for any advertiser who desires 


the student market. 
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Electric- Starting Sea-Horses 
. .. Faster Than Any Before 


WHAT A VACATION AWAITS AMERICA NOW! 
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How to buy Circulation in 
Argentina 50% Cheaper 


Our thesis is that 2x1 = 2. 
The “I refers to advertising rates in 
all Buenos Aires newspapers . . . almost 


identically the same. 
But the “2 x 1" refers 
only to LA PRENSA— 
South America's great- 
est newspaper. It has 
almost twice the circula- 
tion of any other Buenos 
Aires morning newspa- 
per... more circulation 
in Buenos Aires alone 
than has its nearest com- 
petitor in all Argentina. 
Yet the 
higher. 
LA PRENSA advertis- 
be 


LA 


rates are no 


ing must twice 


as effective 








Facts—Verified 


One of a series of advertise- 
ments giving you the honest, 
unadorned facts regarding Ld 
Prensa supremacy as an ad- 
vertising medium. The pub- 
lishers are preparing an audit 
which will verify every state- 
ment made .. . but La 
Prensa grows so rapidly that 
figures far in excess of those 
shown here are expected. 

In the meantime: “Any ad- 
vertising agent, advertiser or 
quatified person interested in 
knowing the circulation of 
La Prensa will have placed 
at his disposition, at any time, 
by the business manager, the 
account books or other evi- 
dence necessary for the pur- 
pose.” 








PREN 


of Buenos Aires 


50% cheaper. 


Statements covering the last six 
months of 1929 show a general daily 


average for LA PRENSA 
of 269,904 copies sold 
and a Sunday average 
of 383,547. Certain sin- 
gle months during this 
period are much higher. 
Competitive figures are 
easily available 
compare. 

Simple as 2 x 1 = 2 is 
LA PRENSA'S claim to 
superiority. We solicit 
your interest in complete 
details . . . mailed if 
you are too busy for 
interviews. 


SA 


“South America's Greatest Newspaper” 


JOSHUA B. POWERS, INC., International Publishers’ Representatives 
250 Park Avenue, New York 


LONDON 


PARIS 


BERLIN 


BUENOS AIRES 
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tomary eye-level, and only the 
foreground objects. would be prom- 
inent. The look-down plan makes 
the pattern idea possible, of course. 
In advertising the RCA Radio- 
tron, a vacuum tube for radio use, 
the visualizer manages, without 
figures or action of any kind, and 
employing cartons 
only, to compose 
thoroughly alive and 
artistic pattern-pic- 
tures, a second color 
adding appreciably to 
the merit of each 
separate layout. 
What could be more 
simple than these in- 
teresting Radiotron 
pages in bright red 
and black, with their 
skilful repetition of 
packages? The fact 
that each container 
is practically a re- 
plica of the other in 
nowise detracts from 
what happens when 
a creative artist as- 
sembles them along 
decorative lines. 
Sometimes they are 
arranged in a sweep- 
ing circle, side by 
side; in other com- 
positions they build 
up into attractive 
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designs are, of course, quite indis- 
pensable. It is one solution of the 
problem of injecting interest, pic- 
torially, into an advertisement, 
with unpromising material at your 
disposal. And how much better it 
is than to place packages or prod- 
ucts fo ly, as separate “spots,” 
detached and with no 
effort to establish 
anything even ap- 
proximating design. 
All things consid- 
ered, I believe the 
photographer has ac- 
complished more in 
pattern layouts than 
the artist. And he 
has deliberately se- 
lected subjects which 
might well dishearten 
and discourage any 
average artist, what- 
ever his ability. 
“Even Pulleys 
have Gone Modern” 
is a headline in an 
industrial publication, 
and the camera has 
managed so to com- 
pose these clumsy, 
uninteresting and cer- 
tainly inartistic pul- 
ley wheels of metal, 
that they become de- 
cidedly attractive in 
the illustration. More- 


pyramid formations, Lisht and Shadow Play an Im- over the picture is 
while one fine en- Portant Part in the American modernistic in keep- 


semble was provoca- 
tive because of its 
spirited action, because the cartons, 
as if projected from a common cen- 
ter, leaped outward into space. 

You might very naturally sup- 
pose that mere boxes, however, 
composed, could not be fashioned 
into anything like an adequate and 
artistic “illustration,” but the RCA 
series certainly contradicts this, 
and with emphasis. 

In general, it may be said that 
action is an important factor. 
There should be movement in these 
unique patterns. Perspective also 
is an essential virtue, as objects 
grow smaller and smaller as they 
reach for their vanishing point. 

Where a campaign calls for fea- 
turing the product to the exclusion 
of all else, and figure work may 
not be employed, these decorative 


Pulley Company Illustration 


ing with the promise 
of the headline. 

A dozen or more of the wheels 
were placed on a sheet of gray 
paper, on end, in such a manner 
that when the camera faced them, 
at an angle, they slightly over- 
lapped. And here is where the 
light-and-shadow idea asserts it- 
self as a dominating factor. Each 
disc threw a shadow of itself 
against the gray background,’ and 
because electric lights were placed 
to the left, directing their rays in 
one general way, the wheels caught 
hundreds of little, accidental 
flashes. 

But it remained for the artist, 
in cutting and trimming his print, 
to do so at an angle, which made 
it appear that the entire battery of 
pulleys was tilted, as if almost 
ready to fall. As a result, the il- 
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lustration held a peculiar visual 
fascination. 

Repetition apparently operates 
always in the direction of making 
commonplace things seem singu- 
larly attractive for the reason that 
a pattern, a decorative design, is 
thus formed. The most inartistic 
and unimaginative objects, visually 
commonplace as single units, 
fall into very attractive forms 
in the aggregate, and it is 
the discovery of this fact 
which has given us, recently, 
such a wonderful variety of 
pattern illustrations. 

In some instances, an en- 
tire series is thus created, as 
in the case of the fine New 
Departure Ball Bearings 
campaign. With only the 
bearings, in various sizes, 
and a few related accessories, 
it is demonstrated that with 
limited units as to character, 
there need be no similarity. 

One interesting layout fea- 
tured head-on circular views 

of the bearings, one cross- 
ing another in a weave of @™ 
metallic highlights, while an © 
equally pleasing combination 
placed the bearings, on ends, 
vanishing into perspective. 

A resourceful artist might 
tase this product, against 
simple backgrounds, and with 
duplicated parts, time on 
time, build a year of designs, 
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rapher merely “sets his stage.” 
The composition you see in the 
photograph is actually “built up,” 
with proper surroundings, back- 
drops and lighting effects. This, 
naturally, is no undertaking for an 
amateur. It is as important to 
compose many units with the arti- 
cles themselves, as it would be to 


no two in any important way The Attractiveness of New Departure Pictures 


alike. It is all a matter of 
composition, of arrangement, 

and of plotting out well-balanced 
designs before the camera, always 
of course, with proper attention 
paid to the lighting. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad oper- 
ates three “crack” trains between 
New York and Chicago, and an 
unusual page advertisement repro- 
duced. look-down views of these 
trains, speeding on their bright 
rails, each an exact replica of the 
other, and spotted with mathemat- 
ical precision. It was an excep- 
tionally compelling page as a con- 
sequence. 

There is really no complication 
connected with producing such il- 
lustrations as this, although to the 
uninitiated there might be many 
questions involved. The photog- 


Is a Matter of Composition 


design them on a piece of paper. 

The safe idea, in fact, is first to 
draw up a pencil layout for studio 
guidance. But it should be dis- 
tinctly understood that these de- 
signs are not the result of merely 
taking a number of separate pho- 
tographs of the same object, sil- 
houetting them, and mounting them 
against tinted paper stock, with a 
final hour of so of retouching. 

This plan would never work out 
satisfactorily. The eye would in- 
stantly detect the difference. But 
what happens if the units are of 
considerable size, such as electric 
dynamos for example? 

Such objects are indeed photo- 
graphed in group formation, from 
staged compositions, Three hun- 
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ourse @ 


—is it bogey?—How would you like par? 
—if it’s par—congratulations—but can we 
interest you in a birdie?—that is, exceeded 
sales quotas with a decrease in the percent- 
age of selling expense. 

Our new book, “THE LAND OF THE 
D-PP,” (which by the way, is the only one 
of its kind ever published), tells you a great 
deal in a very few pages about a market of 
milk and money—one of the most interest- 


ing holes on the great American Business 
Course. 





To the man (or woman) interested in birdie sales in “The Land of 
the D-PP,” this book will be sent FREE of all costs, in the spirit of 
constructive suggestion, second only to that of a faithful and admiring 
caddy, 


Copies are available upon request at the Dispatch-Pioneer 
Press and all offices of O’Mara and Ormsbee, Inc. 


S:. Pant Dispatch - Pioucer Press 
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dred small automobiles, just as 
they were rolled out into the yards 
from the factory were recently 
formed into a gigantic pattern, and 
the camera “took” them from the 
roof of the plant, at a late hour in 
the afternoon when long shadows 
were falling across the ground 
from each machine. 

In another remarkable illustra- 
tion a smooth path was lined, on 
both sides, by rows of electric re- 
frigerators, placed side 
by side, much as if they 
were buildings on Main 
Street. This was the 
caption idea of the com- 
position and to add to 
the idea very small fig- 
ures, in miniature, were 
photographed separately 
and placed along the 
electric boulevard. The 
camera man photo- 
graphed this unusual 
vista from a tower built 
for the purpose. Prac- 
tically no retouching 
was necessary, the sun- 
light flooding the two 
batteries of products in 
an artistic manner and 
supplying the desired 
color contrast. 

From such instances 
it will be seen that the 
more successful pictures of the pat- 
tern type are not pasted-up jobs 
in any sense. Someone has gone 
to the trouble—if that it may be 
termed—of creating the entire com- 
position. 

The makers of Ticonderoga 
Pencils have met with many pleas- 
ing surprises in the use of decora- 
tive designs fashioned wholly of 
pencils—and the same pencil, re- 
peated over and over again. 
Whereas the camera reproduction 
of one pencil would not constitute 
anything at all unusual in the way 
of an advertising illustration, the 
pattern scheme enlivens single col- 
umn displays to a startling ex- 
tent. It is only another instance 
of repeated units pleasing the eye. 

The Ray-O-Vac illustration re- 
produced on this page is an in- 
teresting example of clever but 
formal arrangement of several 
products in a design. Four dif- 
ferent members of this company’s 
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line are lined up like soldiers, pass- 
ing in review for the reader. 
“Meet the Ray-O-Vac family” is 
the heading of the advertisement 
in which this soldier-product plio- 
tograph appeared. And the copy 
closed with the suggestion that 
you “Ask your dealer... he'll 
introduce them to you. They're 
friends of yours . . . they want tc 

serve you.” 
Part of the attractiveness of this 
advertisement is the way in 
which the 


ik 


Four Different Products Are Shown 
in an Interesting and Attractive 
Manner by Ray-O-Vac 


picture has been tailored. The 
main text and heading were set 
into a notch at the bottom, to the 
right. At the top, in the notches 
above the products, were the iden- 
tifying words “Batteries,” “Flash- 
lights,” and “Tubes.” 

It would have been the easy and 
obvious thing to do to use the 
photograph as originally taken, 
making the customary square half- 
tone. But Ray-O-Vac was not 
satisfied to do the ordinary, it 
trimmed the picture in this un- 
usual way, thus making it twice 
as interesting and appealing. 


American Radiator & Standard 
Sanitary Earnings 


Gross sales of the American Radiator 
& Standard Sanitary Manufactur 
Corporation, and subsidiaries, for 
year ended December 31, 1929, amount 
to $181,797,144. Selling and adminis': r 
tive expenses were $25,470,344 ew 
income was $27,866,998, ‘and consolida: 
net profits amounted to $20,012,171. 
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diers, pass- 
he reader, 
family” is 


ae In Argentina 

the c ‘Py 
“=| LA NACION 
ve is Dominates ! 


Offering American Advertisers 
prestige plus proven circulation 


In make-up, tone and completeness, LA 
NACION, ranks as one of the world’s leading 
newspapers. In its unusual value to advertisers, 
it holds a unique place in Argentina. LA 
NACION provides not only a vast circulation 
but reaches a class reader as well. 


LA NACION, because of its dominance through- 
eS out the entire republic and its tremendous pres- 
Attractive tige with all classes, is the choice of local mer- 





= chants and American manufacturers alike. For 
an, years it has led all other newspapers in display 
sae ect advertising. It is indispensable to the manufac- 
m, to the turer and advertising agent desirous of making 
e notches ° ° . 
the iden- American products known in Argentina. 
” “Flash- 

LA NACION’S 1929 audited circulation statement, 
easy and recently completed, was made by the internationally 
i eitcen known firm of certified public accountants, Price, 
are half- Waterhouse & Company, and contains a detailed 
not “breakdown” of both city and country circulation. 
Imary, it 
this .. 
it twice Ome av. e 8. i y E~y 
o w.w.Davies LA NACION ssiteppeace. 
standard pw 5 1 me. + 
s san Medion Are of Buenos Aires New Tork City 


New York City Phone: Bryant 6900 





» Radiator 
ufacturing 
for che If EXTRAORDINARY PULLING POWER — SUPERIOR COVERAGE — PRESTIGE 
dministra- 
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Wheels on the ROAD 

... thats SAFETY 
Riders on the SEAT 
hats COMFORT r 


Bouncing wheels ore a constont donger 
HOUDAIILILIE Bouncing seots ore o constant discomtort 
‘ Rough roods ore the proving grounds of Comfort and Sofety. 
Enjoy the Houdoille Smooth Ride over Rough Roods at ony speed. 
tt will be your stondord of comparison. 








PIONEERS AND WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCERS OF HYDRAULIC DOUBLE ACTING SHOCK ABSORBERS 








Typical of Houdaille's “‘rough road 
challenge,” in national magazines 
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The great 
road-equalizer 


All roads become smooth roads under the level- 


ing influence of Houdaille Shock Absorbers. 


Uttering vigorous challenge to “Insist on a Rough 
Road Demonstration,” Houdaille advertising 


broadcasts its message of Safety and Comfort. 


It is our pleasure to serve the Houdaille-Hershey 


Corporation as advertising counsel; to help solve the 





complex promotion problems of several great companies; 
to interpret through advertising the Houdaille-Hershey 
contribution to comfort, safety and economy in motor 


transportation. 


Williams & Cu 
Seat 


6 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE + CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA 
TORONTO ROCKFORD 
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Follow Your People 
Your people are taking $200,000,000 to This 
Great Britain this season. More millions will 
be taken by tourists from Canada, Australia, 
India, Africa—from all the world. | 
Foreign gold will be flowing over Britain ny 
from London to Glasgow. Visitors and Brit- proble 
ish will be spending ready cash. our in 
Follow your- people. Hold their trade merch 
abroad. Let them see your wares advertised. ee a 
Impress them with the world-wide extent of sales 
your business. Keep your customers. Make have 1 
new ones. Concentrate where the gold is the s4 
flowing. == : 
Tue Dairy Express, published simultane- don 4 
ously in London, Manchester and Glasgow, his se 
covers every city, every historic and fashion- repres 
able place in Britain. It is Great Britain’s they, 
Great National Daily Paper. throu 
Tue Eveninc STANDARD concentrates on increa 
London, the center of the touring world and benefi 
the world’s largest city. ae 
Tue Sunpay Express follows the Daily tory | 
Express and is read when the nation and its Ir 
visitors rest and have leisure. in thi 
‘ r , their 
These three papers give national and tourist erg 
coverage. They are read by millions of that i 
British. They are chosen by tourists because They 
their make-up is like their home papers, and —s 
because they feature news of special interest eo ¢ 
to visitors from the States, Canada and Aus- sure | 
i is ent 
tralia. My 
4 “ t 
0 0 
The Daily Express | |: 
the | 
The Evening Standard The Sunday Express canta 
or tv 
JOSHUA B. POWERS, Inc. stand 
International Publishers’ Representatives “wa 
250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK macet 
London Paris Berlin Buenos Aires all 
If you have not read the booklet, YOUR PEOPLE, send for it ot 0 
once—and get all the fact well 
This is the twelfth of a series of advertisements f" esenting the Por 
world’s most concentrated market, and its three-fold voice—Great Sive i 
Britain and the Beaverbrook Press. 
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Wanted: A Satisfactory Plan 








of Paying Salesmen 


This Problem of Compensating Salesmen Has Not Yet Been Solved 


By R. M. Cain 


President, Swan-Myers Company 


HE compensation of salesmen 

is one of the most important 
problems of the sales division of 
our industry because the successful 
merchandising of medicinal prod- 
ucts is accomplished only through 
a well-organized and enthusiastic 
sales force. We cannot hope to 
have the full and loyal support of 
the salesman unless he feels that 
he is well paid for his efforts, and 
is in line for increased compensa- 
tion which is commensurate with 
his services to the company that he 
represents. This may, of course, 
be accomplished either by promo- 
tion in rank, increased income 
through extra commission as sales 
increase, life insurance payable to 
beneficiary and carried by the com- 
pany under the group plan, or in 
some other way equally satisfac- 
tory to himself and his company. 

I realize that some of the firms 
in this industry feel that they, in 
their own company, have worked 
out a plan of sales compensation 
that is quite satisfactory to them. 
They rather .feel, too, that their 
men are equally satisfied with the 
errangement. But after looking 
into the matter a bit, I am not so 
sure that any plan as yet designed 
is entirely satisfactory. 

My conclusion is based upon the 
fact that, in going over a large list 
of formal sales applications in our 
files and by reviewing in my mind 
the large number of sales appli- 
cants seen during the last fifteen 
or twenty years, one of the out- 
standing reasons for men looking 
for new connections, who have 
been or are now with other phar- 
maceutical houses, is that the com- 
pensation is not satisfactory. When 
one considers the large turnover 
among salesmen with the larger as 
well as smaller houses, he begins 


Portion of an address delivered be- 
fore a meeting of the American Drug 


Manufacturers Association, at Pineburst. 
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to wonder just how satisfactory 
are these pet plans that some of us 
have worked out. If our men are 
satisfied entirely, so many of them 
would not be seeking a change in 
an attempt to better themselves. 

It is not a bad idea to check up 
on ourselves occasionally and see 
just how much we really know 
about what we think we know. My 
own opinion is that it is very easy 
for those of us on the inside to 
become so engrossed with the 
problems close at hand that we are 
inclined to lose touch with the 
problems that are farther removed. 
For instance, I know of some or- 
ganizations that are so dominated 
by inside men who are so entirely 
without sales experience, that they, 
themselves, state that that end of 
the business has really suffered. 
The management, not being sales- 
minded, cannot clearly see the sales- 
men’s problems and, therefore, can- 
not possibly be in such close touch 
with the sales force as they are 
with the various departments 
within the four walls of their of- 
fices and factory. By this lack of 
contact and consideration, the 
salesmen’s compensation may be 
affected. 


Size of Force Shouldn’t Prevent 
Adoption of Uniform Plan 


To this charge some may an- 
swer that their sales force is so 
large that they cannot possibly 
work out a plan of compensation 
that is satisfactory to all. But 
should it be such a problem, when 
one considers that at the most, only 
a few hundred men are employed 
on any of our sales forces? 

A salesman’s compensation, you 
may say, can be based only upon 
the results of his efforts, and that 
is true to a certain extent—but it 
is the business of the management 
to so direct, in every way possible, 
the efforts of their men that their 
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work will be increasingly profit- 
able to the house and in turn to 
the man himself. 

There seem to be three plans of 
compensation that are in most 
favor not only in the drug busi- 
ness, but in almost all other lines 
as well. 

I. Straight salary and expense 
account, 

The greatest weakness of this 
plan is that it does not provide an 
even distribution of compensation 
with the rise and fall of sales—it 
creates the tendency to raise sala- 
ries when business is good and 
provides no satisfactory means for 
reductions with falling sales. Un- 
der this plan, salaries are increased 
as sales increase. The salesman 
adjusts the living scale of himself 
and family to the level of his in- 
creased compensation and then 


when something happens, whether 
it be his fault, the fault of the 
house, business conditions, or even 
his own physical impairment, it is 
usually a very difficult problem to 
adjust and sometimes leads to the 
loss of a good man, and in most 


instances both the man and his 
house lose. by the change. 

2. Straight commission plan. 

The straight commission plan is 
used quite successfully in some 
lines but it does not as a rule work 
so well in the pharmaceutical in- 
dustry, although there are some 
firms using this plan, those that 
sell almost entirely direct to the 
physician and that do not sell 
through the various classes of the 
trade. One of the advantages 
claimed for this plan is that it 
keeps sales expenses at a fixed 
sum, but in actual practice it is not 
found to be the case, for in spite 
of the plan to pay only after com- 
missions are earned. most firms do, 
under certain conditions, advance 
current personal and traveling ex- 
penses and the commissions do not 
always cover the amount of ad- 
vance. Since no provision is made, 
where a set rate of commission is 
paid for actual sales, to take care 
of the over-drafts as a result of 
advances, the rate of sales expenses 
must be higher than the fixed rate 
of commission. 

The more serious objection to 
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this plan by the house doing busi- 
ness with the various classes of 
the drug trade, is that it does not 
permit close control over the men. 
It creates a tendency to overstock 
dealers, and provides no means for 
the firm to recover commissions 
paid for the sale of returned goods 
if the return is made by the cus- 
tomer after the salesman leaves 
the territory. Even if the plan of 
payment provides for this con- 
tingency, it usually works out that 
the firm loses in the end. 

3. Salary and bonus plan. 


The salary and bonus plan seems 
to be the one in most general use 
today, not only in the drug indus- 
try but in many other lines as well, 
It seems to provide the most equi- 
table means of compensation for 
both the salesmen and the house. 
The more simple plan and the one, 
which seems to be in most favor, 
provides for a minimum weekly 
or monthly drawing account with 
expense allowances, based upon the 
requirements of the individual 
case. It allows a fixed quota for 
each territory, with a set maximum 
selling expense allowed for a given 
amount of business, and a bonus 
for a reduction in the selling ex- 
penses set for the territory. 

This is accomplished in one of 
several ways—by increasing the 
volume of sales over the quota set 
for the territory; by selling the 
more profitable specialties; or by 
a reduction of the estimateé 
traveling expenses. Being a very 
flexible plan, it can be changed in 
its construction and modified in so 
many ways that it will meet the 
specific requirements of almost any 
condition or territory. 

I shall not in any way attempt 
to show what the sales compensa- 
tion should be, as that depends, of 
course, upon the kind and classes 
of merchandise sold. However, it 
does seem to me, when one con- 
siders the many plans of compensa- 
tion that have been and are now in 
use, the volumes written upon the 
subject, and the constant changes 
and experiments that are being 
made with old and new plans, that 
we cannot say that the problem of 
salesmen’s compensation has been 
entirely solved. 
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14 
SURPRISING FACTS 


about 
The Spokane Country — 


‘*LINCOLN 
The 50th State ”’ 


For easy comparison, let us 
think of the Spokane Country 
Market as *“ COLN—The 50th 
State,”’ and we find the following 
interesting facts: 


(Note: Figures in parentheses 
undicate authorities upon which 
iacts are based—see footnotes.) 


‘““LINCOLN” LEADS: 


LEADS 32 STATES in per capi- 
ta urban spendable income (1) 
one states like Iowa, 


Ohio) ; 
LEADS. ai STATES in percentage 
population filing income tax re- 


turns; (2) 
ag 43 STATES in per capi- 
arm spendable income; (1) 
LEADS | A Rat 4 in percentage 


wired 4) 
LEADS 2 States in automo-. 


biles to families; (3) 
LEADS 25 STA rES © pevemtess 
(1) 


can Markets in number of towns 
over 1,000; (3) 
LEADS 22 érAtes he per eapi- 
3) 


ta savings copes 
ay — © 14 STATES ‘in aggregate 
of telephones; (5) 
LEADS | 14 STATES in male buy- 
ers over 15 years; 12 in female; 


( 
LEADS 14 STATES in volume 


sales ; 
13 STATES in number 
of Seenitios: ; $) 
LEADS U. verage per family 
wealth 4: 


ay $3,1 
LEADS 1! STATES in total pop- 
ulation; (3) 


(1) Sales Management’s “Mar- 
kets @ Media Reference Number 
(2) John _H. Beal, 

Rescarch, Washington 

“4 Study of All ,-£b Mar- 
kets.”” (4) Sales Management and 
MoGraw- Hill. (5) Sales Man- 
agement and Pacific States Tele- 
phone Co. 
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Pe es 


For Marketing Purposes — Int 


N the trough between the Cascades and th 

Rockies spreads an enormous vale, the si 
of France, tilted southwestward to meet the 
warm Pacific winds. Through this vale fiows 
the Columbia River and its rushing tributaries. 
Richly blooming yalleys, famous throughout the 
world, open into it; and more than seventy lakes 
of dazzli ing beauty are scattered like lambent 
jewels among the tumbled velvet and silver of 
the mountains that hem it in. 

This is the famous Inland Empire—the Spo 
kane Country, Heart of the Pacific Northwest— 
“Lincoln, The 50th State.” Only a generation 
ago the Spokane Country was virtually a wilder. 
ness. But it has shared with the Olympic 
Northwest in an uninterrupted growth five times 
faster than the nation as a whole. 

With the marvelous maritime region of Puget 
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LINCOLN — The 50th State” 


bund to the west, with the tremendous re- 
rees of industrial Montana to the east, with 
own inestimable richness of soil, of mineral 
posits, of timber resources, of white power, 
d an incomparable climate, the already famous 
land Empire (or Spokane Country) is destined 
become the center of an even vaster indus- 
al and agricultural dominion. 
For marketing purposes, therefore, let us call 
Spokane ‘country — “Lincoln, The 50th 
ate.” And we find, based upon U. S. Gov- 
ment ures and those of nationally recog- 
zed a — 2 authorities, some remarkable 
d significant facts. Fourteen of these are 
wmerated in the column at the left, while in 
right-hand column are some interesting high 
hts on a territory that is richest in natural 
urces of any in the Western Hemisphere 


ERTIStNG 


+4 


8 Of The 100,000 Group of American Cities 


INK 


What 
“LINCOLN 


The 50th State’ 
(Spokane Country) 


PRODUCES 


1/10 of Nation's Wheat; 
1/5 of Nation's Apples; 
1/3 of Nation's Lead; 
1/4 of Nation's Silver; 
1/8 of Nation’s Gold; 
Large part of lumber for every 
Srd frame house built; 
Large part of wool for ae 7th 


woolen garment in 
Over $400,000,000 New Weaith 
Annually ; nn Products 


over $150,000 


—AND HAS 


lead-silver mine in 
lest body of white pine in 

the world; 
1/5 of Nation’s water power re- 


sources ; 
Has America’s largest wheat 
producing county ; 
Sells its famous apples in all 
world’s marke’ 
Richest territory in natural re- 
in Western Hemisphere; 
522 “cities. and towns—é4 over 
1,000 population. 


SPOKANE 
Capital of ““LINCOLN” 

— 1 railway center west of 

Logical ap point for 
1,500,000 consum: 

Home of Federal Farm Loan 
Bank for Pacific Northwest; 
—_— Twelfth Federal Reserve 

Federal Credit 

Mining capital of America; 

7 lumber manufactur- 


ing center 
es metropolis for 616,232 


Largest 
America ; 


Intermediate 


consum: 

Seven hy hydro- electric plants with- 
in 30 miles of city; 

est percentage illiteracy any 

city over 100, 

One of America’s finest hotels 

Davenport ; 

One largest publishing plants 
in Far West. 
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The Open Form on 
Business Letters 


Bryan Steam Corporation 
Perv, Inp. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

There is quite a controversy in 
our office as to whether or not it is 
correct to use the open form of 
punctuation at the opening and clos- 
ing of a letter. 

will very much appreciate your 
opinion as to which of the two forms 
mentioned is most generally used by 
those who pay attention to letter 
writing technique. 
R. J. Parvin, 


Sales Supervisor. 


NYBODY interested in trifles 

may like to know that the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany saved last year at least seven 
typewriter strokes on each letter 
or a total of 13,118,000 strokes. 
This saving was due directly to 
the adoption of the open form of 
punctuation on its 1,874,000 letters. 


May 9, 1930 
Editor of Printers’ Ink, 
185 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 





Very truly yours, 
John 
The 


y. nes, 
erambulator Company. 


The above form has the old style 
punctuation which is still more 
commonly used than the following 
new style or open form: 


May 9, 1930 
Editor of Printers’ Ink 
185 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 


Very truly yours 
John Jones 
The Perambulator Company 


The open form is being used 
more and more by companies, not 
only for saving in correspondence 
detail, but to conform with modern 
trends toward simplification. Out 
of 100 letters which we examined, 
thirty-one employed the open form. 
Twenty-six used a comma after 
the complimentary closing. Four 
omitted the comma. One did not 
use the colon following the saluta- 
tion. The Metropolitan says that 
the colon should be omitted, but a 
secretary’s manual states that it is 
customary to retain it. 
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“Yes,” is our answer to Mr. 
Parvin. It is entirely correct in 
business correspondence to use the 
open form. We might venture to 
prophesy, that in future years the 
addressee’s name and address will 
be omitted entirely. Business cus- 
toms change slowly. The first step 
in this direction would be the 
omission of the street address, 
Later the town and State. Cer- 
tainly the Metropolitan would 
save a great many strokes more 
that way.—[Ed. Printers’ Inx. 


Paul Block Gives $100,000 for 
Study of Journalism 


Paul Block, of Paul Block, Inc., New 
York, and publisher of seven news- 
papers, has presented a - of $100,000 
to Yale University to u for a 
program of study in the field of journal- 
ism. The courses in journalism to be es 
tablished by the gift are intended to 
spread an understanding of the place 
the newspaper. occupies in the social 
structure and how its departments func- 
tion. They are not intended ially 
to prepare men to enter the field of 
journalism. Mr. Block’s son, Paul, Jr., 
is now a student at Yale and another 
son, Billy, is preparing for entrance. 


International Business 
Machines Appointments 


Clement Ehret, vice-president in 
charge of the future demands depart- 
ment of the International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation, New York, has been 
elected vice-president of the International 
Scale Company Division. ; 

F. W. Nichol, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the International Business Ma- 
chines Company, has been appointed to 
take full charge of the company’ for- 
eign business, William Mc , for- 
merly manager of the foreign depart- 
ment, has been appointed manager of the 
exhibit and window display department. 


Webster & Potter, Inc., New 
Business 


Webster & Potter, a Pennsyl- 
vania corporation, has formed at 
Philadelphia to specialize in marketi 
research, analysis and counsel. Davi 
R. Webster, formerly an account execu 
tive with The Aitkin-Kynett Company, 
Philadelphia advertising agency, is pres 
ident of the new company and H. Ross 
Potter, formerly director of research 
and an account executive with the 
Aitkin-Kynett agency, is vice-president. 


Inc., 


Appoints Cleveland Agency 


Continental Shares, Inc., Cleveland, 
has appointed Meldrum and Fewsmith, 
Inc., advertising cy of that city, 
to direct its advertising accotint. News- 
papers and magazines will be used. 
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DURING THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1930 


THE OMAHA WORLD-HERALD 


PRINTED 
OVER TWICE AS MUCH PAID ADVERTISING 


AS THE OTHER OMAHA NEWSPAPER 
During the first quarter of 1930 The Omaha World- 






printed over two-thirds of all the paid advertising 








Mm Herald in its morning, evening and Sunday issues appearing in the two Omaha newspapers. The paid 
z printed over twice the amount of paid advertis- linage for the quarter in the two Omaha news- 
ing published in the morning, evening and Sunday papers as measured in lines by the Haynes Adver- 
% issues of the Bee-News. Thus The World-Herald tising Company: 
a —_______WORLD-HERALD _BEE-NEWS. 
. MORNING EVENING SUNDAY TOTAL MORNING EVENING SUNDAY TOTAL 
os ae 1,226,225 1,228,983 390,492 2,845,700 269,080 835,919 193,504 1,298,503 
a, National Display ............ 543,270 549,234 77,882 1,170,386 274,421 278,383 30,121 *582,925 
PE os ay. ne cdc aes wean 112,392 116,634 140,959 369,985 61,376 62,818 98,539 222,733 














ee 1,881,887 1,894,851 609,333 4,386,071 604,877 1,177,120 322,164 2,104,161 
Total Classified ............. 302,869 303,744 172,480 779,093 194,943 195,048 83,629 473,620 











Total Paid Advertising....... 2,184,756 2,198,595 781,813 5,165,163 799,820 1,372,168 405,793 2,577,781 
*The above figures do not include 236,040 lines of national advertising in the American Weekly, distributed with Hearst newspapers. 


WORLD-HERALD TOTAL PAID CIRCULATION FOR MARCH 
Daily .... 128,116 Sunday . ... 124,620 
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Do the Products You Sell, SPEED 
PRODUCTION and REDUCE 
MAINTENANCE COSTS? 


if they do, tell the heads of in- 
dustry’s production and main- 
tenance staffs how you can 
help them reduce manufactur- 
ing costs. Throughout all man- 
ufacturing industries the men 
responsible for plant and pro- 
duction management and those 
in charge of equipment and 
building maintenance are, be- 
cause of the nature of their jobs, 
important factors for you to 
consider in selling to industry. 








Place your product’s “‘faster-and- | Sell the “low-cost-maintenance” 
more ical production” fea- | features of your product to men re 
tures before men responsible for | sponsible for maintaining mechen- 
plant and production management | ical and electrical equipment and 
—through FACTORY and INDUSTRIAL | plant buildings—through INDUS: 
MANAGEMENT. TRIAL ENGINEERING. 








Published in Chicago, by McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO. 


ECONOMICAL COVERAGE OF PROGRESSIVE 
MANUFACTURING PLANTS IN ALL INDUSTRIES 
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drawing to a close. 


Is Customer Ownership on the Way 
Out? 


The Corporate Stockholder Is Stepping into the Limelight 


jes as the country was getting 
used to the idea of wide dis- 
tribution of the stocks of its great 
industries and writers were cele- 
brating the importance of the small 
stockholder, the warning comes 
that his day is done. What looked 
like a trend toward eventual own- 
ership by millions of consumers 
of the companies whose goods 
they purchase, now looks like the 
faster rise of the corporate stock- 
holder, control of great industries 
by corporations whose only busi- 
ness is to own stocks. C. A. 
Shively, financial editor of the 
New York Sun, says: 

“Before long, we are told, in- 
vestment trust holdings in the 
principal American industrial and 
railroad corporations will be so 
large that the trusts will dictate 
the management. The day when 
the voice of the small investor can 
be heard in corporate affairs is 
He may shift 
his interest from that of minority 
holder in an operating company 
to a holder of stock in the invest- 
ment trust which controls the 
operating company, but he can 
never hope to influence the man- 
agement of the trust. Fights for 
control in the future will be 
waged among the investment 
trusts themselves, and there will 
be little need to seek proxies from 
the common run of stockholders.” 

John T. Flynn, writing in the 
New Republic, says: 

“The fact that the stocks of our 
large industrial corporations have 
passed into the hands of tens of 
millions of stockholders has been 
very much overstated. The proc- 
ess of distributing corporation 
stocks had indeed set in. But as 
so often happens, we begin to no- 
tice these movements only after 
their force has been spent and 
they are in the process of being 
superseded by other forces. The 
force which is rising now is a 
very different one, a force which 
is bringing about, not a wider dis- 
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tribution of stocks but a tremen- 
dous concentration of them. We 
are to witness now the rise of the 
corporate stockholder.” 

Other writers make similar defi- 
nite predictions that the rising 
wave of customer ownership, re- 
cently noted in all lines of indus- 
try is definitely on the wane. 

Whether this trend toward con- 
trol of industries by investment 
trusts, controlled in turn by bank- 
ers, is a good or a bad influence, 
these observers do not attempt to 
say. They merely call attention to 
what they believe is a trend and 
let it go at that. 

Several incidents reported lately 
make it appear that the individual 
stockholder knows far more 
about the problems of a business 
as an individual than a trust which 
looks only at the balance-sheet. 
The individual was always some- 
whate incoherent, however, as a 
study of the proxy situation at the 
average annual meeting would 
indicate. 


Employee Ownership Not Dying 


Employee stock ownership is not 
dying out, in spite of the disagree- 
able experience of many individual 
employees. None of the big lead- 
ers in this field has discarded its 
tried and proved plans for making 
employees partners, and except for 
a slight trend in favor of pre- 
ferred as against common stock, 
there are few indications that the 
plan which has progressed steadily 
for seventy-five years is dying out. 

Most investment trusts quoted 
on the various exchanges are sell- 
ing below their present liquidating 
values. The public having become 
over-enthusiastic about the possi- 
bilities of having other people 
make money for them by handling 
their savings, have, according to 
some investment trust managers, 
gone to the opposite extreme, and 
feel that they are competent to 
start small investment trusts of 
their own, by diversified holdings 
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in a_ selected list of common 
stocks. 

Four investment trusts, all big 
ones, feel that the public will 
eventually come back to a belief 
that experts in investment are more 
competent to make money for 
them than they are as individuals. 
When that time comes, and it may 
come in a few years, concentration 
of management power in the 
hands of a few bankers, operating 
with the combined resources of 
thousands of small investors, may 
prove not an unmitigated blessing. 

The experience of investment 
trusts in Scotland and other parts 
of Great Britain is interesting in 
view of the charge that, in this 
country, they will eventually domi- 
nate industry. Abuses by organ- 
izers of these British trusts organ- 
ized in the late 1880’s led to a 
period of calamity in 1890-1896. 
Some banking houses had used 
their investment trusts as a dump- 
ing ground for securities which the 
public had failed to absorb when 
they were first offered. Moreover 
one class of British investment 
trusts, those which became hold- 


ing and operating companies ® de- 


veloping rubber, wool, shipping 
companies and public utilities had 
through financial manipulation, 
built a house out of a pack of 
cards. 

When the famous Baring crash 
came along in England with the 
international disturbances which 
followed it, this latter type of in- 
vestment trust went decidedly 
sour. 

Many were liquidated, others 
reorganized, those which came 
through the crash wrote down 
capital and withdrew largely from 
management and operation of in- 
dustrial affairs. They went back 
to their original functions after 
those hard ‘days of reckoning. Dr. 
Leland Rex Robinson, whose book 
on investment trusts is considered 
authoritative, recounting some of 
the reasons which led to disaster 
in those early experimental days, 
says one of the principal reasons 
for failure was: 

“The struggle to enhance earn- 
ings and increase dividends, even 
by devious, processes, during times 
of rapidly accumulating capital, 
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and of multiplying security prices. 
Endeavor to realize trading profits 
led companies info transactions 
which would be universally con- 
demned today as too unsound in 
character to warrant serious con- 
sideration on the part of respon- 
sible investment trusts. In order 
to realize profits from financing, 
dealing, issuing, and underwriting, 
several companies spawned flocks 
of new ones engaged in a variety 
of promoting, financial and invest- 
ment activities, and creating a 
pyramid of paper values. A few 
notorious instances can be cited of 
the disbursement of cash dividends 
without allowance for heavy 
market depreciation and without 
reference in the reports to the 
existence of real capital impair- 
ment.” 

The financing of new enterprises 
or the serving as management 
agencies for industrial undertak- 
ings do not belong among true 
investment trust functions. 

It took many years after this 
disastrous period for investment 
trusts in Great Britain to return to 
public confidence. 

J. Edward Meeker, economist of 
the New York Stock Exchange, 
says in this connection: 

“This period of calamity taught 
a terrible lesson to trust managers 
and investors alike which has never 
been forgotten in London 
new type of trust manager 
emerged vastly superior in experi- 
ence and ability to the former type 
of trust organizer.” 

What British investors and trust 
managers learned at that time 
about the dangers of mixing in- 
vestment with attempts at manage- 
ment dictation has led Dr. Robin- 
son to make this distinction in his 
definition of an investment trust in 
the foreword of his book 

“An agency by which the com- 
bined funds of different participants 
are placed in securities showing a 
distribution of risk such as to in- 
troduce the ‘law of average’ in 
protection of the principal: More- 
over, in aiming solely at the safe 
and reasonably profitable employ- 
ment of its subscribed investment 
funds, the investment trust defi- 
nitely avoids any and all of those 
responsibilities of control, man- 
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Phen it comes to that Gift of Gifts a Bresent for the 














dn a retailer use national 
publications to advantage? 








Let us look at the facts in the case of William H. Plummer & 
Co., Ltd.—40-year old retailers of fine glass and china: (Three 
years ago, the first advertisement in the national campaign con- 
ducted by this agency for Plummer appeared. Results—from 
the start. New customers, increased business, climbing profits— 
even during the first quarter of this year, a period of depression 
for most businesses...with results checked, positively, as only retail 
stores can check them. How was it done? @A recent article in 
Printers’ Ink, “How Advertising Opened a National Market 
for a Retailer,” tells the story. May we send you a reprint? 


SAMUEL C. CROOT COMPANY, INC. 
Advertising 


28 WEST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Samue!lC.Croot ArthurR.Anderson RobertM.Ferns Stanley Gibson 
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agement, finance, direction or spe- 
cial interest which are sometimes 
tied in with investment.” 

Too much management by in- 
vestors and bankers, whether they 
be individuals, trusts or merely 
noisy, minority factions has sel- 
dom been a good thing for busi- 
ness men. History, moreover, in- 
dicates that in any attempt to 
dominate by the mere power of 
massed capital, there are dangers 
which eventually serve as a cure 
to abuse of power. In the mean- 
while several companies, even in 
the public utility ficld, where great 
holding companies control vast 
blocks of stock, are going ahead 
selling to their customers, not 
stock in these holding companies, 
but in their own operating com- 
panies. 

It is to be hoped the investment 
trusts in America will confine 
themselves to a strictly investment 
business as the successful British 
companies have done. 

Properly managed they should 
encourage thrift and a still wider 
distribution of stock ownership 
among the masses. With the rules 
now in effect for publicity of their 
holdings the soundly managed in- 
vestment trust of the future 
should, by avoiding controlling in- 
terest in corporations and evad- 
ing managerial responsibility, act 
merely as another means for in- 
creasing instead of decreasing cus- 
tomer ownership. 


L. Weinberg, Jr., Joins E. W. 
Rose Agency 


Louis Weinberg, Jr., for the last three 
and a half years with the Chicago office 
of Lord Thomas and Logan, Inc., 
has joined the Edward William Rose 
Company, advertising agency of that 
city. 


Firestone Advances 


G. M. Kryder 
George M. Kryder, for the last five 
ears in charge of bus sales of the 
irestone Tire & Rubber Company, 


Akron, Ohio, has been made manager | 


of the truck and bus sales division. 


F. M. Berger Opens New 
Studio 


Frederick M. Berger, commercial 
artist, formerly of ew York, has 
started his own business with offices at 
516 White Building, Seattle. 
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Crawford-Harris and J. J. 
Gibbons Consolidate 


_The Crawford-Harris Advertising Ser. 
vice, with headquarters at Vancouver, 
B. C., and with other offices in Western 
Canada, consolidated with J. J. 
Gibbons, Ltd. Toronto advertising 
agency. The personnel of the Crawford- 
arris Advertising Service will con- 
tinue under the name of Crawford. 
Harris, Ltd., with J. Gibbons as 
chairman of the board. This new con- 
cern will function as an advertising 
agency in its own territory and will 
act as Western agents for J. J. Gib- 
bons, Ltd., while the Gibbons agency 
will act as Eastern Canadian agents for 
Crawford-Harris, Ltd. 


Edmond Enright Joins 


Criterion Company 

Edmond Enright, formerly assistant 
to the president of the McCall Company 
and foreign representative of the Irving 
Trust yin! and Chase National 
Bank in Columbia and Cuba, has joined 
the Criterion Advertising Company, Inc., 
New York, as assistant to the president 


W. M. Haren Advanced by 
Geyer Agency 

W. M. Haren, for the last three 
years an assistant in the production 
department of the Geyer Company, Day- 
ton, Ohio, advertising agency, has been 
made production manager of the New 
York office of that agency. 


To Direct Advertising, Seattle 
Lighting 


P. A. Brattain, for the last four 
years with the Strang & Prosser Adver- 
tising Agency, Seattle, has been ap- 
pointed head of the advertising depart 
ment of the Seattle Lighting Company 
of that city. 


R. E. Cordell with San 


Francisco “Examiner” 

R. E. Cordell, formerly advertising 
manager of the Jackson Furniture Com 
pany, Oakland, Calif., has joined the 
‘ocal display advertising sales staff of 
the San Francisco Examiner. 


Knapp Electric to Churchill- 
Hall 

Knapp Electric, the toy division of 

P. R. Mallory & Company, Inc., New 

York, has appointed Churchill-Hall, Inc., 

New York advertising agency, to direct 
its advertising account. 


New York “Daily Mirror” 
Opens Chicago Office 


The New York Daily Mirror has 
qgened a Western office in the Palm- 
olive Building, Chicago. F. A. Walty 
will be in charge. 
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Western Elecfric 


RECORDING license for 

Electrical Transcriptions 
under Western Electric pat- 
ents, methods and processes, 
the first of its kind in the 
history of broadcasting, has 
been issued by Electrical 
Research Products Inc., to 
Sound Studios of New York, 


Inc. 


The association of these two 
important factors in this 
field, raises new standards in 
recorded programs. 


Sound Studios of New York, 
Inc., is already well known 
for the splendid quality of 
its radio entertainment, 
among which are numbered 


PALMOLIVE HOUR, SEIBERLING 
SINGERS, WONDER’ BAKERS, 
CHAMPION SPARKERS, 
ARMSTRONG QUAKERS, 
CHASE AND SANBORN 
CHORAL ORCHESTRA, 

AND OTHERS. 


To this organization is now 
added all the acoustic science 
developed in the great re- 
search laboratories of the 
Bell System. 


Broadcasting stations 
throughout the United 
States are rapidly being sup- 
plied with Western Electric 
reproducing equipment in 
order that the transmission 
shall maintain the same 
fidelity with which the pro- 
gram has been prepared and 
recorded. 


Let us tell you exactly what 
can be done, what it will 
cost. Better still, ask us for 
a demonstration of electrical 
transcriptions created by 
Sound Studios of New York, 
Inc., with apparatus espe- 
cially made by Western Elec- 
tric Company for 
recording programs to 
be broadcast on West- 
ern Electric station 
equipment. 


SOUND STUDIOS OF NEW YORK, INC. 


50 WEST 57th STREET 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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GAIN 20% 


In Advertising Over 1929 
FEBRUARY 


GAIN 90% 


APRIL 
GAIN 30% 


‘In Advertising Over 1929 


AMERICAN 


57th Street at Eighth 


Hearst Building, Chicago Hearst Building, 
» » » IN EXCESS OF 25,000 
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RUNNING 
WILD in on 


OPEN FIELD 


merican Druggist is com- Twenty-three consecutive 
g down the field. After months of gains in adver- 
o-and-a-half years of tising lineage. Substantial, 
ucking the line it has impressive gains. Tremen- 





roken away into the open. dously significant at a 
ow it is on its way. Surely. time when so many others 
owerfully. Faster and are being thrown for a 
oster. Gain on gain. loss by curtailed appro- 
onth after month priations. 


American Druggist has hit its 
stride. Swiftly—irresistibly—it 
is coming down the open field. 


DRUGGIST 


venue, New York City 


an Francisco Statler Building, Boston 


. B. C. CIRCULATION &€ & & 
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Copy Writer—Know Thy Product 
—And Its Market 


Account Executives Must Turn Their Minds Inside Out If They Want 
Copy Men to Do a Good Job 


By Jarvis Woolverton Mason 
Of Charles Austin Bates, Inc. (Advertising Agency) 


“LOW Much Should a Copy 
Writer Know About the 
Product?” asked Robert K. 
Leavitt in the March 27 issue of 
Printers’ INK. 

Well, Mr. Leavitt, it all de- 
pends. The circumstances 
surrounding the account control 
the amount of material and in- 
formation the copy writer must 
have in order to do a good job. 
Pity the poor copy man—he doesn’t 
know, half the time, what informa- 
tion and material can be had. - The 
account executive, who controls 
the situation, must be enough of a 
writer to know what’s necessary. 
“Admittedly there is a good deal 

copy written by people who 
don’t know their subjects but 
mighty little of it gets by the ad- 
vertiser,” says Mr. Leavitt. How 
long do you suppose an alert ad- 
vertiser is going to stand having 
such a man write his copy? 

The copy man’s big trouble, 
when it comes to information, is 
that often he and whoever directs 
the account can’t seem to come to 
a meeting of minds. It’s not so 
much knowledge of the product 
that a copy man must have as it is 
knowledge of what the advertiser 
and that account executive want 
the copy to do. To say it’s sup- 
posed to develop good-will or sell 
ice to the Eskimos isn’t enough. It 
must be ever so definitely estab- 
lished in his mind just where the 
particular piece or pieces of copy 
fit in to the sales plans of the ad- 
vertiser. The account executive 
must turn his mind inside out, so 
far as that client is concerned, if 
he expects the copy man to do a 
gor rd job. 

This is just one more argument 
for planned advertising. You 
should have a complete, all-inclu- 
sive plan laid out and typewritten 
for each account, each year, in- 


or 
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cluding conditions, analysis, prob- 
lems, method of solving and defi- 
nite plans concerning media sched- 
ule, mailings, copy appeal, etc. 
Only by doing this can you suc- 
ceed in cajoling a copy man into 
doing right by you. 

The tough part of a copy man’s 
job is that he doesn’t plan the ad- 
vertising himself. When he does 
that he’s no longer a copy man— 
he has been graduated (or prosti- 
tuted his love of writing for gold, 
if you like) and become an account 
executive. 

He’s a craftsman in words, cer- 
tainly. But if he’s going to make 
an original presentation of the 
product through his words he 
must know what there is original, 
individual, different about the 
product. Even a_ standardized 
product, such as blankbooks and 
business system forms, has some- 
thing about it which makes it 
stand out from like products. As 
a good account executive you 
know the one or several .reasons 
why your client’s product should 
be used. Either you must pass 
that information along to your 
copy man or tell him where to get 
it. He has to understand the sales 
appeal to a sufficient extent to pass 
his ideas on to the readers. If 
that takes considerable study then 
study he must. On a highly com- 
petitive product he can’t just learn 
the high points of the specific 
business—although that may be 
necessary, too. 

Studying bookkeeping will never 
give a copy man the ideas neces- 
sary to write gripping, readable 
copy on a particular accounting 
system. He must know what there 
is in the system which places it 
above all the rest. Aren’t we adver- 
tising men continually shouting 
that no two advertisers have ex- 


actly the same problem, that each 
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product must be studied individu- 
ally and sold largely on a basis of 
that individuality? Then let’s find 


out what it’s all about—by taking 
subjects 


the time to know our 
thoroughly ! 

“Your first-rate copy writer, in 
other words, should possess ... a 
thorough competence in written 
presentation.” Yes, but more, 
much more than that. He must 
know more than his subject and 
how to write; he must know 
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whom he’s writing to. If it’s sew- 
ing machines he should know what 
kind of people buy sewing ma- 
chines, how they buy them and 
why. That’s where a specializing 
copy man comes into the picture 
A man who specializes in writing 
on a certain one or a related group 
of products doesn’t do it because 
he knows the products but because 
he knows the market. He knows 
the people he’s appealing to. That 
may take years of study. 


What Groucho Says 


It’s Nice to Play 


HAT do I think of playing 

fair with the consumer? I’m 
for it—although what the con- 
sumer has done to me has been 
good and plenty. 

The consumer couldn’t do me 
dirt? Couldn’t he, or she, and 
didn’t he, or she! 

I had the Rose Bloom Toilet 
Preparations account. Its _ boss 
was keen to follow my advice and 
talk plain sense about his powders 
and creams. We didn’t rope in 
any movie queens nor yet any em- 
presses of fashion. We just told 
nice truths about the creams and 
rouges. Did we get to first base? 
We did not. We dispensed wise 
wisdom to wise women, and they 
surely and most emphatically did 
not eat it up. 

The boss of Rose Bloom said: 
“Sorry, Groucho, we paid your 
bills, but nobody seems to be pay- 
ing ours. You are an idealist, 
good-bye!” That’s a digest of 
about three hours of beefing after 
he and I had played fair with the 
consumer. Then he looked over 
a lot of agents, hunting for non- 
idealists. They seemed hard to 
find till he ran onto Aaronson. 
Asked him if he was an idealist. 
The old fox was wise enough to 
answer “No,” and Rose Bloom is 
doing very well with a double 
price raise since Mrs. Philaster 
Arbuthnot-Hay took it up. Mean- 
while, Aaronson is placing about 
three million of dough that .might 
have been Groucho’s to handle. 
Aaronson knows when to be an 
idealist, and when not. 

Met Old Man Rose Bloom the 


Fair with the Consumer—But Not Always Profitable 


other day. Asked him if he was 
playing fair with the consumer. 
He winked at me and said, “I’m 
putting just as good ‘soup’ in my 
bottles and jars as I ever did 
Looks as if I might save enough 
money to buy coal this winter.’ 

Had another client who wanted 
to play fair with the consumer, 
about a radio set. He survived it, 
but the radio set didn’t. Didn’t get 
our bills paid this time either 
Sure it was a good radio set. I've 
got three of them and they work 
perfectly, but we didn’t plaster 
them with goo-ey eloquence, just 
told how good they were. We went 
“peep-peep” instead of “boom- 
boom,” and the consumer let me 
down again. 

Did you ever see those “Reason- 
able-Price vs. Snobbery” soft 
drink advertisements of ours? 
Results made a life-long pessimist 
out of Gent Treas. He was raised 
on “honesty is the best policy,” 
and that sort of stuff. Seems the 
consumer wasn’t interested in rea- 
sonable prices for drinks, but 
when they put a little lead on the 
bottle, called it “Platinum Sealed,” 
boosted the price, got it in the 
Royal Fritz Hotel and on Blister 
Bimble’s Yacht, then the goods 
began to move. 

“Well,” said Boss, “I guess the 
public still admires distinction.” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Gent Treas. 
“T hold with Abraham Lincoln 
that what the great public seems 
to want must surely be good.” 

Say, did Lincoln ever say that? 
If Gent Treas. is consistent he'll 
be a hi-jacker yet. GroucHo. 
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QUESTION 


How can | obtain dominant 
coverage of the concentrated 
San Francisco market—at 
lowest cost? 


ANSWER 


Concentrate in The CALL- 
BULLETIN — dominant in 
its field! 


INK 


Evening Circulation 
The CALL-BULLETIN has the 


greatest evening circulation in 


Northern California. 


City Circulation 

The CALL-BULLETIN has the 
greatest city circulation ever 
attained by any San Francisco 
newspaper. 


Advertising Lineage 
For the first three months of 
1930, The CALL-BULLETIN 
led its nearest competitor in the 
entire six-day field by 98,697 
lines,* and its evening competi- 


tor by 193,279 lines.* 


Still Gaining! 

For the first three months of 
1930, The CALL-BULLETIN 
gained 227,865 lines over the 
corresponding period of 1929.* 


*Media Records, Inc., statistics 


ACALL-BULLETIN 


I TTT 
SAN FRANCISCO’S LEADING EVENING NEWSPAPER 


Represented in 


NEW YORK by HERBERT W. MOLONEY, 342 Madison Avenue 
CHICAGO by JOHN H. LEDERER, Hearst Building 
DETROIT by RAY MILLER, General Motors Building 
LOS ANGELES by KARL J. SHULL, Transportation Building 
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Urging Employees 
and Stockholders to 
Boost the Line 


"THE General Motors Corpora- 
tion has appealed to its stock- 
holders asking them to recommend 
General Motors products to their 
friends. In the report for the first 
quarter of 1930, Alfred P. Sloan, 
Jr., pointed out that if each stock- 
holder in the course of a year rec- 
ommended some product to 100 
friends and if one sale resulted, 
the sales of the company would 
increase over 10 per cent. 

This plan of boosting has been 
carried a step farther by the 
National Biscuit Company. In the 
April issue of “The N.B.C.” the 
house magazine of the company, 
a direct appeal is made to the em- 
ployees to recommend “Uneeda 
Bakers” products. Here is a por- 
tion of the message: 

“In the matter of backing up 
our advertising, are we who are 
within the family doing what we 
should and can easily do? The 
30,000 employees, who look to the 
company for their livelihood, can 
help a great deal by carrying out 
the idea which is printed on our 
pay envelopes [‘Uneeda Bakers’ 
products are featured in these mes- 
sages and employees are asked to 
use them and recommend them.] 

“Then the 16,000 stockholders, 
who are not employed by our com- 
pany, can promote its prosperity 
by recommending ‘Uneeda Bakers’ 
products to acquaintances, in line 
with the suggestion printed upon 
the blotters which were sent out 
with the latest lot of dividend 
checks. We address ourselves to 
this large group of 46,000 people 
whose interests are directly in- 
volved in the success of the Na- 
tional Biscuit Company. 

“Controller Kasten has called 
our attention to the volume of 
sales which would roll up if all 
these people would make it their 
business to do even a little boost- 
ing. It seems fair to say that 
these 46,000 employees and stock- 
holders represent families of four 
people each, on the average, or a 
total of 184,000 consumers. If 
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each of the latter interested five 
acquaintances in the use of our 
crackers and cakes, this army of 
users would be increased to 1,104, 
00 people. 

“Now, supposing all these con- 
sumers made purchases’ which 
averaged but one cent per person 
per day; that would mean sales 
of $11,040 per day, or $4,029,600 
a year—all the result of a little 
missionary work on the part of 
those, to whom the prosperity of 
the company means most. 

“It must be that everyone of us 
has at least five friends, outside 
the company, to whom he would 
feel perfectly free to _ praise 
‘Uneeda_ Bakers’ products—five 
acquaintances whom he can prop- 
erly urge to insist upon getting 
these products from the grocers 
Why not do it?” 


Charles Scribner Will Filed for 


Probate 

The will of the late Charles Scribner, 
former chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, has been filed for probate. His 
widow, Louise F. Scribner, receives a 
life income from half the residue and 
the personal effects and household fur- 
niture. After her death the principal is 
to be divided between their two chil- 
dren, Charles Scribner and Mrs. Louise 
Schieffelin. Their son, Charles Scril 
ner,. receives one- fourth the residue and 
$250,000, while their daughter, Mrs 
Louise Schieffelin, receives $100,000 ar 
one-fourth the residue. Other ton 
were: George McKay Schieffelin, grand 
son, $30,000; two other grandsons, 
$5,000 each; Arthur H. Scribner, 
brother, $10, 600; Princeton Press, Prince 
ton, N. J., $50, 600, and Skidmore Col 
lege, Saratoga, N. Y., $10,000. 


R. G. Frick with Milwaukee 
Printer 
Ronald G. Frick has joined the E. F 
Schmidt Company, 


ilwaukee printer, 
as typographic stylist. He was_ formerly 
with the Ben C. 


Pittsford Company, 
Chicago. 


C. A. Gauss Joins Ullman 
Agency 
Chester A. Gauss, formerly with the 
Fuller Lehigh Company, Fullerton, Pa., 
has joined Roland G. E. Ullman, Phila- 
delphia advertising agency. 


Appointed by Baker Agency 


Miss Doris K. Adams, who has been 
engaged in domestic science and market 
survey work, has been appointed direc- 
tor of domestic research of. The Baker 
Advertising Agency, Ltd., Toronto. 
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When Better Automobiles are built Buick will Build them 


Hollands 


The Magazine of the aoa 52 Vanderbilt Ave. 


Main boy Te House 
SOUTH 
7. 
* 


they, like Chrysler . .. Chevrolet . «. Dodge . . . Goodyear 
. Plymouth . .. Hudson-Essex ... Firestone .. . U. S. 
Rubber and other outstanding manufacturers in the 
automotive industry, have recognized the golden 
sales opportunities of the South. Many advertis- 
ers fail to tap this rich Southern market because 
they don’t realize that the national maga- 
zines do not adequately cover the South. 
The consistent yearly programs of these 
and the host of other advertisers 
proves that Hottanp’s thoroughly 
covers the real market of the South. 


YOU CAN’T COVER THE NATION WITHOUT 








COVERING THE SOUTH ... AND YOU CAN'T 
COVER THE SOUTH WITHOUT HOLLAND'S 
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Here's 
the way to get | - 
ADEQUATE ~“}: 


COVERAGE | 
INITOWA |: 


Lowa’s gigantic road-building programpoines 2 
miles paved in 1928; 739 miles paved in 192Maily Pr 
1,000 miles of paving assured for 1930—is maj is ne 
it more and more unnecessary for Iowans to@y mar! 
at cross-roads stores or outlying towns. C@wa Da 
quently, Iowa’s good roads are increasing#oximat 
commercial importance of Iowa’s key cities. 

To conduct an advertising campaign in Mtting < 
that keeps merchandise moving at a profit-mi their 
pace, it is necessary to consider the signifigifily ne 
of Iowa key cities. Iowa is a state with 2,50ey mar 
people, but no city of even 175,000. There 
Iowa’s commercial activity is not concentrated 
one or more tremendous centers but is sh 
among a group of twenty-seven key cities, ¢ 
serving some particular market area of the s 

These markets are served by daily newsp 
published in the key cities, and these newsp. 
are the most powerful selling force available. .);..: to: 
their respective markets. They, and they 
can provide adequate coverage in Iowa. 

For example, the city circulation of the nterville 
Daily Press Association newspapers is 27 a 
and the population of the key cities they se il FE 
636,880. Thus, the Iowa Daily Press Associaiggg 
newspapers average better than one paper Der 
family within these key cities. ' 


IOWA DAILY PRES‘: 
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“The direction of the move- 
ment of trade is from the small 
to the large centers.” 

—From “Recent Economic 
Changes,”” McGraw-Hill 
Company, Publishers. 








The total population of the twenty-seven 1owa 
arkets is 2,874,439, including thirty-four counties 
tside the state. Slightly less than one-fifth of 
is population, or 561,530, is served by Des 
oines as a trading center. Therefore, the Iowa 
aily Press Association’s total circulation of 457,- 
4 is needed to reach 2,302,909 people in Iowa’s 
y markets. Here again, you will note that the 
_C@pwa Daily Press Association’s circulation is ap- 
acreasing@oximately one newspaper per family. 
y cities. @ All of which shows why advertisers, intent upon 
aign in Metting adequate coverage in Iowa, should back 
p their sales plans with advertising in the local 
ily newspapers in each of Iowa’s twenty-seven 
y markets. 





Gate City 
Marshalltown 
Times-Republican 
Mason City..Globe-Gazette 
Muscatine 


Tribune 

-News-Republican 

rlington Gazette 
tlington 


E 


avenport 


pvenport 


troll -Daily Herald 
dar R: ipids 

Gazette & Republican 

nterville 

lowegian & Citizen 

erald 

Blufts.. ‘Nonpareil 

News-Advertiser 





Dubuque 
Telegraph-Herald 
and Times-Journal 
Fort Dodge 
Messenger & Chronicle 
Fort Madison....Democrat 


!bemocrat & Leader 10 
i Iowa City:..Press Citizen 


SSOCIATION 


Sioux City. 
Washington 
Waterloo .. 
Waterloo 


Journal & News-Tribune 
Newton 


Daily Register 
era 


..Chief 

ournal 

ribune 

a ournal 
..Daily Courier 
ribune 


Office of the President 
Davenport, Iowa 
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A Ringside Seat 


for Your Advertising 


A avertising always has a ringside seat in the 
arena of Wall Street whenever it appears in THE 
BARRON GROUP publications. 


THe Barron Grourp— The Wall Street Journal; Boston 
News Bureau; and Barron’s, The National Financial 
Weekly have a circulation among people to whom the 
daily news and trends in Wall Street are of vital impor- 
tance — for dollars and cents reasons. In fact, some of 
these readers have copies sent regularly to several differ- 
ent addresses, so that they will never be out-of-touch with 
financial news. 

Advertising appearing beside these news columns cannot 
fail to reach this important group of people of wealth and 
buying power. Here is a “ preferred” advertising circula- 
tion 5f national scope which reaches, without waste, the 
greatest number of people who have the most to spend as 
individuals on fine homes, golf, automobiles, travel, and 
other luxuries and necessities. 

Here is a ringside seat for your advertising in the arena 
of Wall Street —where money has a big punch and the 
“big punch” takes the “big money.” 


A special rebate covering all three papers of 
THE BaRRon GRouP 
This special rebate will be quoted to advertisers or ’ 
advertising agencies upon applicati 
Address either: Paul Howard, Advertising Manager of The Wall Street Journal, 
44 Broad Street, New York City, or Guy Bancroft, Advertising Manager of 
Boston News Bureau, 30 Kilby Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


The BARRON GROUP 


The Wall Street Journal 
Boston News Bureau 
Barron’s, The Wational Financial Weekly 
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7+ The Advertising Department as a 
Builder of Employee Morale 
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Ten Services Performed by the Armco Advertising Department Not 
Ordinarily Viewed as Advertising Activities 


By Bennett Chapple 


Vice-President, The American Rolling Mill Company 


\ HAT are some of the things 
which need the awakening 
of the advertising man? 
let us talk about employee 

morale. I have found the person- 

nel department of a business is 
mighty glad to get the helping hand 
of the advertising department. As 

an illustration let me enumerate a 

few of the things which we have 

done in our advertising depart- 
ment that have helped employee 
morale. 

First, it was the advertising de- 
partment that took the intangible 
as of the organization, known 

‘The Armco Spirit”—and crys- 
tallized it in a definite way, by 
booklet and painting—a typical ad- 
vertising man’s job. It later took 
the established company policies 
and put them together in the form 
of a printed constitution that pro- 
tects management, employee, cus- 
tomer, and stockholder alike. 

Second, the advertising depart- 
ment went with the personnel de- 
partment into a new locality to help 
build up such an appreciation of 
the opportunity afforded by the 
opening of a new plant that a fine 
selected working organization was 
available without a single “men 
wanted” advertisement. Inciden- 
tally, this particular personnel re- 
cruited by institutional advertising 
has proved to be one of the finest 
groups of workmen in the whole 
Armco organization. The problem 
of handling foreign-born labor was 
avoided. 

Third, the advertising depart- 

ent conceived and nursed the in- 
troduction of the Little Theater 
movement in industry. The work 
is carried on by the Armco Asso- 
ciation, made up of employees, and 
provides theatrical performances 


touc h 


First, 


From a speech delivered this week be- 
fore the semi-annual convention of the 
Association of National Advertisers. 





every week in the Armco Audi- 
torium. Iron and steel workers 
transfigured into thespians are a 
novel advertising contribution, but 
it has brought contentment and 
happiness into the Armco family 
through the opportunity for self- 
expression. 

Fourth, the advertising depart- 
ment helped to develop the Armco 
Concert Band from among its em- 
ployees, giving enjoyment not alone 
to families in the organization, but 
to the vast radio audience where it 
is now used for broadcasting pur- 
poses, as well as to the many who 
have heard it on concert tours. 

Fifth, the advertising department 
enlisted in the work of the safety 
department. It has helped to bring 
safety into the consciousness of the 
workers. Tremendous results have 
been secured through such enthu- 
siastic co-operation and we have 
one of the lowest lost time accident 
records in the iron and steel in- 
dustry, saving thousands of dollars 
to the company yearly, to say noth- 
ing of the grief and bereavement 
of human beings that follow in 
the wake of accidents. This is a 
real contribution to happiness. 
What more worthy cause for ad- 
vertising ? 

Sixth, the advertising department 
is called upon by the health depart- 
ment to assist in putting over the 
idea of taking care of small 
scratches and minor colds, result- 
ing in a very large decrease in the 
loss of work days for the employ- 


ees. 

Seventh, the advertising depart- 
ment was given the responsibility 
of introducing the foreman-man- 
ager idea which had been success- 
fully worked out in Middletown, 
to customer plants. Today we are 
sending our foreman-manager bul- 
letin service to over eight thousand 
foremen in eight hundred different 
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companies. “Whatever helps our 
customer succeed helps us” is a 
typical policy of our company. 

Eighth, the advertising depart- 
ment has developed a collateral ad- 
vertising service for fabricators us- 
ing Ingot Iron. It also directly 
contacts thousands of resale outlets 
and gives advertising advice to 
many companies which do not have 
an advertising agency service. 

Ninth, the advertising depart- 
ment developed and organized and 
brought into the family 7,000 
Armco Ingot Iron Shops—sheet 
metal service stations—located in 
every State of the Union. The 

“Ingot Iron Shop News,” published 
by the advertising department, is 
the official publication for this 
unique group. The “Pure Iron 
Era,” a more pretentious publica- 
tion, serves the foreign field. 

Tenth, the advertising depart- 
ment saw in the work of the plant 
correspondence supervisor an op- 
portunity to develop an outside as 
well as an inside service. “Making 
Letters Talk Business,” a corres- 
pondence textbook, published by 
the advertising department, is to- 
day used in many schools, colleges 
and universities, and over 30,000 
copies have been sold and distrib- 
uted. 

The ten services of advertising 
which I have briefly sketched, sug- 
gest new highways for modern ad- 
vertising. All these efforts are 
carried on in addition to the work 
usually assigned the advertising de- 
partment—they are the by-prod- 
ucts of an enthusiastic desire to 
serve. It lends zest to our work, 
to be helpful to all the departments 
of the business instead of sales 
alone. Advertising departments 
everywhere, I am sure, will find 
refreshing breezes for their fevered 
brows, if they will step out into 
these larger fields of activity, 
which include both public and em- 
ployee relations. 


Purchases West Virginia Papers 


Woodyard Publicat‘ons, Inc., Spencer, 
W. Va., has purchased the Clay, W. Va., 
Messenger, ayetteville, W. Va., Trib- 
une and the Fayetteville Journal. 

W. E. Blair, formerly with the 
Charleston, W. Va., Mail and Gazette, 
has been made advertis: ng manager of 
the Spencer Times-Recori, owned by 
the Woodyard company. 
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New Accounts to Procter & 
Collier Agency 


The Trailmobile Company, manufac. 
turer of trailers, and the Foss-Schneider 
Manufacturing Company, food products, 
both of Cincinnati, and the Allen Manu- 
facturing Company, Nashville, Tenn., 
Allen parlor furnaces and ranges, have 
appointed The Procter & Collier Com. 
pany, Cincinnati advertising agency, to 
direct their advertising accounts. Busi 
ness papers and d rect mail will be used 
on the Trailmobile account. ewspa 
and outdoor advertising will be used or 
the other two accounts. 


Appoint Wilson & Bristol 
Agency 

The Howlett-Davis Company, Inc., 
Newark, N. J., manufacturer of 
Wonder” carbon’ remover and Atomizene 
fluid, and the Coal Carburetor Company, 
New Brunswick, N. J., maker of the 
Coal Carburetor, have both appointed 
Wilson & Bristol, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency, to d_rect their adver 
tising accounts. 


Joins Jordan Advertising 
Abroad 


Rose Albert Porter, formerly with 
The H. K. McCann Company of Berlin 
and, more recently, publicity director oi 
Helena Rubinstein, Inc., has joined Jor- 
dan Advertising Abroad, Inc., New 
York, as a member of its service de 
partment. 


A. L. Adams with Rogers- 
Kellogg-Stillson 


A. L. Adams, for the last ten year 
director of the merchandising division 
of William Green, New York, direct 
advertis. ng, has been appointed to a 
similar position with the Rogers-Kel 
logg-Stillson Company, also of that city 


Multibestos Account to 


Badger and Browning 
The Multibestos Company, Walpole 
Mass., manufacturer of brake linings 
clutch facings and other automotive 
products, has appointed Badger and 
Browning, Inc., Boston advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account 


Joins Rogers-Gano Agency 

James C. Grant, formerly with the 
United States Advertising Corporation, 
Toledo, and the Roche Advertising Com 
pany, Chicago, has joined the Rogers- 
Gano Advertising Agency, Inc., Chicago, 
as an account executive. 


G. B. Curran with Brigdens 
Limited 

George B. Curran, formerly with 

Warwick Brothers and Rutter, Foron to, 


has joined Brigdens Limited, artists, 
printers and engravers, of that city. 
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More About “Merchandise of the 
Same Descriptive Qualities” 


The Court of Customs and Patent Appeals Hands Down Three 
Important 


AXWELL HOUSE, Sun- 

Maid and Del Monte—three 
trade names which probably take 
second place to none in point of 
national popularity were the 
points of contention in three trade- 
mark suits recently decided by the 
Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 
peals. That is one interesting fea- 
ture of these three cases. 

Of equal interest, and of more 
importance, is the fact that all 
three decisions indicate conclusions 
derived from a decision reported 
in last week’s issue of PRINTERS’ 
InK. This earlier decision, handed 
down by the same court, centered 
around the interpretation of the 
phrase “merchandise of the same 
descriptive qualities,” — a phrase 
that has caused endless dispute in 
trade-mark litigation. 

As Printers’ INK mentioned in 
its review of the earlier decision, 
registration of a trade-mark at the 
Patent Office is prima facie evi- 
dence of the registrant’s exclusive 
right to use the mark on “mer- 
chandise of the same descriptive 
qualities” as that on which the 
registrant employs the mark. 
Viewed casually, that phrase seems 
clear enough. Obviously, it means 
that because Gillette is a regis- 
tered trade-mark for a razor is no 
reason why the Patent Office 
should not grant registration to 
another manufacturer who uses 
the mark on furniture. Razors and 
furniture are not “merchandise of 
the same descriptive qualities.” 

But unfortunately it is not so 
easy in every instance to determine 
whether or not two articles are 
“tnerchandise’ of the same descrip- 
tive qualities.” Surely garters and 
socks do not resemble each other 
in construction. Nevertheless, they 
have been held to be “merchandise 
of the same descriptive qualities.” 
On the other hand, collars and 
collar buttons have been held not 
to be “merchandise of the same 
descriptive qualities.” 

Take radios and automobiles— 
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Decisions 


two products just about as differ- 
ent as the earth and the moon. 
With radios now being installed 
on automobiles, would Buick be 
able to prevent a radio manufac- 
turer from registering that name 
as the trade-mark of a radio re 
ceiving set? 

When one examines the language 
of the decision reported in last 
week’s Printers’ INK, he 
probably be inclined to answer that 
question affirmatively. And an ex- 
amination of the three decisions 
concerning Maxwell House, Sun- 
Maid and Del Monte would prob- 
ably make that affirmative still 
more positive. 

First let us review the earlier 
decision. The Zip-On Manufac- 
turing Company had registered 
the mark “Zipper” for use on cer- 
tain articles of merchandise, largely 
children’s wearing apparel. The 
B. F. Goodrich Company sought 
to cancel this registration and 
brought out the fact that it had 
used “Zipper” on boots and over- 
shoes made of rubber and fabric. 
It also brought out the point that 
it had, at one time, made articles 
in the same field as those made by 
the Zip-On company, although 
these had never borne the name 
“Zipper.” 

The tribunals of the Patent Of- 
fice held that the goods of the two 
parties were not of the same de- 
scriptive qualities. The Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals re- 
versed these decisions. In doing 
so, the court said, in effect, that in 
determining whether or not mer- 
chandise is of the same descriptive 
qualities it is not sufficient merely 
to tear the products apart and in- 
spect their component features and 
their construction. That, said the 
court, is too narrow an interpreta- 
tion of the phrase. What must be 
done in addition, the court de- 
clared, is to determine whether 
there is anything in the use of the 
articles, their packages, the places 
in which they are sold and the peo- 
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nstallediiA GREAT baseball audience may number as many as 
anuifac-4 80,000 — people gathered from everywhere to witness 
' .amell, combat of national interest. They are always a mixed 
lot. . . . FORUM’S readers are gathered to attend con- 
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Red Book 
Chilton Automotive 
Multi-Guide 
Chilton Aero Directory 
and Catalog 
Chilton Highway Register 
OIL 
Oil Field Engineering 
Chilton Petroleum Hand 
Book 
Petroleum Register 
TOYS 
Tey World 
PLUMBING & 
HEATING 
Sanitary and Heating Age 
WAREHOUSING 
Distribution and Ware- 
housing 
INSURANCE 
The Spectator 
LUMBER 


National Lumberman 
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ING EDITOR OF THE 
ILTON PUBLICATIONS 


\ ‘Bie word is coming through to you on 
new automobile body types? I’m interested to know 
what reflection there will be on the demand for 
steel sheets,” asks Mr. Macon. 


Mr. Shidle offers Mr. Macon his findings, and 
in turn asks, “Can you give me any information on 
strialf™ the machine tool situation?” 


Each with his own field staff and sources of in- 

formation, they have, as editors of publications of 
ectory @ the United Business Publishers, Inc., added oppor- 
tunities to enlarge and check their findings, with 
the consequence that the information that they, and 
ine all other U. B. P. editors, offer through their pub- 
Hand @ lications is timely, authentic and complete. 


Apparently it is a far call from silk hosiery to 
steel billets . . . from fine jewelry to the drilling of 
oil wells. It’s surprising though, how interdependent 
they all are when looked at from an economic stand- 
point. 

It is the policy of all publications of the U. B. P. 
to look at trade and industry with both a range 
finder and a magnifying glass . . . to report accu- 
rately on position and tendencies, and specifically on 
specific problems. The fact that every U. B. P. 
Publication is a leader in its field is significant of 
the highly appreciated service that they render. 


E BLISHERS, INC. 
et, New York 


t C.A. MUSSELMAN, Vice-President 


"ration 


e 


-gister 


STEVENS, Treasurer 
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AppiInGc MACHINES 
COUNTERS AND 
SHOWCASES 
LockKERS 

TRUCKS 

TWINE 


+. in fact ALL equip- 
ment and supplies used 
by department stores and 
chain stores are bought 
by these 


4 men: 


general manager 


controller 
supply buyer 
delivery supt. 


Write for survey telling 
how to cover thoroughly 
these 10,352 buying offi- 
cials with 


STORE 


EQUIPMENT 
anp SUPPLIES 


236 N. Clark St... Chicago 
NEW YORK 20 VESEY STREET 
LOS ANGELES , . . 122 E. 7th STREET 
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With this broad view of the 
significance of the phrase in mind 
the court ruled that the Zip-O 
company was not entitled to regis- 
tration of “Zipper” on the mer 
chandise mentioned. It therefor 
reversed the Patent Office and 
cancelled the Zip-On company’s 
registration. 

Now, with the Maxwell House, 
Sun-Maid and Del Monte cases de- 
cided, it becomes clear that the 
Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 
peals is determined to apply this 
same liberal interpretation to all 
cases which hinge on that phrase 
“merchandise of the same descrip- 
tive qualities.” 

In the Maxwell House case, the 
Maxwell House Products Co., Inc., 
had opposed the application of the 
Hal Dick Manufacturing Company 
to register “Maxwell House” as a 
trade-mark for horse radish, olive 
spread, cranberry jelly, relish 
spreads, chili sauce, peanut butter, 
mayonnaise and other articles of a 
similar nature. In addition to the 
name “Maxwell House,” the Hal 
Dick mark consisted of a pictorial 
representation of a hotel and the 
slogan “Good to the Last Bite.” 
The Maxwell House Products Co., 
Inc., opposed the registration on 
the ground that its trade-mark, used 
on coffee and tea, was very much 
the same and it was the prior user. 

The Patent Office dismissed the 
opposition. Its ground was: The 
merchandise is not of the same de- 
scriptive qualities. 

The Court of Customs and Pat- 
ent Appeals reversed the Patent 
Office. Its ground was: “Do the 
goods of the parties belong to a 
collection ‘capable of a_ general 
definition?’ We think they do. We 
may take judicial notice of the fact 
that the goods of both parties are 
commonly known as_ groceries, 
sold in the same stores and to the 
same class of purchasers... . We 
are clear that coffee and tea ... 
and horse-radish, olive spread 
cranberry jelly, [etc.] ... are of 
the same class; that they possess 
the same descriptive properties, as 
that phrase is construed by this 
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court, and that the Commissioner 
of Patents erred in dismissing the 
notice of opposition.” 

In the Sun-Maid case, it appears 
that the American Grocery Com- 
pany applied to the Patent Office 
for registration of a mark consist- 
ing of the word “Sun-Maid” and 
a picture. The Sun-Maid Raisin 
Growers of California opposed the 
application. There was no dispute 
that the two marks were quite 
similar. 

The American Grocery Com- 
pany sought registration for the 
mark as used on wheat flour sold 
in barrels and other containers to 
bakers and grocers. The Sun-Maid 
Raisin Growers established that 
they had used the mark eleven 
years prior to the American Gro- 
cery Company, first on dried 
raisins and later on other products 
including other dried fruits, candy, 
flavoring extracts, breakfast cere- 
als, baking powder, etc. Mention 
is made of the fact that up to May 
31, 1927, over $14,000,000 had been 
spent in advertising Sun-Maid. 

The Patent Office turned down 
the opposition. Ground: Table 


syrup, cereals and baking powder, 
etc... are not of the same descrip- 
tive properties as wheat flour. 


The Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals reversed the Patent 
Office. Ground: “Taking into con- 
sideration all the facts in this case, 
is it free from doubt that a cus- 
tomer who used the above de- 
scribed flour, raisins, raisin syrup 
and baking powder in baking bread 
and pastries would not conclude 
that the flour was produced and 
sold by the same person who sold 
and produced the other articles? 
Confusion in origin, we _ think, 
would be likely to result even 
though the articles differed in 
many of their inherent character- 
istics. The fact that raisin syrup 
is a liquid, while wheat flour is a 
powdered grain, and that one is 
the product of a fruit and the 
other of a cereal, under the cir- 
cumstances of this case would not 
insure against confusion where 
identical or almost identical trade- 
marks are used. 

“We conclude that the use of the 
applicant’s trade-mark as proposed 
would be likely to cause confusion 
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COLOR on 


Letterhead Proves 
its SALES VALUE 


In 
2 Convincing 
Q ~ Test! 


OUR letterhead, redesigned 

by Monroe and produced in 
attractive colors (just enough 
and harmonious) will not only 
convey an impression of alert- 
ness and leadership for your 
organization....é¢ wll actuall; 
prove its added value if put to the 
test! 


The Economy Engineering Co. 
of Chicago made this test: Us- 
ing the same copy, 10,000 let- 
ters were mailed on their old 
letterhead; 20,000 were mailed 
on a Monroe-designed letter- 
head. Results....486 inquiries 
from the 10,000 mailing and 
1,860 inquiries from the 20,000 
mailing. The Monroe letterhead 
caogulied the old letterhead two 


40 one. 


Yes, the new letterhead cost 
slightly more....but would you 
be willing to add perhaps 15% 
to the cost ofa mailing to secure 
double the results? Remember, 
it is estimated that your /etter 
has, on the average, 15 seconds 
to make good! Insure preferred 
attention; secure distinction in 
the morning mail; make your 
letter LOOK its importance! 
A collection of Monroe letterheads 
in portfolio form, together with de- 


tails as to sketch in colors and prices 
will be mailed FREE on request. 


Monroe Letterhead 
Corporation 


167 North Union ... Akron, Ohio 
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1 We create what we 
print & print what 
we create: princi- 
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booklets & brochures. 
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and mistake in the mind of the 
public and its use would deceive 


| purchasers, because the goods upon 
| which the trade-marks of opposer 
| and applicant are affixed have de- 


scriptive properties which are the 
same. The goods of both parties 
are used for the same purposes— 
to make bread and pastries. The 
use of one may suggest the use of 
the other. They are sold to and 
used by the same people and some 
of them are sold in the same kind 
of containers. If no confusion re- 
sulted under the circumstances of 
this case, it would be because the 
goods were so totally dissimilar 
as to permit of no confusion. It 
follows that since there is likely 
to be confusion, it is by reason of 
the fact that the respective goods 
have such qualities in common as 
would make confusion probable.” 

And so we come to the Del 
Monte case. The decision runs to 
over 5,000 words and boiling it 
down to a few paragraphs will 
probably involve some omissions 
that lawyers will frown upon. So 
far as the layman is concerned, 
however, these are the essential 
facts: 

Tillman & Bendel, Inc., had ap- 
plied for registration of “Del 
Monte” as used on coffee. The 


| California Packing Corporation 


opposed the application. 

It was brought out that although 
the California Packing Corpora- 
tion originally packed and _ sold 
fruits, vegetables and preserves, it 
gradually added to its line of shelf 
goods until these passed the 150 
mark. Said the court: “It has 
never handled tea or spices and has 
only dealt in coffee to the extent 
that it regarded necessary for it 
to comply with trade-mark re- 
quirements, in anticipation evi- 
dently of making application for 
the registration of a trade-mark.” 

There were other issues in the 
case but undoubtedly the outstand- 
ing feature was whether or not the 


| California Packing Corporation 
| line of products, and the coffee of 
| Tillman & Bendel are merchandise 


of similar descriptive qualities. 
The Patent Office said no. The 
Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 
peals said yes. 
The court’s ground: “. . . in de- 
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termining the meaning of the 
phrase ‘merchandise of the same 
descriptive properties,’ controlling 
consideration must be given to the 
question as to whether or not the 
goods are similar to the extent that 
confusion, deception, or mistake 
will result to the public or to pur- 
pasate... ».< 
“lt one pound sealed cans of 
iffee in grocery stores, on the 
same shelves with 150 other sealed 
‘ans or containers of groceries 
such as are shown to be the prod- 
uct of appellant, California Pack- 
ing Corporation, might be mistaken 
for the goods of the appellant, 
when identical trade-marks are 
used and both are sold to the same 
class of purchasers, then the goods 
are of the same descriptive prop- 
ert ties. 
“The mere fact 


is to be shown or pointed out does 
not necessarily require that the 
goods shall be regarded as of the 
same descriptive properites. 
product of the chewing gum maker 
and that of the 
hardly be said to possess such com- 


mon characteristics, either in tex- | 
ture, quality, sale or use as to per- | 


mit of confusion. The same may 


be said of clothespins and dried | 


herring.” 

The court then referred to a 
case in which it was held that 
tomato paste and olive oil are of 
the same descriptive properties to 
the extent that the purchaser 
would be led to believe that the 
producer of the tomato paste 
produced the olive oil. “. . . 
Likewise,” said the Court of Cus- 
toms and Patent Appeals, “in the 
case at bar we conclude that cof- 
fee in one-pound tin cans, sold in 
grocery stores to the same cus- 
tomers who buy the 150 grocery 
food products manufactured by 
appellant, would also lead to con- 
fusion and mistake. 


British Publications Appoint 
C. J. Bitowf 


The Financial Newspaper Proprietors, 


L.td., owner of The Financial News, 
he Banker and The Investors Chron- 
icle, all of London, and the Journal of 
Commerce, Liverpool, has appointed 
Charles J. Bitowf, New York, as its 


North American representative. 
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GOLLING’S 
CHAIN STORE 


LISTS 


The Only Ones Kept 
Continuously Revised. 


Guaranteed the Most 
Complete and Accurate. 


om organization of 1500 corre- 

ndents is used in compiling them. 

hrough their daily reports of rew 
businesses and changes occurring in 
chain and other fields, we have facili 
ties unequaled by any ‘other list house 
for continuously keeping our chain 
store lists up to date. 


Changes and additions are made daily. 
No list is sent out without being re- 
vised up to the day sent. 


ores headquarters and addresses 
and the number of units operated by 
each chain are given. The lists are 
guaranteed 99% correct. They are as 
complete and accurate as the expen- 
diture of a large amount of time, 
energy and research can make them. 


Golling’s Chain Store Lists contain 
more than 8200 parent companies in 
36 lines operating over 211,000 units. 


Your big expense in getting the quan- 
tity business obtainable from chain 
stores is the cost of mail and personal 
solicitation. Old lists cost too much 
in wasted literature and postage and 
sales lost through being incomplete. 
Get the most ae your efforts by 
using absolutely up-to-date chain 
store lists. No other organization can 
or will give them to you. 
Send for folder showing counts, classifi- 


cations, prices and other details. It may 
suggest new outlets for your product. 


COMMERCIAL 


| SERVICE COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 


| SALES OPPORTUNITY 


REPORTS SINCE 1909 


171 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Lumber Industry Seeks 


Solutions to Its Problems 

Two committees were appointed at the 
annual convention of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association held re- 
cently at Chicago to study the problems 
confronting the industry and to report 
to a special meeting of the board of 
directors within the next thirty to sixty 
days. Further development of the trade 
extension program of advertising promo- 
tion and research will come within the 
study of the first committee which will 
center its deliberations on a detailed 
plan of orderly control of lumber pro- 
duction, devised and presented to the 
convention by Wilson Compton, secre- 
| and manager of the association. 

ecline in lumber production during 
the first part of the year has decreased 
the revenue available for this work, it 
was reported, and has made necessary 
a trimming of the advertising budget. 
The present, however, it was agreed 
is hardly a time for "letting down on 
promotion of consumer demand. Accord- 
ingly, the association will make an ef- 
fort toward getting additional funds for 
fall advertising and for material ex- 
pansion of the campaign in 1931. The 
second committee appointed will take up 
and discuss recommendations concerning 
co-operation with retailers. 

In the report of the trade extension 
committee at the convention it was 
shown that the marketing of an identi- 
fied product—trade and grade-marked 
lumber—is gaining momentum as a re- 
sult of the year’s advertising and pro- 
motion work. The advertising has 
brought th ds of resp , it was 
reported. The present advertising effort 
is being directed ony to the specifying 
buyers. Approximately $41,000 is being 
spent in architectural and engineerin 
publications, the lumber trade press an 
mediums reaching building groups, pur- 
chasing agents, building loan asso- 
ciations and railroad buyers. The hope 
was expressed by the association that 
by early fall it will be possible to un- 
dertake a comprehensive campaign to 
the buying public. 


E. F. O’Halloran with “The 


American Mercury” 
Edwin F. O’Halloran has joined the 
advertising staff of The American Mer- 
cury, New York. He was previously 
with the advertising department of Van- 
ity Fair, New Y York. 


Death of CE H. Stubig 


Carl H. Stubig, special advertising 
representative of the Tives, Ohio, Bea- 
con Journal, died recently at that city. 
He was forty- three years old. He was 
at one time secretary to C. L. Knight, 
Akron publisher. 


F. E. Irsch, Jr. with “True 


Story Magazine” 

Frank E. Irsch, Jr., formerly with 
the Carbide & Carbon Chemicals .Cor- 
poration, has joined True Story Maga- 
zine, New York, as market investigator. 
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New Organization for 
“Nugent’s” 


A new organization has been formed 
by the American Business Publications, 
Inc., a division of the United Business 
Publishers, Inc., New York, for Nu- 
gent’ s. P| il Berman, vice-president 
of the Textile Publishing Company, a 
division of the United Business Pub- 
lishers, Inc., is general manager. L. W. 
Marshall, Sr., former vice- -president of 
Allen Business Papers, Inc., who is ad- 
vertising manager, will continue in 
charge of * ‘Nugent’s Directory.” Clin 
ton G. Harris is the editor. 

Beginning with the July issue, Ne 
gent’s will appear in a trim size of 9 by 
12 inches with a 7 by 10 inch type 4" age 
The publication will be edited buy- 
ers of ready-to-wear and sociale. acces- 
sories in specialty shops, department 
stores and New York resident buying 
offices. 


Finneran Succeeds Horn on 


New York “American” 

Charles W. Horn has been advanced to 
the position of supervisor of classified 
advertising of the Hearst newspapers. 

e had nm classified advertising man- 
ager of the New York American, where 
he is succeeded by John A. Finneran, 
who had been with ” the New York Tires 
in a similar capacity. 

C. M. Carroll is now classified adver- 


tising manager of the New York Tires. 


N. J. Whelan and W. H. John- 
son with Washington “Herald” 


Nicholas J. Whelan, until recently 
publisher of the Holland, Mich., City 
News, has been appointed publisher of 
the Washington, D. C., Herald. 

William "Johnson has been ap- 
pointed advertising director of the 
Herald. He formerly was publisher of 
the Flushing, N. Y., Evening Journal, 
and for a number of years was associ- 
ated with the Hearst organization. 


Triad League Honors 
E. E. Ferris 


The Triad League, an organization of 
students of advertising and marketing 
of New York University, held its an- 
nual dinner last week at the Advertising 
Club of New York. Professor Elmer 
Ferris, of New York University, who 
is retiring as professor of salesmanship, 
was the guest of honor. 


Fred Reinhart with “The Spur” 


Fred Reinhart, formerly advertising 
representative of The Literary Digest, 
has joined The Spur, New York, in a 
similar capacity. He had proviousy been 
with Life, New York, and the New York 
office o ‘bed & Thomas and Logan. 


Joins Sieck Agency 
G. R. Sargent, formerly with Haas 
Brothers, Fresno, Calif.. wholesale gro- 
cers, has joined the staff of H. Charles 
Sieck, Advertising, Los Angeles. 
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Dont BE AFRAID TO USE @ 
PHOTOGRAPHS IN YOUR 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING @ 





FoR years Underwood and Underwood have 
made fine illustrations for newspaper reprod- 
uction. They are dramatic and appealing, like all 
Underwood and Underwood photographs. And they 
have the same strong pulling power. Because our 
photographers understand the unusual and highly 
technical lighting that is necessary for good news- 
paper reproduction. This is one that we made for 
Weber and Heilbroner for one of their most successful 


newspaper campaigns. 


UNDERWOOD € UNDERWOOD 


250 W-55@ ST-NEW YORK: N-Y:--I25 N-WABASH AVE-CHICAGO-ILL--- 12 WELLINGTON ST. £- TORONTO -ONT-CAN 
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\BOVE is a picture of a business man of the eighties deciding 
to spend $10,000 in advertising. “Spend” was the word. Some 
one may have told him that “It pays to advertise,” but he wasn't 
sure. Advertising was an expense and not an investment. 


You can't blame him, at that. He had no honest circulation state- 
ments to help him. Advertising agents were still ignorant of most 
of the things which are today essentials of agency service. No 
one had worked out scientific methods of determining the adver- 
tising appropriation. 


It was only natural that PRINTERS’ INK should give early con- 
sideration to these problems. Soon it was investigating methods 
of deciding the appropriation and seeking for untried but sound 
methods, which would enable the advertiser to buy advertising 
space with the same care with which he bought the materials out 
of which to make his product. The result of these investigations, 
carried on over a period of years, was a collection of articles which 
summarized sound appropriation methods. 
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 ECIDING TO INVEST $10,000,000 








Be 




















1N 1930 several of the largest national advertisers will invest 
more than $10,000,000 in advertising. “Invest” is the word, for 
the modern manufacturer knows the value of every dollar put into 
advertising. Advertising is recognized as a legitimate and neces- 


sary investment. 


Today appropriations are scientifically determined and scientifi- 
cally administered. Articles in the PRINTERS’ INK Publications, out- 
lining various phases of the appropriation show how scientific this 
work has become. Incidentally these articles have played an im- 
portant part in putting the appropriation on a‘scientific basis. 


New developments, however, make it necessary for the PRINTERS’ 
INK Publications to be increasingly vigilant in seeking new meth- 
ods, in interpreting their significance and in searching out still 
newer methods or refinements of proved methods. In the future, 
as in the past, leading advertisers will look to the PRINTERS’ INK 
Publications for counsel in determining and administering appropri- 
ations. 
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The Southeastern representative of one 
concern, since he was appointed last . : 
November, has placed dealer franchises the public 
for $650,000 worth of ships. Although ile prosp 
some of these dealerships have been the headii 
laced less than thirty days, their com- he nea 
ined deliveries to consumers amount to 
$174,870—average price per plane $6,725. 


This representative says: ‘“‘We have lots 

< poctooss yt, RN yh these 
“SOUTHERN ealers will se 0 , worth of ships 
AVIATION” by the end of 1930. 


An unusual enthusiasm greets aviation in 
pM a the South. Many Southern connections 
Southern Aviation will exceed quotas in 1930. However, the tention-va 
Industry in each cream of Southern connections are rap- veker 
of its A. Ae idly being closed. Get after the waiting * 1 

. Southern. market through SOUTHERN om a vio 
AVIATION and its hundreds of friendly ying “I 
contacts, and thousands of worthwhile ins.” we 
subscribers. 
every yol 
a beauti! 
violins, 01 


Write for information. 


SOUTHERN AVIATION 


Published by ; 
W. R. C. SMITH PUBLISHING COMPANY tee 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA a. 
thinking | 
Also publishers: Southern Automotive Dealer, Southern Power Journal, ment, I & 
Electrical South, Southern Hardware, Cotton | 
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Coupons and Curiosity 
Seekers 


Continued from page 6) 
vent must be written in such a 
ay that it és attractive exclusively 
the real prospect for a real pur- 
jase. There must be nothing to 
+ t the public at large. It must 
be the kind of advertisement 
hat wins first prizes. The fact 
hat the advertisement wins a 
ist prize is to my mind almost 
onclusive evidence that it is or 
ould be a bad coupon advertise- 
nt for the simple reason that 
he prize-winning copy appeals to 
he public at large. I always ap- 
breciate the compliment when 
ome kindly representative of a 
magazine points out to me the 
lack of all general interest or en- 
hrtainment (his idea of attention- 
alue) in some of my copy. The 
«ss (on most propositions) that 
it attracts general attention, the 
etter I like it. 
Yet attention value is of the ut- 
most importance. Therefore, in 
steering between Scylla and Cha- 
nbdis I have to some extent 


glaring lines with extreme typog- 
raphy. The display and the words 
must then be such as not to attract 
the public at large, only the possi- 
tle prospects (and the words in 
the headline count for more in this 
respect than the size of the head- 
line). I do not like excessive dis- 
jlay and unattractive layouts any 


of getting attention-value from the 
right readers and yet avoiding at- 
tention-value from the curiosity 
Therefore, for example, 

ma violin catalog if we start by 
saying “Beautiful catalog of vio- 
ins,’ we have already invited 
every young gentleman who likes 
a beautiful catalog, whether of 
violins, or of horses, or of agricul- 
If, however, I 


ture of a violin and some headline 
to attract as far as possible exclu- 
sively the man or woman who is 
thinking of buying such an instru- 
ment, I have at least not specially 


.tions of the 
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attracted the correspondence fiend. 

Of course if a “rubberneck” 
reads on and finds the offer of a 
free catalog he may answer any- 
way. But I avoid telling him the 
literature is beautiful; I do not tell 
him that there are pictures of all 
the violins in all the natural colors. 
What for? Those natural colors 
will help greatly in selling violins 
after the violin prospect gets the 
catalog. But if the prospect is 
thinking of buying a violin, he 
will send for that catalog if I 
tell him it contains full descrip- 
violin, including 
some exceptional values in violins. 
So here is approximately the 
first of all devices to keep down 
the idle curiosity inquiries: Make 
the offer as unattractive as possi- 
ble except to the person who is 
likely to buy. 

2. Now if we want to carry this 
a little further, we can make the 
copy rather deliberately “stiff,” i. e. 
explain in the advertisement the 
limitations in the use of the article, 
state the price or prices clearly, 
omit all “romantic” appeal. I do 
not favor this method to the same 
extent on a strict mail-order ad- 
vertisement for the simple reason 
that if the inquiry costs from 50 
cents to $1 (few inquiries for mer- 
chandise cost less than that) and 
only 10 cents to send literature, I 
would prefer very much to lose a 
few dimes than to lose several 
dollars. 

But where the copy is directed 
to bring coupons which are after- 
ward to be turned over to dealers 
and salesmen, it may become desir- 
able to stiffen both the offer and 
the language so as to make it very 
plain as to what is to follow in the 
way of a cold business proposition. 
In other words, do not “grease” 
the offer, as the mail-order men 
are in the habit of doing. Do not 
eliminate, but tell your story al- 
most in full. (Yet, if you carry this 
too far, you are again upon the 
Scylla side and your cost per in- 
quiry will mount.) 

Also it is sometimes an error 
when inquiries are to be turned 
over to a dealer or sales force, to 
talk in such vague language that 
the prospects are liable to feel at 
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NOW AVAILABLE 
ADVERTISING | 


OR 
Sales Promotion 


MANAGER 


aaaA Man of... 
Valuable EXPERIENCE 
Unusual... . ABILITY 
Fine .... CHARACTER 


A College Graduate, Protestant, happily 
married; tall, alert, clean-cut; well- 
seasoned, versatile, forceful: a man who 
gets things done . . and done well. 
A man with a private income, who places 
Opportunity first anywhere in 
America. Salary of secondary impor- 
tance. Title not essential. 


Further information furnished, or in- 
terview arranged, without obligation, 
through WALTER A. LOWEN, confi- 
dential contact agent, 105 West 40th St., 
New York City. (Tel. PENna. 5389.) 
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sea as to the business propositio 
that is to follow. In all cases, q 
proved in the miail-orde 
business, there should be nothin 
in copy to mislead the inquirer 
if so, the percentage of orders im 
mediately drops to lowest level 
But failure to state the details 9 
an offer is part of the preliminar 
canvass in skilful salesmanship an 
an advertisement seeking inquirie 
is in fact an opening canvass, 

a preliminary to a closing 
(this closing talk being made by 
catalog, a dealer or a salesman a 
the case may be). The questio 
here is simply: “How far shall w 
explain in the preliminary can 
vass?” The more we explain, th 
fewer the inquiries and the bette 
their quality. Talk too vaguely 
i. e., explain too little and you 
inquiries result in too little busi 
ness. Explain erroneously and 
your inquiries may mount while thé 
resulting business sinks to a neaq 
zero. 

3. Next, of course, there is ond 
obvious method of reducing poo 
inquiries: It is to eliminate every 
thing generally attractive that i 
free. No mail-order man eve 
makes that mistake unless he is 
engaged in a premium plan, i 


things free is the one way to waste 
catalogs; only the publicity adver- 
tiser who cannot check back his 
results makes that mistake. 
mail-order man _ recognizes 
every letter that comes into his 
office costs him money; few pub- 
licity advertisers have ever fig- 
ured it out. 

Consequently no greater mistake 
is ever made than to believe that 
the mail-order man is after in- 
quiries, that he has a hobby 
getting big mail and that he there- 
fore labors under a delusion which 
the wise advertiser selling through 
dealers must correct. On the other 
hand, the mail-order man knows 
that the cost per inquiry is a con- 
trolling factor, and that advertis- 
ing must be milked to the utmost. 
For that reason, he is willing to 
accept poorer inquiries to the ex- 
tent to which it is necessary ™ 
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The Philadelphia Inquirer 


Increased Its Financial 
Lineage for 1929 More 
Than 39% Over 1928 


—and 1930 Will Show 
a Gain Over 1929! 


636,419 Lines as compared to 386,075 lines! 
This tremendous increase was not just the re- 
sult of a “trend,” but the effect of a general 
remodeling of the Financial and Business Sec- 
tien of The Inquirer in 1929. 


The complete New York Curb Market tables 
were added. The section itself was printed in 
detachable form. More space was devoted to 
financial news and a number of well-known finan- 
cial writers were added to The Inquirer's already 
large staff of experts in this field. In short, the 
scope of this section was widened and the in- 
creased reader-interest registered, in turn, with 

* Financial Advertisers. 


To adequately cover this rich territory, be 
sure that The Inquirer is included 
in your schedule. 


Che Philadelphia Inquirer 


Broad and Callowhill Sts., Philadelphia 
Branch Offices 
NEW YORK—285 Madison Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO DETROIT CHICAGO 


Thos. L. Emory John B. Woodward John B. Woodward 
Russ Bullding 408 Fine Arts Bldg. 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
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PAPERS 


on Right Side of Ledger 


A widely known and suc- 
cessful publisher of busi- 
ness journals, is prepared to 
acquire one or more addi- 
tional publications that are 
now operating at a profit. 


q Favorable consideration 


might be given a property 
of outstanding merit with 
exceptional prospects,even 
though it may not be show- 
ing a profit at present— 
provided the terms are un- 
usually attractive. 


Address Replies to 
“Z.’ Box 257, Printers’ Ink 





order to get the maximum of th 
good inquiries. A free offer, how 
ever, unless it is an offer distinc 
tively attractive only to possib| 
buyers ‘of the particular merchan 
dise advertised never increases th 


advertisers in offering beautif 
brochures, entertaining literature 
various goods and free 

merely to attract the public at larg 
is based on a fundamental mis 
conception of mail-order values, 

4. In conclusion, speaking specifi 
cally of coupons, there is one wa 
—a very dangerous way—of sift 
ing down to the better grade o 
inquiries. That is the question 
naire coupon method. 

Out of the 25 or 30 million cou 
pons counted and recorded in the 
course of years, we have experi 
mented in this to the extent of at 
least the count of 500,000 coupons 
—probably 750,000 coupons fo 
several clients on this one point of 
the questions in coupons. 
questions are: Age, 
nationality and color. 
tions as to whether you own o 
rent. Also the question: “How 
long have you lived in this local- 
ity?” Also: “Married or single?” 
I can say without the slightest 
doubt that every question that is 
put into a coupon, even, it seems, 
as innocent a question a$ a request 
for a telephone number, reduces the 
total number of inquiries received, 
including the number of good in- 
quiries. (On the matter of put- 
ting the telephone number into a 
coupon, I have not had sufficient 
experience to be sure of the figures. 
It does reduce the number of in- 
quities, but the telephone question 
may offer a partial solution, par- 
ticularly in the case of cities where 
salesmen must follow up and 
where almost everybody worth 
while is supposed to have a tele- 
phone. Yet I wonder whether it ts 
often a good question since in most 
instances the name can be looked 
up in the telephone book to see 
whether the person is at that ad- 
dress.) ‘ 

With the question of “national- 
ity or color” by which we hope to 
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Use the VISUAL way 


to sales 


trade o 
Juestion 


The S.V.E. Picturol Projector in Use 


THousanps of salesmen are successfully using projected 
still pictures to illustrate the advantages of their prod- 
uct or service. Such projection can best be accom- 

lished through the medium of the S.V.E. Picturol 
| erating the first standard film stereopticon offered 
to the educational and industrial fields. 


pay. The Society for Visual Education is the designer and 
seems, manufacturer of the manually operated S.V.E. Picturol 
request Projector (sold also under the label of S.V.E. Jam 
ah. Handy Explainer); and the unique 8.V.E. Jam Handy 
ood in- Pocket Explainer, distributed by the Jam Handy 
Hey Picture Service (Newspapers’ Film Corporation), as 


fixcient well as the S.V.E. Automatic Picturol Projector for 
figures. advertising purposes. 





Society ror Visuat Epucation, Inc. 
Dept. 359, 327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Illinois 
Please send details about Projectors. 


Name * 4 —s 


Address 





n most . 
looked ov 
to see 


at ad- 

SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
tional- th chu : fj MV/ 
jope to N 32 SOUTH LASALLE ! 1CAGO, ILLINOIS. | 
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The Choicest 


Viands are for the Guest 


On the NEW 
North Coast Limited 


an unsurpassed cuisine is offered our guests in the North- 
west, the country pioneered, developed and served by the 


Northern Pacific Railway 


For Western Travel Information, address E. E. Nelson, 254 Northern Pacific Bidg. 
Saint Paul, Minn. 
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diminate a portion of one very 
arduous fraternity and sorority of 
correspondents, namely, the colored 
race, you run afoul of many white 
ople who then do not bother 
with inquiring. “Age” is a danger- 
- question to put in. The ques- 
“how long have you lived in 
4 locality?” always seems to 
gouse a little irritation; it cer- 
fainly reduces the number of in- 
qiries most perceptibly. 

Please bear in mind that coupons 
gntaining such questions have 
been checked back in the mail- 
order business as to the exact 
sumber of inquiries and percentage 
of orders; so it is not a theory but 
a fact that confronts us. 
pot been able to check back on in- 
quiries from salesmen to the same 
degree because the salesmen keep 
reporting on small figures and ac- 
cording to their previously con- 
ceived notions; and since one dis- 
gruntled salesman can make a 
winter in the boss’s office, our ex- 
periments have more than once 
been stopped just as we were get- 
ting toward some tentative conclu- 
son. Yet the same facts as in 
the mail-order business seem to 
hold true when questionnaire cou- 
pons go to salesmen. 

All questions that indicate that 
you are trying to investigate a per- 
son’s credit, his social standing, or 
his right to make an inquiry are 
injurious in bringing inquiries. If 
it is inquiries you want, not direct 
orders, these questions must be 
diminated. Therefore, we are 
back to Charybdis; i. e., the most 
that we dare to call for is a tele- 
phone number and possibly a state- 
ment of occupation. 

I might add that where an offer 
is particularly attractive to chil- 
dren, it is possible to say that the 
parent must sign this coupon. To 
some slight extent this seems to 
help, although many children have 
no objection, nevertheless, in send- 
ing in the coupons anyway. 

Where the question in any way 
is so phrased as to show that if it 
is answered in a certain way the 
mail will not be forwarded, you 
may be sure that the question will 
either not be answered, or if an- 
swered, it will be answered only 
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What Agency 
will help me 
execute over 
2% MILLION 
in controlled 


accounts ? 


By that I mean, ac- 
counts WE will get 
and hold without 
competition. 

Accounts secured 
through MY patent- 
able ideas but backed 
by the reputation and 
efficiency of YOUR 


organization. 

I AM NOT a research 
man—perhaps I am 
a visionist—but what- 
ever I am, you'll find 
my ideas are sane— 
concrete— patentable 
and valuable. 

I am quite certain 
you haven’t got a man 
in your organization 
at any price whose 
mind works along the 
same lines as mine. 
If you are looking for 
new accounts—ac- 
counts that will at- 
tract attention to your 
agency—accounts that 
WE will get WITH- 
OUT COMPETI- 
TION —then get in 
touch with me at. 
once. 

Address “T,” Box 252, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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Here 


Is a 
Man 


I’ve known for years. 
Qualified to take his place 
among creators and man- 
agers of the most desir- 
able type of advertising, 
who knows how to pre- 
pare sales presentations 
that impress and sell— 
who is accustomed to 
large responsibility and to 
securing results in a thor- 
ough and dignified man- 
ner, with proper attention 
to the important detail. 


Of Anglo-German an- 
cestry, his record includes 
general management of 
American interests abroad. 
An able linguist and a 
fine salesman, he is now 
seeking a new _ position 
that provides interesting 
scope and financial incen- 
tive with a thoroughly re- 
sponsible concern as Ad- 
vertising or Promotion 
Manager. Unquestionabie 
evidence regarding char- 
acter and _ integrity is 
available. Address O. 
Vonderhorst, 424 West 
33rd Street, New York, 
who. will put you in touch 
with him. 
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too often untruthfully. For jp- 
stance, we once tried out for a few 
months in an instalment offer for a 
good many thousands of dollars 
this phrase, “Negroes must not 
send this coupon.” We received 
no more negro inquiries (formerly 
3 per cent or more), i. e., none 
thereafter said they were colored: 
yet no reduction in total number 
of inquiries! 

If you demand proper answers 
to questions you face the problem 
of throwing away inquiries on 
which certain questions are unan- 
swered whether these inquiries have 
cost you 50 cents or $1 apiece, or 
otherwise of sending the literature 
or free sample anyway, or of 
having a salesman call in spite of 
the fact that the conditions which 
you put on the coupon have not 
been fulfilled. 

5. Asking a price, 10 cents, 25 
cents or the like, I have not con- 
sidered in the above. This involves 
a question, even at 10 cents, of 
getting orders rather than inquiries, 
a worth while but separate ques- 
tion. Asking for a postage stamp 
to block poor inquiries is nearly 
passé, and correctly so. It hurts 
too much to help. 

* * * 


As. for sifting out the inquiries 
after receipt: 

I have often said that if we take 
an advertisement, let us say $8,000 
for a page, and we get 8,000 re- 
plies, and if then we turn those 
8,000 replies over to a_ stenog- 
rapher : 

If we could visualize these 8,000 
replies as 8,000 single dollar bills 
lying on the desk, we would think 
a long time before leisurely toss- 
ing a bundle of them into the 
waste basket. We would most 
cautiously examine each little bill 
before throwing it away on the 
theory that it looks like a counter- 
feit, not worthy of much bother. 


Projector Account to Kirtland- 
Engel 

The Ampro Corporation, Chicago, pro- 
jectors for commercial and amateur mo- 
tion picture films, has placed its adver- 
tising account with the Kirtland-Engel 
Company, advertising agency of that 
city. Class publications will be used. 
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UT THE RED TAPE . . . Speed up the insur- 
g and mailing of your packages . . . save time in collect- 
g their value, if lost or damaged i in the mails. 

Instead of some time-wasting, cumbersome method 
f the past, use the quick, automatic Hartford Mail Pack- 
ge Insurance Policy. 

No tedious forms . . . no weary waiting in line any- 
here for you do the whole job in your own office .. . 
po delays in adjustment, when loss occurs. 

Clip this coupon and we'll show 
you how to cut your losses— in time 


and money. 

LOSS $:$-$+$ 
+$ +$+HS+SH 
+$ +$+$+S 
+$+$+$+S 
+$+$+HS+S 
+$+$+$H+SH 


-$- 
-$- 
-$- 
-$- 
-$- 
-$- 
Ps 





Hartford Fire Insurance Co. Dept. P. I. W-5-8 Hartford, Conn. 
Tell us more about your method of saving time and money on 
mats, plates and art work mailed to clients and publications. 





Signed 
Address. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
HARTFORD + CONNECTICUT 
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on Snpucsones 
ress dispatc 
and last week an- 

Exports nounced the 
opening of a 1,700-mile railroad 
by the Soviet Government. 

This road, which taps Turkes- 
tan, cost $100,000,000 and is the 
second largest mechanical achieve- 
ment of the present Russian regime. 

The most significant phase of 
the railroad development was de- 
scribed as follows: 


The most vital importance of the new 
railway rests in the fact that it will 
enable the Government to supply to 
rimitive and undeveloped areas of 
urkestan great quantities of wheat at 
low prices from the rich granaries of 
Siberia, and also unlimited supplies of 
timber from vast Siberian forests. 

Turkestan will thus be freed from 
the necessity of raising wheat itself and 
will be enabled in consequence to en- 
large its = cotton-growing fields 
to make the Soviet Union_ independent 
of the United States and Egypt for its 
cotton supply. . . . 








Russia 
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The Government will also be able 
export abroad the wheat which it ng 
sends to Turkestan Then ¢ 
$250,000,000 irrigation works in Turi 
stan ° are completed the Soyi 
Government expects even to expo 
cotton. 


The emergence of the Soyi 
Union as an exporting nation 
bound to have far-reaching resul 
on world markets. Already t 
match industry in Belgium face 
ruin owing to Russian competiti 
while other industries are begi 
ning to feel the effects of lo 
priced Russian goods. Up tot 
present time the United States h 
suffered little if any from Roece 
competition but i 


It is also sis:iificant to not 
that all of the e;uipment for th 
new railway was manufactured 
within the boundaries of Russia, 
ossible indication that the Sovie 

nion may some day bid agains 
us on this type of manufacture 
material. 

One does not have to be 
Soviet propagandist to see the im 
portance of present development 
in Russia. It is too early to de 
termine how permanent the pres 
ent Russian Government is to be, 
but whether or not it continues, it 
has built up the mechanism which 
it, or other governments to fol- 
low, can use in the fight for world 
trade. 

The United States far more 
than ever before is an exporting 
nation. It will be well for our ex- 
porters to study carefully the 
achievements of the Soviet Union. 
It is always well to know the 
strength of potential antagonists 
before the battle, whether it be 
for the trade or life, has begun. 


When Reijiro 
Wakatsuki - 
to write his fina 
Sales report to his 
Message Premier Hama- 
guchi, he was facing a sales situa- 
tion. The London conference, 
failure or no failure from a 
world’s standpoint, was a momen- 


Wakatsuki 
Writes a 
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s event to Japan, and Will 
pers was not the only one who 
pught Japan won it. Wakatsuki 
w that his report to his big 
jef would receive wide publicity, 
he cabled a few words which 
tain a real sales and advertising 
ssage. First, he lamented his 
“inadequate abilities,” then he 
sidered the results obtained on 
half of Japan “regrettably insuf- 
jent.” In speaking of the re- 
Its he said, “I am ashamed.” 
When we consider what a sales- 
an would have written to his 
ief had he just put over a big 
ble or what a company would say 
» print had it worked out a new 
oduct in the factory, Wakat- 
ki’s words shine by comparison. 
For every salesman who real- 
xs his own mistake and sits down 
the evening and analyzes his own 
hilure to sell a big prospect, there 
ill blame 
, territory, the 
eather or some other force out- 
their control. “I am 
is a much better alibi 
“our prices 


In the same way real impres- 
in advertising copy can 


tom of! humility, or “understate- 
ment,” in advertising language. 

The advertiser who shouts too 
bud only offends the audience 
vith his monotonous din. The 
slesman who protests too much 
about conditions raises the ques- 
tin of his own ability in the mind 
of his boss. 

Wakatsuki’s 


cablegram is a 
business suggestion as well as a 
clever diplomatic message. 


Mr. O’Brian Business men 


have been looking 
Clarifies a to the Federal 


Situation Trade Practice 
Conferences as a means by which 
certain abuses in industry might 
be eliminated. The man who sold 
in ignorance of his own costs and 
sometimes caused a whole indus- 
try to operate on depressed price 
levels got a certain amount of edu- 
tation from these conferences. 
Many business men looked for- 
ward hopefully to an extension of 
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them to help in several serious 
situations. But John Lord O’Brian, 
assistant to the attorney-general, 
U. S. Department of Justice, in a 
speech on May 1, made it quite 
clear that the attorney-general will 
consider law only, not theory. While 
the Department of Justice approves 
these conferences and believes that 
within their legitimate field they 
will afford valuable opportunity for 
education in industry, it also recog- 
nizes that in some cases these con- 
ferences have been used for price 
fixing. Mr. O'Brian points out 
that price fixing has been illegal 
for many years. 

From now on business can look 
only to the attorney-general as a 
law enforcer. The Federal Trade 
Commission never had sufficient 
authority to advise business exactly 
what it could do without possible 
violation: of existing laws. When 
Mr. O’Brian says.that the Depart- 
ment of Justice “is not concerned 
with codes of ethics or codes of 
trade rules or trade plans unless 
illegal practices result from their 
operation” he makes the situation 
quite clear. The Department of 
Justice is going to continue to 
prosecute al] illegal agreements. 
The Trade Commission will con- 
fine itself to forbidding practices 
which are illegal under the law. 

This leaves the situation pretty 
much up to industry itself and un- 
tii some drastic changes are made 
in the present set-up, business can- 
not expect the sort of help from 
the Trade Commission it was-hop- 
ing for. 

Dr. Klein =H — 
which appearec 
Reiterates a in Printers’ INK 
Suggestion § o§ March 27, the 
suggestion was made that trade as- 
sociations have an opportunity and 
a responsibility in the present un- 
employment situation. Many ex- 
ecutives, capable of and accustomed 
to earning big salaries, were going 
from place to place trying for jobs 
much lower in the salary scale, 
and the industry which had trained 
them was losing their ability and 
experience because it had no em- 
ployment clearing-house. 

Dr. Julius Klein in a radio ad- 
dress on May 4 reiterated this sug- 
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gestion and stated it emphatically. 
He said that an incalculable loss 
is caused to an industry when 
senior executives are thrown out 
of employment through no fault 
of their own. 

“I feel that it is rather strange,” 
he said, “that busingss organiza- 
tions such as trade associations, 
which have accomplished so much 
in other ways, have done so little 
to advance this deeply vital aim.” 

Associations not only have the 
mailing lists, the contacts and the 
knowledge of position changes and 
wants, but they also have a vital 
interest in seeing to it that men of 
ability and experience remain in 
the industry they know. 

Several associations have shown 
that a real job can be done by a 
personnel bureau which makes a 
real effort to place executives in 
positions where their knowledge 
will count most. In the last few 
weeks, for example, the personnel 
bureau,’ started recently by one 
great industry, has placed no less 
than forty executives, who with- 
out the help of this bureau might 
have been making office-to-office 
canvasses to find employment in 
some business which would mean 
starting all over again. 

Every good man placed in a job 
he knows is a step forward to- 
ward better business, increased 
purchasing power. 


Needs of the In a remarkably 
Textile frank speech be- 


fore the semi- 
Industry annual meeting of 


the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers in Boston last week, 
Henry P. Kendall, president, The 
Kendall Company, set down ten 
basic things the textile industry 
needs if it is to pull itself out of 
its present partially muddled con- 
dition. 

His recommendations, summar- 
ized, are understanding, straight 
thinking, permanent reduction of 
hours, maintenance of operatives’ 
earnings, management competency, 
research, integration, co-operation, 
leadership and publicity. 

His plea was for a plan which 
will do away with the complexi- 
ties of the selling structure of the 
industry, which will eliminate the 
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inefficient management which ma’ 
for long hours and small wag 
which will set up a_ proper 
search mechanism, and which 
bring to the industry the same ké 
appreciation of merchandising t 
has become a necessary part of 
conduct of so many other ind 
tries. 

In closing his speech Mr. K 
dall said: “We must, of cou 
spend money in the newspapers a 


will the passive indifference 
ill-will which have dominated ¢ 
public mind.” 

Mr. Kendall is not speaking 
a theorist. His work with su 
units as the Lewis Mfg. Co., a 
Bauer & Black has shown a th 
ough understanding of the ne 
of the progressive textile manufs 
turer. Lewis was the first co 


The recent reorganiz 
tion of Bauer & Black which | 


pany’s merchandising philosophy. 
The textile industry has bee 
told often enough that it nee 
merchandising brains. With t 
examples of Kendall, C 
Towels, Pepperell Sheets, Sull 
way hosiery, and others before 


delaying the reorganization whid 
is necessary if this great basic i 
dustry is to get back on its fe 
and assume the position which 
should take in our business struq 
ture. 


Appoints Howland, Oliphant 
McIntyre 


Arrol Company, Inc., 
manufacturing chemists, has aj 
pointed Howland, Oliphant & MclIntyré 
Inc., New York advertising agency, t 
direct its advertising account. 


The Chathar 


N. J. 


Philadelphia “Record” Elect 
R. B. Strassburger 


Ralph B. Strassburger, publisher 0 
the Norristown, Pa., Times-Herald 
been elected a director of the Philade 
phia Record Company, publisher of th 
Philadelphia Record. 
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speaking 

with su 
Al KNIGHT STUDY of your market or product will 
chart a clear course for your advertising and mer- 
chandising. 

Knight Service is national. Three competent organiza- 
tions of well-trained, experienced market investigators 
are maintained in the East, Middle West and West. 

Knight Studies are made either by personal inter- 
views or by mail questionnaire. All facts are machine 


tabulated, checked by bonded auditors and analyzed 


by men who know marketing. 
Tell us your research problem—and we'll tell you 


— 


= 
=. 


how quickly and accurately we can get the information 


for you—and just what it will cost. 


EMERSON B. KNIGHT, Ine. 
Certified Market Studies 
INDIANAPOLIS 


a 


a 


oe 


<a 


RCHITECTS AND BUILDERS BUILDING 


— 
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Advertising Club News 


Younggreen Not to Be 
Candidate for Re-election 


One of the main items of business 
before the convention of the Advertis- 
ing Federation of America, to be held 
in Washington from May 18 to 22, will 
be the election of a new president. For 
some weeks a movement has been under 
way to induce Charles C. Younggreen, 
the present president, to accept election 
for a third term. 

Last Saturday Mr. Younggreen, tele- 
phoning from Milwaukee to the Chicago 
office of Printers’ Inx, made this state- 
ment: 

“When at Denver three years ago I 
was a candidate for the presidency of 
the then Associated Advertising ubs 
of the World, I declared it to be my 
conviction that two terms in that office 
should be all that any one man could 
properly afford to ask—and all that or- 
ganized advertising could consistently 
expect any one man to contribute for 
the general up-building of the cause. My 
attitude today is the same as it was 
then; I have therefore refused to give 
an affirmative answer to the many 
urgent requests from advertising clubs 

call iniieliesior-tndieiion some of my 
former opponents—that I accept re-elec- 
tion for a third term. 

“During the last two years I have 
given unsparingly of my own time and 
money to the end that organized ad- 
vertising, in its new set-up, should get 
off to the right kind of a start. I have 
paid virtually no attention to my own 
usiness; and I feel now, that in jus- 
tice to myself and my partners, I should 
relinquish this honored office to some- 
body else. 

“It would be unseemly for me here 
to attempt to recount what I believe 
have been the constructive accomplish- 
ments of the Federation during the last 
two years. But I trust Printers’ Inx 
will allow me to say that my successor, 
whoever he may be, that is chosen at 
Washington this month, will find the 
house in good order and have at least 
the well-built groundwork en which to 
enlarge the structure and greatly ex- 
pand its sphere of usefulness.” 

* * * 


Business Paper Zone Plan 
Started at New York 


The first meeting of the sales promo- 
tion group of the New York zone of 
The Associated Business Papers, Inc., 
under a plan now being put into effect, 
was held at the Advertising Club of 
New York last week. The New York 
zone will be organized along. the lines 
recently adopted by the Chicago zone 
and will be divided into groups cover- 
ing certain phases of business paper 
activities. Each group will exchange 
ideas on common problems with similar 
groups in the other zones. 

The meeting was called by E. H. 
Ahrens, general zone chairman at New 
York, and R. F. Shrope, chairman of 
‘the zone promotion committee. 





To Hold Conference on 
Training for Advertising 


A conference on training for adve 
tising will be held at Washington 
the afternoon and evening of May 14 
Arrangements for the meeting are unde 
the direction of the Bureau of Researe 
and Education of the Advertising Fed 
eration of America. The purpose of th 
conference is to provide an opportuni 
for an exchange of views between em 
ployers and ucators. 

Two subjects have been selected fo 
discussion : At the afternoon ses: 

“Basic Needs and Basic i 
Employer’s Specifications and the Ed 
cator’s Objectives”; at the dinner 
sion, “Is Centralized Training for Ad 
vertising Feasible?” 

Acceptances have been received fro 
the following who are expected to par 
ticipate in the discussions: Hugh 
Agnew, _secretary-treasurer, Nation: W.R 
Association of Teachers of Marketin 
and Advertising; Frank A. Black, Wil Iph Bar 
liam Filene’s Sons Co.; A. E. Bryson the clul 
president, Financial Advertisers Associa- 
tion; Ralph Starr Butler, vice-president, Us 
General Foods Corporation; Paul T se 
Cherington, director of research, J; 
Walter Thompson Co., and : 
Fred A. Healy, vice-president, Curti “The U 
Publishing Co.; j. W. Hayes, ct i Conden 
of research, rowell Publishing C I B. Co 
Ralph E. Heilman, president, American 
Association of Collegiate Schools of 
Business; Alfonso Johnson, dean, 

vertising Institute of Dallas; 
Kobak, vice-president and general pm oe 
manager, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co 
Bernard Lichtenberg, president, Associa- 
tion of National dvertisers; Leverett 
S. Lyon; Harold Stonier, educati nal 
director, American Institute of Bank- 
ing; James W. Young, and Samuel A 
Harned, Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn. 

Jchn Benson, president, American 
Association of Advertising Agencies, 
will preside. 


a ee 
To Discuss Magazine 
Advertising 

There will be a magazine group « 
artmental meeting on the afternoon of 
ay 20 which will be held in conjunc- 
tion with the convention at Washingtor 
of the Advertising Federation of Amer 
ica. The program follows: 

Earle G. Townsend, Eastern advertis 
ing manager, The Sportsman, residing; 

he Growth of a Giant—Seventeen 
Years of National Magazine Advertis- 
ing,” illustrated talk by Joseph W. 
Hayes, Crowell Publishing Co.; “The 
Permanency of Ma ines in the Life 
of the ation,” alter Drey, vice- 
— Forbes Magazine ; “Lining w up 
ineage,” William A. Sturgis, — en 
Smith, Sturgis & Moore; “The Story at 
Fortune,” obert L. Johnson, vice- 
resident, Time, Inc., “Magazine 
resentations from an Agency Point of 
View,” Rufus Bradford Roruhen, pres- 
ident, Littlehale, Burnham, er. 
ne. 
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1 R. Hill Heads Rochester 
Club 


William R. Hill, president of Sargent 


ince on Greenlent. Inc., a Gat pee 

.° the Rochester, q tie vertising 
ertising Club at its elec- 
& for adve tion held last week. 


ishington 9 Other officers 
elected were: First 
vice-president, 
Frank R. Otte; 
second vice-pres- 
ident, Elmer For- 
schler and _ trea- 
surer, Fred D. 
Whitney. Direc- 
tors, elected for 
two years, are 
Ralph Dublin, 
John W. Reming- 
ton and R. Irving 
Beale. 

These new of- 
ficers will assume 
office on July 1. 
In the office of 

resident, Mr. 
fill succeeds 
Iph Barstow, who has been president 
the club for the last year. 

* * * 


ng for Ad 


eived fro 


W. R. Hill 


e-preside nt, 


Paul T 
Search, J; 


Use of Premiums to Be 
Discussed 


ent, Curti “The Use of Premiums in the Sale 
i Condensed Milk”’ will be discussed by 
it. B. Conselyea, Nestles Food Co., at 
meeting of the Manufacturers’ Mer- 


: Hhandise Advertising Association to be 
dean, id on May 20 at Washington. Wil- 
is; Edg: am L. Sweet, president, will be chair- 
eral sales Mimman. 
hing Co “Premium Consciousness in the Aver- 
Home,” will be reviewed by Miss 
ry Irene Hart, home economics ex- 
ducational , Aluminum Goods Mfg. Co., Man- 
mowoc, Wis.; “The Place of Premiums 
samuel the Sale of Used Cars,” Edward C. 
irstine & M#)'Donnell, advertising manager, Stude- 


er Corporation of America, and 
Relation of Space Advertising to 
Premium Campaigns,” by F. B. Ryan, 
president, Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. 
The annual meeting of the associa- 
ton will be held on the evening of 


American 
Agencies, 


ine 


Troup de 
Tnoon otf 
conjunc- 


Mail Convention Completed 


ishington . 

S Amer Preliminary work for the annual con- 
of the Direct Mail Advertising 

advertis- Mg Association to be held in Milwaukee on 

residing; Jgvctober 1, 2 and 3 has been completed. 


eventeen Meflexander M. Candee, of the National 
Advertis- Mgetamelling and Stamping Company, is 
. General chairman. 

Among those working on plans for 
the convention are: Roy L. Stone, First 
r, vice- Wisconsin National Bank, treasurer; 
Harry G. Hoffman, Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company, vice-chairman, 
Story of Me™’ Horace M. Kinne, The: E. 


Schmidt Company, general secretary. 


9 vice- . ~ 5 
fagazine ful S. Van Auken, convention man- 
‘oint of wer, and Lois F. Gibson, his assistant, 


we maintaining convention headquarters 


n, pres- 
E atthe Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee. 


ossiter, 
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close with the association’s ———— elec- 
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Women’s Federation Completes 


Program 
in Organized Advertising” 
is the topic selected 


by Cc. C. Young- 
green, president, A. F. A., for dis- 
cussion before the annual meeting of 
the Federation of Women’s Adyartiaies 
Clubs of the World. The meeting wil 
be held on May 21 in conjunction with 
the convention at Washington of the 
A. F. A. Florence M. Dart, McLain- 
Simpers Organization, and president of 
the women’s group, will preside. 

Other speakers will be: “The Nation’s 
Money and the Woman Spender,” Mrs. 
William Brown Maloney, editor, New 
York Herald Tribune Magazine; “Wo- 
men’s Activities in Advertising Agencies 
Here and Abroad,” illustrated talk by 
Dorothy Dignam, N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Inc., “The ducational Trend in Adver- 
tising,”’ Mary I. Barber, director, Home 
Economics department, Kellogg Com- 
pany, Battle Creek. 

Jeanette Carroll will present a review 
of individ activities and Mrs. 
Bernice Blackwood will explain changes 
proposed in the constitution of the Ad- 
vertising Federation of America. Ber- 
nice Ormerod, will describe proposed 
constitutional changes in the Federation 
of Women’s Advertising Clubs. 

* * *& 


Direct Mail Group to Meet 
Five speakers will address the two 
sessions which the Direct Mail Adver- 
tising Association will hold in conjunc- 
tion with the convention at Washington 
of the Advertising Federation of Amer- 
ica. The first session on the morning 
of May 20 will be addressed by Ben J. 
Sweetland, Sweetland Advertising, Inc., 
New York, and Kenyon Stevenson, Arm- 
strong Cork Co., who will talk on 
“Using Direct Mail to Sell Linoleum to 
Magazine Inquirers.” 
At the afternoon session on May 20, 
speakers: 

















“Women 


there will be the following 
Charles M. Belnap, Belna peatene 
Co., Battle Creek, “How e Use Di- 
rect Mail Advertising’; Charles M. 
Hawkes, Sampson & Murdock Co., Bos- 
ton, “Aimi Mail Advertising, How to 
Know How,” and Homer J. Buckley, 
Buckley, Dement & Co., “What Is 
Ahead in the Postal Situation?” 
* * * 


Plans for Community Adver- 
tising Session 
Herbert M. Bratter, Department of 
Commerce, will talk on “Advertising by 
Foreign ations to Promote Tourist 
Traffic,” at a session to be sponsored 
by the American Community Advertis- 
ing Association at Washington on the 
morning of May 20. Don E. Mowry, 
secretary of the association, will talk 
on “How Communities Get Industries” 
and Miss Isabelle F. Story, Department 
of the Interior, will discuss “National 
Parks in the Field of Advertising. 
Charles F. Hatfield, president of the 
association, will be chairman. Following 
the am of speeches, there will be 
a round table discussion of community 
roblems. The i will 


tion of officers. 
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Beauty — “ 
to the Utmog * 


Women find PHYSICAL CULTURE”, s 
direct means to Beauty throgi" 
Health. _ 


























They eat for Health and Beau 
(Food advertisers, please note) Mfancrica: 


osmopo. 
They keep their bodies scryugg)ic# 
lously clean—{Soap and creme e Internati 


Americal 


vertisers, attention) ald & 


They take unusually good care 
their teeth—(Dentifrice and tox 
brush advertisers, get this) 


Popular 
America: 
Review 
Redbook 


They pay ardent attention to thm’ 
hair—({Shampoo and hair lotion qi \orma! 


a P ‘ jutdoor 
vertisers, this is for you) Motion 
Atlantic 

The women readers of PHYSICH magazin 

(2 Ay 


CULTURE buy cold creams, nM x:tionai 
polish, skin cleansers and oth *”* ' 


Forum 

articles which women of taste a a 
refinement demand. World * 
Physical 
Think of PHYSICAL CULTURE wh@ Home § 


Country 


you want to sell products of EG txiien 
interest—the readers certainly @ 0°" 


Forest | 
respond. amg" 
science 
Motion 
Sunset 


True E 


Dream 
PHYSICAL F CULTUR@::: 
The National Magazine of HEALTH and BEAU —_ 
MORE THAN 300,000 FAMILIES Live BY ate: 
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MAY MAGAZINES 


PRINTERS’ 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own 


advertising) 


Pages 

The Spur (2 issues)......222 
own & Country (2 issues) . . 169 
fountry Life 
House Beautiful 
The Sportsman 
irts & Decoration 
Nation’s Business 

y Fair 


(osmopolitan 

American 

Forbes (2 Apr. issues)... 
International Studio 
American Golfer 

Field & Stream 

Better Homes & Gardens.. 
Popular Mechanics 

World’s Work 

Popular Science Monthly. . 
American Boy 

Review of Reviews 

Redbook 

Harpers Magazine 

Normal Instructor 

Outdoor Life & Recreation 48 
Motion Picture 
Atlantic Monthly 
Magazine of Wall 
(2 Apr. issues) 
National Sportsman 
Boys’ Life 


Street 


True Detective Mysteries.. 3 
World Traveler 

Physical Culture 

Home & Field 

Country Club Magazine.. 
Golden Book 

Hunting & Fishing 
Scribner’s 

Forest & Stream 

True Romances 

Science & Invention...... 
Motion Picture Classic.... 
Sunset 

True Experiences 

Dream World 

Open Road for Boys 
Nomad 

True Confessions 

Elks Magazine 

Psychology 


Lines 
149,066 
113,759 
103,881 

64,848 

64,506 

63,420 

58,421 

58,278 

57,607 

46,527 

43,485 

41,862 

40,547 

33,085 

32,498 

30,322 

29,400 

27,818 

27,640 

26,378 

25,048 

23,811 

22,764 

20,951 

20,721 

18,880 

18,855 


18,447 
18,429 
18,265 
17,603 
16,195 
16,132 
16,128 
15,459 
14,912 
14,758 
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Watch Your 
Selling Dollar! 


TH profit-minded manufac- 
turer no longer chooses ad- 
vertising media by. hit-or-miss 
methods. He carefully scrutin- 
izes each potential market. 


With limited budgets, choice 
must often be made between a 
publication with heterogeneous 
quantity circulation and a pub- 
lication with concentrated 
quality circulation. 


The advertiser who seeks the 
greatest value for his selling 
dollar in an intensive quality 
circulation gives FORBES 
serious consideration. 


FORBES reaches 80,000 busi- 

ness executives whose influence 

and buying power have been 
roven in this established 
ORBES market. 


These 80,000 profit - minded 
buyers of multiple and pyra- 
miding purchasing power (they 
O.K. buying in their own com- 
panies and influence buying in 
companies of which they are 
directors) make it an economy 
for profit- minded manufac- 
turers to invest their selling 
dollars in FORBES advertising. 


Write for facts on the FORBES 
market. 


v 


FORBES 


B. C. Forbes, Editor 
120 FIFTH AVENUE, N, Y. 


Tribune Tower, Chicago ...General Motors 
Bidg., Detroit . . . Blanchard-Nichols- 

Seven, Atlanta, Los 
Angeles, San cisco, Seattle. 
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lHliotelt 
SYRACUSE 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


ADVERTISING men, publi- 
cation representatives and 
sales managers invariably 
make their headquarters at 
Hotel Syracuse when they 
visit this busy city. You will 
enjoy the excellent food 
and service. 600 Outside 
Rooms with Bath $3.00 up. 


Roy P. Brainard, Managing Director 








_ Ship 
printed matter 
correct postage 


Avo/d waste 
and returns... 





Screenland 

Radio News 

The Scholastic (2 Apr. is.) 19 
Asia 


Nature Magazine 

American Legion Monthly 16 

Picture Play 

Scientific American 

American Mercury 

American Motorist 

Association Men 

The Mentor 

Rotarian 

St. Nicholas 

Am. Forests & Forest Life. 

Bookman 

Extension Magazine 

National Republic 

Munsey Combination 

Newsstand Group 

Current History 

Street & Smith Combination 

Blue Book 72 
tApril and May Issues Combined. 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
Pages Lines 

123,606 
103,454 
91,121 
82,917 
69,141 
66,462 
50,894 
45,643 
38,318 
28,114 
27,086 
16,756 
16,697 
15,172 
14,478 
14,394 
13,488 
12,952 
9,266 
9,238 
7,592 
6,905 


6,725 


Vogue (2 issues) 

Ladies’ Home Journal .... 
Harper’s Bazaar 

Good Housekeeping 
Woman’s Home Companion. 
McCall’s 

Delineator 

Pictorial Review 

True Story 

Photoplay 

Holland’s 

Junior League Magazine.. 
Farmer’s Wife 

Modern Priscilla 

Smart Set 

The Parents’ Magazine.... 
Woman’s World 
Household Magazine 
Junior Home Magazine... 
American Girl 
Needlecraft 
People’s Popular 
Child Life 

John Martin's Book 4,053 
Messenger of Sacred Heart 11 2,480 
Fashionable Dress & Travel 4 2,377 


Monthly. 


CANADIAN MAGAZINES 
(April Issues) 

Pages Lines 

76,250 

53,450 

85 53,413 


MacLean’s (2 issues) 
Mayfair 
Can. Homes & Gardens... 
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Why Prosperity Will Return 


by Merryle Stanley Rukeyser 


in REVIEW OF REVIEWS for May* reveals the processes 
of recovery and presents an accurate picture of Ameri- 
can business in 1930, 


"| feel that | have gained much in reading it," com- 
mented Walter Botthof, president of Standard Rate & 
Data Service, “and you are indeed to be congratulated 
on the distribution of this article representing your 
efforts as publishers to inspire greater confidence in 
America's business future.” 


And regarding “Now Is the Time to Advertise,” that 
widely quoted article by Earnest Elmo Calkins which 
appeared in REVIEW OF REVIEWS for March,* Mr. 
Botthof added—"We would be interested in reproduc- 
ing an extract on the first page of the June issue of. 
Standard Rate & Data Service if you will give us the 
permission." Granted. 


Through these outstanding articles and others to come, 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS gives its salutes to American 
industries and to the forces of advertising that are help- 
ing to bring business out of the doldrums and back to 
prosperity. 

*Copies (March or May) gladly sent on request. 


‘THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS: 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Pages Lines 
Canadian Home Journal... 60 42,219 Literary Digest 
Western Home Monthly... 57 39,708 Liberty 
The Chatelaine 2 22,350 Business Week 
Rod & Gun in Canada.... 28 11,849 Christian Herald 
The Nation 
APRIL WEEKLIES Life 
April 2-7 Pages Lines Judge 
Saturday Evening Post. .133 90,196 Churchman 
New Yorker 65 27,709 Outlook 
American Weekly 24,994 New Republic 
Collier’s 24,021 April 29-30 
Time 22,466 Business Week 
Literary Digest J 17,998 The Nation 
Liberty : 12,996 Outlook 
Business Week 6,435 New Republic 
Christian Herald 4,893 Totals for April 
Life 4,499 Saturday Evening Post.. 
Churchman 2,921 New Yorker 
The Nation 2,800 Collier’s 
Judge ; 2,200 American Weekly 
Outlook 1,988 Time 
New Republic 668 Literary Digest 
April 8-14 Lines Liberty 
Saturday Evening Post. .13 91,223 Business Week 
New Yorker J 35,610 Life 
Collier’s 27,112 Christian Herald 
American Weekly 3 26,315 The Nation 
Time 25,288 
Literary Digest 17,440 
Liberty 10,923 
Life 9,306 
Business Week 6,435 
Christian Herald 5,252 RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS- 
Outlook 3,244 ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI- 
The Nation 3,000 FICATIONS 
Judge 2,773 Pages Lines James 
Churchman 2,121 . The Spur (2 issues)...222 149,066 Imma 
New Republic 1,115 . Vogue (2 issues) 
April 15-21 Lines 3. Town & Country (2 is.).169 113,75 Willia 
84,343 . Country Life $ 
Collier’s 38,674 . Ladies’ Home Journal. .152 James 
New Yorker 28,251 . Harper’s Bazaar 125 Nicco 
Time 23,158 . Good Housekeeping : 
American Weekly 19,612 . MacLean’s (2 Apr. is.)109 Sewat 
Literary Digest 16,204 . Woman’s Home Comp..102 , 7 
Liberty 13,013 . McCall’s 
Business Week 9,794 . House Beautiful 
The Nation (Book Sec- . The Sportsman 
tion Included) 7,600 . Arts & Decoration.... 
Christian Herald 5,308 . Nation’s Business 
Life 5,079 . Vanity Fair 
Churchman 9 3,805 . American Home 
2,894 . Mayfair (Apr.) 
Outlook ... 2,506 . Can. Ho. & Gar. (Apr.) 85 
New Republic 1,591 . Delineator 
April 22-28 Lines . Cosmopolitan 
Saturday Evening Post.. 84,074 . Pictorial Review 
American Weekly 26,982 . American 
New Yorker 25,849 . Can. Ho. Jour. (Apr.) 60 
Time 25,263 . Forbes (2 Apr. is.)... 98 
Collier’s 20,890 . International Studio .. 60 
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TAURU S« 


The sign of utilitarianism, 
energy, kindliness, steadfastness. 


BORN UNDER THE CHARGING BULL 
(April 21 to May 22) 


James Rowland Angell * Cyrus H. McCormick 
Immanuel Kant U. S. Grant 
William Shakespeare * Darwin P. Kingsley 
‘ James D. Tew Karl Marx 
Niccolo Machiavelli * Joseph P. Knapp 
‘ Seward Prosser Catherine the Great 
“* Chase National Bank of the City of New York 


s In Financial Advertising, for in- 
Subscriber to stance, (Bankers, Brokers. Utili- 
ties, Insurance Companies, etc.) 


TIME ranked THIRD among all 
general magazines in 1929: 
World’s Work . . 300 pages 
Review of Reviews . 255 “ 


cates: — TIME 229 


Atlantic Monthly 5 194 


" Reborn by merger with Harper's ‘ - 179 
Equitable Trust and Inter- Nation’s Business . 157 
state Trust. On the com- Scribner’s . . . . 122 
bined Directorates are 30 Literary Digest . . 121 
paid TIME subscribers 
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FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF MAY ADVERTISING 


1930 1929 1928 1927 Total 
i Lines Lines Lines 
House & Garden 124,067 126,073 
Town & Country (2 issues). 120,410 116,656 
Country Life , £ 118,580 
House Beautiful 66,471 65,140 
MacLean’s (2 Apr. i 250 8 68,264 
Vanity Fair , 60,814 
Arts & Decoration : 63,8 57,320 
Nation’s Business 36,239 
American Home v ¥ 36,304 
American ° 53,861 
Forbes (2 Apr. issues).... 38,600 
Cosmopolitan x 40,573 
Popular Mechanics , . 32,256 
Field & Stream 32,032 
Better Homes & Gardens.. 22,772 
Redbook 33,980 
World’s Work ’ 21,204 
Popular Science Monthly... 27,640 , . 24,523 
International Studio . 20,994 
Review of Reviews " 21,463 
Harper’s Magazine . 24,890 
American Boy 20,386 
Atlantic Monthly 25,989 
een se _ & Recreation. 20,72 / 19,229 
P ysica ulture J ¥ 24,409 79, I ‘ 
Boys’ Life 17,950 75,395 nmarrted 
Theatre y Y 15,903 
Motion Picture 15,280 
True Romances ¢ , 19,085 
National Sportsman ........ 42 13,292 
Scribner’s x 19,376 
Forum ,603 > ’ 10,052 
Sunset J 3 17,168 l 
Science & Invention y 10,094 7,016 ildren 
Scientific American " K 2 9,758 
St. Nicholas 5,362 2,798 
Munsey Combination 3,248 4,001 3,976 


*Smaller Page Size. 1,315,991 1,420,622 1,275,170 1,297,283 5, 309.066 with all | 
tLarger Page Size. ’ ‘ we 
tYouth’s Companion combined with American Boy. dren grow? 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 19 years and 
Vogue (2 issues) 123,606 149,157 155,351 147,924 576,038 
Ladies’ Home Journal .... 103,454 106,021 98,318 103,888 411,681 
G Housekeeping 82,917 88,474 91,647 84,262 347,300 . 
Harper’s Bazaar 91,121 90,144 81,424 76,419 339.108 MaMarrec 
Woman’s Home Companion 69,141 62,031 64,293 63,544 259,009 . 
McCall's 66, 57,578 $3,178 49374. 226.592 with chi 
Delineator 41,695 50,648 34,633 177,870 
Pictorial Review 37,072 43,483 44,753 170,951 
True Story 3 29,195 26,133 126,757 
Photoplay ’ “ 23,428 23,396 101,052 
Modern Priscilla y 18,506 74,648 
Woman’s World 15,490 © 57,426 
Household Magazine v 11,302 52,819 
People’s Popular Monthly.. 5 12,535 38,363 
Needlecraft 7,5 8,920 10,030 35,722 TE * Accordi 
American Girl 9,238 7,784 6,810 31,042 

Good He 


*Smaller Page Size. 765,017 768,313 765,638 727,410 3,026,378 Pictorial | 


WEEKLIES (4 April Issues) 
Saturday Evening Post.... 349,836 5 0 352,008 445,045 1,500,029 
New Yorker 419 112,423 J $02,699 of their 
American Weekly $96,293 345,807 dvertis 
106,128 , 339,143 adver 
ars ? 321,926 but also 
511 00 316,008 in i 
$46,438 263,762 in this 
27,860 45 among | 








Christian Herald p 24,96 18,834 ‘ 
Outlook 11,610 15,149 16,106 "105 23 


941,353 924,227 912,771 1,053,411 





*Smaller Page Size. 
tFive Issues. 


GORE SHED co cdcesevecces 3,022,361 3,113,162 2,953,579 3,078,104 12,167,206 
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An Analysis of CiRCULATION 
of WOMEN'S MAGAZINES according to 


FAMILY STATUS 


The circulation of magazines is often broken down and 
analyzed (1) By sTATES (3) BY BUYING AREAS 
(2) By size or TOwNs (4) BY BUYING POWER 


Why not also by “FAMILY STATUS” 





FAMILY BUYING 8 THE 


WOMEN’S | PARENTS’ 
STATUS EXPECTANCY MAGAZINES *| MAGAZINE 





Buy only for themselves. — 
Most frequently they are fed 15% negligible 
and housed by others. 





Live usually in small apart- 
ments. Generally buy little 
more than unmarried wo- 29% negligible 
ildren man or bachelor living 
alone. 





with all cbil- \ Buying less and less. Buying 


‘ rg . negligible 
dren grown up, | habits difficult to influence. 


19 years and over) 





Buying for large household. 
. d Advent of children causes buy- 
Marrie 9 ing of own home or moving 
‘ . to larger house or building 
with chil- addition to house, and always 
increases the purchases of 99% 
food, clothing, furniture 
household e uipment and l 
most other advertised prod- pius 
ucts. Buying habits on house- 
hold products formed in this 
period. 














* According to a survey made by The Business Bourse, New York, of the circulation of 

Good Housekeeping, Ladies’ Home Journal, McCall's, Woman's Home Companion, 

Pictorial Review, Delineator, Needlecraft, and Modern Priscilla. Copy of survey will 
be sent on request. 


Alert advertisers realize that magazines with a large part 
of their circulation among women with growing children are the 
advertising media, not only because these women do the most buying, 
but also because their buying habits on household products are formed 
in this period. THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE offers 99% circulation 
among this group—the group with the greatest buying expectancy. 


FOURTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 














Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’ 


Classroom 


HE Schoolmaster predicts great 

popularity for a booklet issued 
by the Eastman Kodak Company. 
The booklet is entitled: “Taking 
Pictures of Your Children at 
Their Best.” 

What proud parent doesn’t hon- 
estly feel that he rarely, if ever, 
gets a picture of his children that 
really shows them at their best? 


And, feeling precisely that way, 
what proud parent who is addicted 
to the picture-taking habit, is go- 
ing to neglect getting a booklet 
which promises to enable him to 
show pictures of Elizabeth, Mur- 
ray and Dick to the accompaniment 
of: “Now that’s really a decent 
likeness of the kids” ? 

In the Schoolmaster’s opinion, 
this Kodak booklet, with its sug- 
gestions concerning proper lighting 
and timing, and with its splendid 
examples (such as the one above, 
which is entitled “The Runaways” 
in the book) of how to pose in- 
fants and children so as to get the 
best results, is a perfect example 
of a piece of advertising literature 
that “makes a present to the pub- 
lic.” He puts those last few words 
in quotation marks because they 
represent an advertising philosophy 
that has been propounded and ex- 
pounded by John H. Hawley, pres- 
ident of the Hawley Advertising 
Company. 


In order to attract and hold 
readers, Mr. Hawley declares, ad 
vertising must offer a gift of facts 
imagination or ideas. This Koda 
booklet offers all three and does 
it in a charming and _ easily 
absorbed style. Class member 
would do well to get a copy and 
study it. 

* * * 

Numbered among fhe School 
master’s life-long acquaintances i 
an economist who time and again 
has startled those in whom he con- 
fides with business theories that 
seem far-fetched but which later 
events frequently prove to be ac- 
curate. The other day he sprang 
a new one. It all came about dur- 
ing a conversation concerning cur- 
rent business conditions, in the 
course of which the Schoolmaster 
remarked that one of a group of 
encouraging features is the absence 
of any considerable amount of 
frozen credit. 

“You’re only partly right,” the 
economist replied. “As you know, 
the term ‘frozen credit’ originated 
in 1921 and applied to money tied 
up in merchandise that simply 
could not be moved out of factory 
and wholesale warehouses or off 
retail shelves. Today we have 
frozen credit—but of a different 
kind. 

“The frozen credit of 1930,” he 
continued, warming to his sub- 
ject, “consists of the thousands of 
small stockholders who, as invol- 
untary investors, have served to 
swell the stockholding lists of our 
principal corporations. These people 
have anywhere from $500 to $10,000 
tied up in corporate securities 
Most of them bought, not for in- 
vestment, but for speculation. How- 
ever, rezardless of the motive that 
prompted them to buy, three facts 
stand out: 

“1. The amount of money tied 
up in each case represents the 
larger share of the total wealth of 
these people. 2, Even though their 
losses are only paper losses, they 
seem very real. 3. Because so large 
a part of their total wealth is tied 
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A 
inancial 
‘oct SUNCCESS 
trom the 
» ery Start 


Kanawha vane eyans 
. Va. 


Charleston, 
imply 
ictory T 
r off D. W. Orth, Building Manager HE success of this build- 
have ing from the very outset and 
erent # the fact that it was 95% rented on opening day, is attributed 


to well-advised planning and high quality construction. The 

.” he Mj owner and building manager selected only such materials and 
sub- §J equipment as would make the building attractive and assure 
is of @ rapid renting. John L. Dickinson, president of the bank, and 
nvol- @ D. W. Orth, building manager, were active in planning and 
d to §f selecting materials and equipment. Mr. Orth’s connection as 
our @§ building manager began long before construction was started. 

-ople J These building owners and managers have the buying power 
1,000 #] for materials and equipment, both for new construction and 
remodeling of office, apartment and commercial buildings. 
Sell these men through their business paper, BUILDINGS AND 
flow. A BUILDING MANAGEMENT, which has A. B. C. guaranteed 


that | Paid circulation. 


ities 


* in- 


BUILDINGS ano 
' BUILDING MANAGEMENT 
PORTER-LANGTRY CO., Publishers 


Member A.B.C. 139 NORTH CLARK ST., CHICAGO Member A.B.P. 
Bastern Office: 295 Madison Ave., New York City 
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A Young and Experienced 


ADVERTISING 

COPY and 

LAYOUT MAN 
Needed by a 


METROPOLITAN 
NEWSPAPER 


He will plan and prepare 
advertising campaigns for 
regular and prospective ad- 
vertisers. 


His pencil layouts and let- 
tering must be neat. 


In reply state experience, 
salary desired, and send 
samples of work. 


Address “V,” Box 255 
Printers’ Ink 

















COPY MAN 
and 


VISUALIZER 


Wanted by New York 
Advertising Agency 


Write Fully Giving 
Detailed Experience 
and 
Salary Requirements 


Address “Y” 
Box 258, Printers’ Ink 
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up in these investments, and 

cause the prices they paid are 
much higher than the same secy 
ties command today, they are 

able or unwilling to buy anythi 
which may be bought only by d 
posing of part or all of their 

curity holdings. 

“To cite a specific instance, 
man whose total wealth is abd 
$10,000 and who has most of t 
money tied up in stocks bought 
much higher figures is not goi 
to sell a part of shareholdings at 
considerable loss in order to 
able to raise, say, $2,500 as the fi 
payment on a house. 
involuntary investors really rep 
sent a new form of frozen cred 
and the only way this frozen cred 
can be released is by a rise in sto 
values.” 

If there is one man in this cou 
try who ought to be competent 
pass on this theory, thought ti 
Schoolmaster, that man is Leonag 
P. Ayres, vice-president of T 
Cleveland Trust Company and n 
tionally known as an economist a 
stock market commentator. He ou 
lined the theory to Mr. Ayres sul 
stantially as. it is explained her 
and asked for an opinion. 

“T think your friend is dl 
quite right,” Mr. Ayres replied, “i 
suggesting that we have a ne 
form of frozen credit in the mu 
tiple security holdings of small i 
vestors and speculators who boug! 
at higher prices and who are no 
simply sitting tight, and feelin 
economical, and waiting for th 
market to make good their pape 
losses.” 

Having got this far, the School 
master frankly admits a complet 
inability to proceed. In othe 
words, he doesn’t know what to d( 
about it. 

Does any member | of the Class 


Did the Shictlleents hear any 
body say that the color craze i 
fading? Among recent reports ar 
two items about color and how i 
is being used in unusual ways. 

Various kinds of coloring havé 
been used in food products. 


of style dictator. ¢ 
Ernest Backer, of Fulton, Mo., ha 
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To a man 
who is not 
looking for 
a job 


There’s a very important 
post available for a man who 


is now playing an important 
part in the agency field. He 
is doing so well that he hadn’t 
the slightest idea of looking 
around—but he happened to 
see this advertisement. 


We’re interested in his abil- 
ity to write and serve — not 
in getting new business. 


We'd like to talk with him. 
Address “X,”’ Box 56, Printers’ Ink 
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A Sales Manager 
. is Now Available 


Who Knows Sales 
Management and 
Managing of Salesmen 


Who also has successfully marketed 
two products nationally, built his own 
sales organization, supervised all ad- 
vertising, worked out all marketing 
plans, knows howto sell successfully to 
the retail, department store and whole- 
sale trade. n ably teach a sales force 
to carry ‘acoush sales and advertis- 
ing plans. 


Activities have been in drug specialty 
field, but can apply this knowledge in 
another field with equal success. 


Fora firm seeking new distribution, 
also for an established firm seeking to 
build a sales organization of the beter 
grade this man would be ideal. 

Prefer location in New York, but will 
go any place where opportunity exists. 

Will furnish best of references as to 
character and ability. Salary on a fair 
basis. 

Married, 38 years old, Protestant. 


**A,”’ Box 259, Printers’ Ink 














An 
Exceptional 
Advertising 
Opportunity 
In Canada 


A man is wanted for a leading 
Canadian manufacturer—one of 
the largest advertisers in the 
Dominion. This man should have 
a background of successful adver- 
tising or sales promotion experi- 
ence, possess native writing ability 
and know Canadian markets and 
conditions—possibiy a Canadian 
with advertising experience in the 
States would best meet our re- 
quirements. We want a man of 
the mental stature, temperament 
and habjts to make the most of 
the exceptional op rtunities this 
position offers ich may 

to pone = male of advertising 
agency under his direction. It is 
entirely new, so do not hesitate to 
write fully about yourself, educa- 
tion, experience, salary expected, 
including specimens of your work 
which will be returned. Address 


“B,”’ Box 110, Printers’ Ink 











bread for a tearoom and that 
how the idea got under way. N 
Backer is supplying his cust 
with bread to match their din 
room settings. 

A little farther south is the 
of New Orleans. The Baro 
Street Association has realized 
some time that the city becomes 
trifle hot in summer days and t 
perhaps accounts for dull busine 
Therefore, the suggestion 
sidewalks be colored to relieve 
intensity of the sun’s glare 
accepted gladly. Now two we 
known shopping centers, Old 
ronne and Canal Street, will ha 
sidewalks colored emerald gr 
and bright red respectively. 

* * * 


a letter mailed to its list of stoc 
holders by Colgate-Palmolive-Pe 
in which owners of securities 
this company were asked, whé 
they stopped at hotels, to ask f( 
Palmolive soap. 

Now the Schoolmaster has 
copy of a letter signed by Phil 
Le Boutillier, president of Best 
Co., concerning which no commen 
are necessary. 

The letter follows: 


The obligation of management to 
stockholder is too obvious to re- 
quire discussion. 

But what about the obligation of 
stockholder to company? Does it 
exist? 

Stockholder, management and 
company are partners, (or should 
be) and, although seldom  men- 
tioned, the obligation of stockholder 
to company (in my opinion) is very 
real and if met will accrue to the 
advantage of all, and in greatest 
measure to stockholder. 

While not suggesting that you 
buy from Best’s anything you can 
buy better elsewhere, (though it 
would be helpful if you would let 
me know of any such cases) I do 
suggest and request that you and 
your family try Best’s first and that 
you interest your friends to do the 


same. 

On November 14, 1929, we opened 
a Long Island Suburban Store at 
Garden City. On February 26, we 
opened a _ Westchester Suburban 
Store at Mamaroneck. And there 
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vency men get promoted? 


Yes, some of them get the “breaks” . . . Others 
push themselves ahead with sheer nerve . . . and 
a few do it with “pull.” But most promotions in 
advertising agencies—as in other businesses—are the 
result of work well done . . . Not many men get ahead 
in advertising without having something on the ball 
el . . » They know advertising . . . They can talk in- 
+ telligently about markets, mediums, questionnaires, 
coupons, headlines, logotypes, halftones, testimo- 
nials, superlatives, tests, consumer acceptance, chain 
stores, consumers’ contests—these are only a few of 
the things they must understand . . . How do they 

learn these things? 


ld gr 
ly 


Experience, of course .. . Observation ... 
Imagination ... and, almost always, PRINTERS’ 
INK .. . Helping hand to the agency man—in- 
dispensable tool of the man who has served his 
apprenticeship. 


ion of 
oes it 


NTERS’ INK, 185 Madison Ave., New York 
and 


should I want to keep in touch with the things that every advertising agency man must know. 
: _ can bill me for $5, covering one years’ subscription to the Weekly and Monthly. 
ol 


; very 
o the 
eatest 
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1 can 
th it 
id let 
I do 
and 
| that 
o the 
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SALES—ADVERTISING 
EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE 


Ten years’ experience in Salee-Adverticing 
Department of Nationally known Manufac- 
turer and now head of own Advertising 
Agency—trained salesmen, supervised ter- 
ritorial ap a ee vn through jobbers, deal- 
ers and chain stores—planned promotion 
comanions, prepared selli: ing literature, con- 
trolled all es corr and sold 
on the sales front with phenomenal suc- 
cess. Alert, dynamic personality, univer- 
sity trained, "self. f-made—a worthy assistant 
to some manufacturer for greater sales 
progress. Last year’s Salary .$8000—will 
sacrifice for ¢ good 

‘expan 
sion. Married and only thirty. What 
have you to offer? 


product, and room for aggressive 
Address ‘‘C,’’ Box 111, Printers’ Ink 











Executive desires position offering 
nding responsibility. Broad and diver- 
sified mail order experience with direct 
to dealer and direct to consumer firms. 
Extensive radio experience. Associate 
Institute of Radio Engineers since 1927. 
Able manager technical, sales, collection 
and genera correspondence. Knowledge 
French. Educated in England and Bel- 
gium. Christian, married, aged 33. 
Address “U,” Box 253, Printers’ Ink 





ARTICLES by JAMES H. COLLINS 
Nationally known iness writer 
Informative, stimulating, readable 
Keyed to present day problems 
For TRADE JOURNALS and 
HOUSE MAGAZINES 


WILLIAM GERARD CHAPMAN 


(Est. 1903) 
334 So. Wells St. Chicago, Ill. 





WINNERS! 


That’s what thousands of 
users are saying about our 
cuts. Have you seen our 
latest catalog? Write Now 
for your copy enclosing one 
dollar deposit — refunded 
with first order. 


Hux Cuts, 1 1 W.42nd St.,N.Y.C. 
SEES 
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will be other branch Best Stores 
the future. 
Our credit department has opene: 
a charge account for you, to make 
shopping at every one of our store 
more convenient. Just order m 
purchases “charged,” no forma iti 
ing necessary. 
* * * 
One of the difficulties that fa 
a manufacturer making a chan 
in packages is that of getting 
the old packages off the mar 
before the new are advertised 
Recently a well-known cosme 
manufacturer a comple 


first advertising announcing it w 
run. Dealers were advised to ma 
every effort to clean out all me 
chandise in the old packages. Wh 
the national campaign was launch 
the company boasted that it 
pretty well rid of all old mercha 
dise. 

A few nights ago the Scho 
master was looking over 
shelves in a local drug store. Hj 
eye lit upon a half dozen of t 
crude packages that the manufai 
turer had used before the chang 

“This line seems to be a slo 
mover,” the Schoolmaster said 
the owner of the drug store. 
see you've still got some of the ol 
packages left.” 

“The line isn’t a slow mover 
replied the druggist. “Far fro 
it. It has always been one of t 
best turnover lines in the sto 
It is so good, in fact, that we ha 
already cleaned out two shipmen 
of the new packages. Then | ju 














Cover the 


Country’s Sawmills 


fully by telling your story in 
this one paper that covers practi- 
ca'ly © all worth-while lumber 
manufacturers in all producing 
sections at one advertising cost. 
Ask for our circular, “Sawmills 
that cut 90% of the lumber.” 


American {iumberman 


CHICAGO 
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e other day we reordered and 
at did we get? A dozen of the 


J kages and a half dozen of 
rae MERCHANDISING .. . 


“Had any complaints?” the 


hoolmaster asked. An intelligent performance of 
“Of course,” replied the drug- that important service of putting 
oe st. aa _ — 4 — your advertising to work .. . 
a chanfitried to sell one of the old pack- s : : 
tting @es wouldn’t take it. Didn’t want aeeeneeny Re eae — 
> markiale goods, she said. And I didn’t paign to a profitable conclusion. 
ised ame her. I got in touch with 
cone, ne eet ee Charles B. Coxhead 
f ’ stment. cre & a. Marketing and Merchandising 
Of pacHBout that. In the meantime I’m 
mouncMMting the old packages stick on Nl West 42nd St. Penn. 9760 


‘fore t shelves. I may have lost a 
& it Wile or two, but I doubt it. If a 
to maf™oman shows me that she thinks 

m trying to sell stale merchan- 


se | explain what has happened UNUSUAL 


d shift her to another line.” . 
Eight years of intensive training 














To the Schoolmaster it seems 





nerchagiat it would be far better for the in agency departmental proced- 
. anufacturer finally and forever ure with Four A's and oa 
Schogi junk all his old packages and an qualifies eens 
er tiie his loss rather than risk that eade stn st ip wens 
re. HiMher and greater loss of dissatis- an opportunity with progressive 


agency in capacity of assistant to 
principal, or position of respon- 
sibility leading to merchandis- 


of tid customers. No matter how 

a {1 a plan is worked out, there are 

cnang aw a 

a slo ap 4 ——— old Ee ing and contact work. Efficient 
gyre oe Roa OR y organizer with executive ability. 


said 
Wet through. The manufacturer , egy 0 
ee uld think twice—or three times Hoy yt errr a 
the Of before he allows any of the old , 
kages to remain on the market. 


ank a EBOLI studio 


$i East 27% St.- New York 
Telephone - 
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10 ONE PROGRESSIVE PUBLISHER 


We offer the services of a successful organization experienced in 
selling space by personal contacts and assisting in the production 


/ in 
of constructive promotion material. 


=e We have a business acquaintance with the leading national adver- 
moer tisers and agencies of the East and shall, at the proper time, suggest 
icing that you investigate us thoroughly through these sources. 

cost. For obvious reasons it is desirable to open negotiations through 


mills a letter. 
- DDRESS ‘‘'W,’’ BOX 254, PRINTERS’ INK, NEW YORE 


# GIBBONS kn-s CANADA 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion, 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Minimum order, $3.75 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Wanted: Printing Company to develop 
with me syndicated advertising to impor- 
tant industry. My plan gives evenness of 
production every month, greatly increases 
net profits. Concern must be financially 
strong. Address Box 906, Printers’ Ink. 
Advertising Representative or execu- 
tive with publishing experience and a few 
thousand dollars can obtain important in- 
terest with salary for services in national 
ae in live, rapidly growing field. 

stablished 2 years and just in black 
ink. Box 921,-Printers’ Ink. 


Part-Time Traveling Representative 
Trade journal advertising manager mak- 
ing regular trips through Middle West 
can represent another journal or a manu- 
facturer selling the automotive or rubber 
fields; on drawing account and commis- 
sion basis. Box 903, Printers’ Irik. 


EASTERN REPRESENTATION 
Publisher’s representative, good salesman, 
fifteen years’ experience, own New York 
office, will represent one (and only one) 
publisher of either Consumer or Trade 
paper in the Eastern territory. Al ref- 
erences. Address Box 904, Printers’ Ink. 


PRESSWORK WANTED 
Modern, small, Mid-West plant wants 
10,000 to 100,000 runs, one or two colors, 
sheet up to 13x20, to fill gaps in present 
publication and press schedule. Here’s a 
chance to save money if you have work 
falling in this class. Send details for 
proposal. Box 901, Printers’ Ink. 

FOR SALE—Monoty Composing Ma- 
chine with Display Type and Lead and 
Rule Attachment, 220-volt A.C. Electric 
Melting Pot and Motor. Can also supply 
a Single D Keyboard for use with a 
outfit, as well as Curtis Air Cooled Com- 
pressor and Tank. Also fifty fonts dis- 
play and composition matrices. 
THOMAS W. HALL COMPANY, Inc 
2 West 41st Street, New York 


auaene EXECUTIVE (Direct Mail) 
IN THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST, a 
plant which s been working for some 
years with abrestiaing literature is now 
ready for further expansion. It is plan- 
ning to render a creative service that 
will be outstanding in its field. Only a 
man of unusual energy and ability will 
be considered—one who by his record 
and experience is entitled to, and will not 
be satisfied with less than a —— 
interest in the business. Box 927, 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


Muncy Placement Service 


Elizabeth Muncy for ten years i 
of the Employment Bureau of L 
Her personal attention to all placements. 
280 Madison Ave., New York 
Caledonia 2611 
































Many Desirable Openings Listed w 


@ WALTER A. LOWEN, Pres. 


Mn Bureau, Inc. (Est. 1920 
WRITERS— 


Trained Advertising Workers.” ; 
views, 9-2. 105 W. 40th St., New Ya 
ty. PENna. 5389. 


HELP WANTED 


Are You a Successful Printing Sal 
man? If you are, a reliable downto 
printing establishment offers you ag 
uine opportunity. Address reply to 
913, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING—Direct advertisi 
division of lithograph and printing 
ganization seeks man who can carry 
campaign Geoumh: state experience, qu 
fications and salary. Box 919, P. I. 


INDUSTRIAL CONTACT MAN 
Leading industrial advertising age 
wants man to write industrial copy 
contact accounts. Write details of exp 
ence and salary expected. Box 924, 


ARTIST-VISU ALIZER—There is a 
manent position open for a man who q 

















on motion-picture account. Only th 
oughly experienced ee will be cq 
sidered. Box 905, Printers’ Ink 





and engraving to take orders 
gently. Must be alert salesman; 
wise interview would be time wast 
Box 898, Printers’ Ink. 





sent four leading business pa 
established publisher of highest repu 
preferably one familiar with Chicago t 
ritory and having agency contact. Opp4 
tunity for worker. 


completely. Box 917, Printers’ Ink. 


SALES PROMOTION MAN wanted 
leading rotogravure organization. 





classifying of mailing lists. He must 
capable of creating commercial printi 
leads by mail and full of energy a 
ideas. State nationality, age, religi 
salary desired. Box 926, Printers’ I 


WANTED— Advertising manager for 
manufacturing concern Sealing with styl 
products. Requires man of unusual 4 
perience, both in advertising and ¢ 
as this position involves an assistant 
sales manager. Give ,  educatio 
amount of salaty if employe 
references. Address in own hand-writi 
to P. O. Box 2208, Atlanta, Ga. 








mpable copy: 
king lifeti 


1. Pri 
~ STENOC 
High-school 


work in ma 


Competent. 
IDE 

New York 
distinctive ¢ 
supervised | 
planner, unt 
versity grad 
ADV} 
wants posit! 
order house 
wholesaler ¢ 
tapable. G 
writer, layo 
marketing ; 
anywhere it 
98, Printe 


EXCEPT 


A lady v 


gent diplor 
invaluable 
Box 912, | 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


OR SALE—A collection of 2,000 un- 
sual original textile designs drawn in 
or suitable for reproduction or publica- 
on purposes. Bernard Lewis, 16 East 
th Street, New York City. 


POSITIONS WANTED 











kperienced, age 36, 

pnnection. Good references. F.A., Apart- 
2, 215 Avenue Salamanca, 

oral Gables, Florida. 





liant record in direct-mail general ad- 
ising and establishing new territories. 
faster in sales detail. flated expenses 
. Box 909, Printers’ Ink. 
SUALIZER—Young man with Agency 
nd printing experience, ability to create 
riking layouts and develop them into 
nished work. A thorough knowledge of 
oduction. Box 922, Printers’ Ink. 
rge N. ¥. agency can secure unusually 
lapable copy—layout—merchandising man 
eking lifetime connection. 4 years’ expe- 
ience showing splendid record of achieve- 
“R.W.,” Box 896, Printers’ Ink. 











nce agency detail, including space, bill- 
ing and auditing, desires to locate with 
advertising agency or national advertiser. 
Box 914, Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 
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A CREATIVE TYPE-MAN—ARTIST 
Rocmanty  Aasiane As age ge 4 
Agency; rs at youts an rtwor 
for Direct-Mail, Newspapers and Magazines. 
College trained, 26, married. Box 923, P. I. 
AIRCRAFT SQUADRONS Officer now 
with U. S. Marines. Experience in ad- 
vertising,- writing, publications. Single, 
age 26, college graduate, naval aviator, 
transport pilot; available civil life shortly. 
Can you tse him? Known to staff of 
this magazine. Box 929, Printers’ Ink. 
PURCHASING AGENT: Desires connec- 
tion with firm or corporation requiring a 
man of ten years’ experience, in buying 
printing, stationery, equipment and sup- 
plies. Excellent references. Can organize 
department. A. Skewes, 189 E. 37th St. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. a 
PRODUCTION—LAYOUT—CONTACT 
Young man, 25, with thorough knowledge of 
production details and sales contact, wishes 
——_ Production Department of agency. 
ree years’ experience in Advertising Ser- 
vice Department of New York printing 
house. College education. Box 900, P. I. 
ABLE ACCOUNTANT, executive abil- 
ity. Has always made good on both 
small city and metropolitan newspapers. 
Now employed. Desires opportunity 
to be of use to a publication where 
his thorough newspaper training can be 
fully utilized. Strong on costs. Record 
unsurpassed. Box 928, Printers’ Ink. 

















Young Typographic Layout Man 
Printing and 4A agency experience. 
Knows type, and accurate copy-fitter. 
Moderate salary. Agency, publisher or 
reputable printer. Box 915, P. mth 


ARTIST. . ... . space 


wanted by high-grade free-lance letterer 
ind layout man on national accounts. 
Box 907, Printers’ Ink. 


PRODUCTION AND SPACE 
BI also assistant agency 
jookkeeping. Christian. Box 
M1. Printers’ Ink. 


STENOGRAPHER-SECRETARY 
High-school graduate; experience covers 
work in magazine, advertising and sales 

*s; efficient in handling detail and able 
correspondent. Protestant. Salary $35. 
Competent. Box 916, Printers’ Ink. 

IDEAS—PLANS—COPY 

New York agency man who has written 
distinctive campaigns, contacted accounts. 
supervised others. Keen analyst, sound 
planner, unusually creafive. Age 28, uni- 
versity graduate. Box 899, Printers’ Ink. 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 
wants position with possibilities in mail- 
order house or in advertising department, 
wholesaler or manufacturer. Experienced, 
tapable. Good sales correspondent, copy 
writer, layout, idea man. erchandising, 
marketing ability. Married. Will settle 
anywhere in Moderate salary. Box 
98, Printers’ Ink. 


EXCEPTIONAL SECRETARY 


A lady with wide literary training; 
speedy, accurate stenographer. iversi- 
fied experience with large publisher, pre- 
paring difficult manuscript. An intelli- 
gent diplomatic personality. Would be 
mvaluable to author, editor or agency. 
Box 912, Printers’ Ink. 























ADVERTISING ASSISTANT who cut 
his copy and production eye-teeth 3 years 
ago seeks connection on sales or advertis- 
ing staff of national advertiser, agency 
or publication. He is thoroughly experi- 
enced in sales promotion, and keenly in- 
terested in export advertising. University 
graduate, 23—opportunity far more im- 
portant than initial salary. Box 910, P. I. 
Advertising Man—thirty years, fully ex- 
perienced in marketing and merchandis- 
ing—open for connection with aggressive 
corporation where knowledge, experience, 
hard work, plus ability counts. Oper- 
ating own agency in Southwest past 
several years enables quick understand- 
ing your business. References from re- 
sponsible successful clients furnished. 
Reasonable salary. Box 918, P. I. 








Copy— Plans— Layout 
Long, valuable experience prominent na- 
tional mail order, direct mail accounts. 
Exceptional knowledge of proprietary and 
drug fields. Versatile, prolific writer with 
real ideas. Can visualize, make own lay- 
outs, contact and have record of many 


successful merchandising plans. Seasoned, 
high-grade man, but will throw in with 
right organization anywhere at moderate 
starting salary. Box 925, Printers’ Ink. 


FIGURE ARTIST 


Here is a figure artist, who, in 
addition, creates layouts of sur- 
passing brilliance. A wide-awake 
sense of modern design is a fur- 
ther advantage. 

He is young, married, and wants to 
locate with a 4A agency or a creative 
studio in Chicago, ix and a half years 
of outstanding work merits your corre- 
spondence. Box 902, Printers’ Ink. 
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Keep Them Fighting 


When salesmen are properly trained, they can 
meet and knock out all objections. 

Lighted pictures of the right kind make them 
understand how to take care of themselves in 
every selling situation. 

Fifteen years of experience has highly developed 
the skill of this organization in making sales 
ideas plain. 

Let us show you how successful companies are 
using a proven training method that costs re- 
markably little and is reinforced by national 
field service. 


Every picture we have ever made has helped 
accomplish the buyer’s purpose. 


Jam Handy Picture Service 
Jamison Handy, President 
6227 Broadway, Chicago 


Still and Motion Pictures—Animated Drawings—Screens—Slides 
New York, Chanin Bldg.—Detroit, General Motors Bidg.— 
—Regional Sales 


Cleveland, Hanna Bldg.—Dayton, Reibold Bldg. 
and Service at Principal Points Throughout the United States. 
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RIBUNE 
OWN 


the heart of the Central States 
—is a market of 2,587,499 
families. Every Sunday the 
Chicago Tribune can place 
sales messages before 44% of 
all these families. In Chicago, 
coverage is 76%. In the other 
124 major trading centers, 
coverage is 50%.. In 426 
tributary towns, of 1,000 pop- 
ulation or more, Sunday Trib- 
une coverage is 58%. Here 
is € compact regional. market, 
fortified by a splendid.diversi- 
fication of industry, that in- 
vites special attention in these 
days of selective selling, Get 
the complete facts from a 
Chicago Tribune salesman. 


Chicago Tribune 


Total Avérage Circulation, March, 1930: 
835,335 Deily; 1,191,244 Sunday 














